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T TAVING accompanied the Natural Hiſtorlan 


| through the preceding volumes of this work, and 
aſſiſted him in his enquiries into the nature and pro- 
perties of quadrupeder-—having: purſued the winged 


chorifters. in their ſwift paſſage. through the air— . 


called forth the /caly, tribe from their watry element, 


and viewed with a microſcopic. eye the minuteſt ie, 
ve ſhall now, lead him into the very boſom: of tha 


earth, and there explain to him thoſe wonders, which 
Nature has for ever hid from the knowledge of the 
indolent and careleſs. Though the great Author of the 
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univerſe has been pleaſed to caſt a veil over many | 


things, yet we are not to imagine, that he has for 
that ll hs forbid our enquiries into them. That veil 
is not always impenetrable,: from hence we may 
infer, that there is implanted in our natu >. a thinſt 
after knowledge; and, as we are ſurronnded with 
objects of admĩration, though we are petſect ſtrangers 
to their firſt principles = moſt, A ee 

eir 


gratitude is always encreaſed, and our ideas enlarge 


in proportion to the diſcovery we make of th 


17 
_ 41 


ſtructure, contrivance, and grandeur. 


grey ele 
It is to the Earth we are indebted ſor the Conveyance 
of thoſe particles of Water, which in particular places, 
by collecting themſelves together, — ſprings and 
fountains. - Let us purſue one of theſe ſprings, inſig- 
nificant as it firſt appears, through its gradual pro- 
greſſion and encreaſe. It is at firſt nothing more than 
a vein of water, ifſuing from ſome. hill upon a, bed, of 


ſand or clay. The little. ſtones that are diſperſed 


around ĩt are not ſufficient, to interrupt its current: it 
turns and winds, and murmurs as it rolls along. At 
laſt it clears its way, falls in a torrent down upon the 
plains, and. ſwells by being united with ſome. ot 


fireams, It hollows the ground by the rapigisy,of, its 
fall, and throws up the earth on eac ef its (2. 


inſenſibly forces its way through. every, thing that, op- 
W 5 ** 0 ; | N ſtructs 
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KruQs its paſſage, and digs a bed or channel for itſelf. 
The overflowings of the adjacent ponds, the ſnow that 
melts and trickles down the hills, and the additional 
1 of brooks and rills that fall into it, fortify 
and enrich it. Then it aſſumes a name, and ſteers its 
courſe along the ſides of flowery meads, it takes a tour 
round the hills, and graces, as it turns and winds, the 
ſpacious plains. It becomes the general rendezvous of 
almoft all kinds of living creatures : a thouſand little 
Party- coloured birds, of various notes, divert them- 
ſelves upon its ſandy banks, fktm over its ſarface, and 
dip their wings in its refreſhing ftreams. This is their 
favourite place all day, and, when the approach of 
nw compels them to withdraw, they quit it with 
reluctance. Then the wild beaſts enjoy it in their 
turn; but, at break of day, they leave the plains to 
man, and the free uſe of the river to the cattle. The 
numerous herds forſake their paſtures twice a day to 
Pay their uſual viſits to the ſtreams, in which; they 
guench their thirſt, or ſeek ſome cool retreat. The 
river, in ſhort, is as delightful to us as it is to them: 
for the moſt part, we reject the hills and woods, and 
Rx our habitations on its banks. When it has en- 
riched the fiſherman with a profuſion of its ſtores, and 
refreſhed the farmer's thirſty plains; when it has 
adorned the pompous ſeats of the nobility, with the moſt 
delightful proſ pects, and made the country every where 
agreeable,” it pays a viſit to thoſe large towns that 
are indebted to its friendly ſtreams for all their wealth 
and commerce. It is probable, that the mighty waters 
of the Danube and the Volga of Europe, the Nile and the 
' Niger of Africa, the Ganges and the Euphrates of Ala, 

_ and the Amazons river and Rio de la Plata of America, 
owe their firſt ſource to fome fuch king 455 
As we have confined ourſelves, in the firſt and ſecond 
chapters of this volume, to mineral and medicated 
waters, it may not here be improper to inform the 


youſtyer part of our readers, in what manner ſprings 
ere hee ſupplies, ' Hills and mountains . 
bate not a little to that purpoſe: At the bottoms of 
ſuch mountains, whoſe tops are for ever covered with 
ſhow, (and of this kind are the Ap and che Pyrenees). 
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Y | we end ſprings, for the moſt part, which begin to 


flow in May, but run no longer than September, the 
cauſe whereof may be eafily accounted for. As ſoon 
as the ſun has advanced ſo near to one of the tropics, 
as to be able by its genial rays to warm the tops of 
the mountains, the ſnow which covers them diſſolves, 
inſinuates itſelf through the pores of the earth, and 
finks either abſolutely down to the bottom of thoſe 
hills, or at leaſt into their bowels, where its progreſs 
being obſtructed by beds of clay or ſtone, it gathers 
together in a body, and there forms a rig fc foun- 
tains ; but no ſooner does the ſun deny its benign in- 
fluence, than the fountains ceaſe to flow. However, as 
there are many ſprings, which are never dry, and 
which are far diſtant from any hills or mountains, let 
us enquire from whence theſe receive their inexhauſti- 
ble ſapply of water: This is undoubtedly from the 
rains that fall, which inſinuate themſelves into the 
bowels of the earth. It is an univerſal den pre 
that moles, worms, field-mice, and a thouſand other 
vermicelli, or little inſects, are very pernicious to the 
earth in hot ſeaſons, by their grubbing it up, and dig- 
ing an infinite number of little holes in it of various 
8 but the injury they do that way is amply 
recompenſed by thoſe numberlefs inlets, which they 
open for the rain, at ſuch times when we ſtand moſt 
in need of it; and thoſe crevices or chaſms, which 
gape, as it were, on the ſurface of the earth in times 
of exceſſive droughts, render the paſſage of the water 
to the inferior layers more eaſy and expeditious. Thoſe 
particles of water, which thus fall in ſhowers, inſinuate 
themſelves with eaſe through beds of ſand and porous 
earth, till they are obſtructed in their paſſage by more 
compact beds of clay or ſtone, on which they reſt, and 
there form one large baſon or reſervoir. The earth is 
almoſt every where full of thoſe veins of ſand, through 
which the. water is perpetually paſſing; and ſome of 
thoſe veins, having undoubtedly a communication 
with particular rivers, may either empty their own 
fuperfluities therein, or receive a ſup ly in dry ſea- 
fons. It is probable, that many of thoſe ſprings, 
which. do not vary in their height wich the ſeaſons, 
| B 2 may 
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may receive their ſupply from ſome ſuch ſource. That 
ſpring water ſhould be warmeſt in the ſevereſt weather, 
ſeems eaſily to be accounted for: it is well known, 
that the earth abounds. with particles of a ſulphureous 
nature, which in warm weather eſcape; through its 
pores, and exhale in vapours; but this is prevented, 
when the, ground is frozen ſo hard, as to form one 
ſolid, impenetrable maſs. The fire, thus confined 
deep in its boſom, will conſequently act with more 
force on every thing it meets with, and will naturally 
give a greater degree of heat to the water that paſles 
through it. nt aft cn woo om cv. 5 ante 
Hence we may conclude, that, thoſe things, which 
we often look upon with indifference, nay ſometimes 
conſider as prejudicial, are frequently of the greateſt 
confequence and importance to us: the ſea, though 
the ſaline particles it contains makes its waters very 
nauſeous, 1s in reality the firſt ſpring which ſerves to 
quench our thirſt ; the wind, though we are very apt 
to complain of it, brings us our vapours from the ſea ; 
the lofty ſummits of the. mountains, though conſidered 
by many as uſeleſs, help to ſettle and condenſe them; 
the holes, chaſms, and crannies, which render the 
earth ſo hideous and deformed, ſerve as ſo many con- 
duits to convey the waters to their proper ſtations ; 
and the beds or layers, though ſunk ſo much beneath 


our ſight, are formed to retain the. 15 
Let us now turn our attention from the watry ele- 
ment, and take a ſlight view of the different ſoils and 
moulds, which the Earth produces. In theſe we ſee 
ample proviſion made for the various plants and vege- 
tables they nouriſh and ſupport. Some trees, plants, 
i and grains, dwindle and die in fome ſoils, but thrive 
0 and flouriſh in others. If ſome delight in a warm, 
| ſome in a cold ſoil, others do beſt in that which is lax, 
| ſandy,” or clayiſh ; ſome in a moiſt, others in dry 
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places; flilt-we find proviſion enough for all theſe 

Ill. purpoſes... Every country abounds with, its proper 
trees and plants, and every vegetable flouriſhes and is 
gay ſomewhere or other about the globe. To this 


convenience, which the various ſoils of the earth are of 
f to vegetables, we may add their great . uſe and benefit 
| by | * 
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INTRODUCTION.!. + 
to innumerable animals, to many kinds of 'quadru- 
pedes, fowls, inſects, and reptiles, who make in the 
earth their places of repoſe and reſt, their retreat in 


AE winter, their ſecurity from their enemies, and their 


1 | neſts wherein to repoſe their young; ſome delighting . 
in a lax and pervious mould, admitting them an eaſy 


"IT paſſage, while others ſeek a more firm and ſolid earth, 
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that will better ſecure them from injuries without. In 


one place we are provided with chalks, okers,. and _. 
boles, of all ſorts, for medicinal uſes, and of all 
colours, proper for drawing the outlines or ſketches of 
any deſigns we propoſe to accompliſh, or for painting 
ſuch objects as may contribute either to our profit or 


delight. In another, we have various kinds of 'marl, 


which is ſo juſtly admired-by our maſons for its incom- 


parable chalk, and more particularly by our farmers, 
who look upon it as an ineſtimable treaſure. In ſeve- 
ral parts of England, but particularly in the barren 
regions of the north, there are beds or ſtrata of -bitu- 
minous earth to be met with, commonly called either 
Sea or Scoteh Coal. Thus Nature 3 fuel for th 
inhabitants of thoſe countries, whoſe climate requires 
a more powerful warmth than what is afforded them 
from the benigu rays of the ſun, and thus makes 
amends for the want of thoſe bleſfings, which are 
beſtowed on more ſouthern countries. Expoſed to the 
ſeverity of the cold northern blaſts, they ſtand more 
in need of what they dig out of the bowels of the earth, 
than of what we find on its ſurface, - There, ſtrangers 

to the delicacies of life, they are:contented with bumble 


neceſſanes. 7 3 


na<vse Av 


Mankind, in order to live with decency and pleaſure, 
muſt be ſapplied with a vaſt variety of accommoda- 
tions: for this purpoſe they are furniſhed with an 
infinite number of Foſſils, which are intended by Pro- 
vidence as a treaſure that”. ſhould never be exhauſted. 
Theſe are carefully lodged in ſpacious repoſitories 
under our feet, where we may infallibly find them 
upon all emergencies. Theſe uſeful materials.do not lie 
buried in the centre of the earth, nor ſo deep in the 
| bowels of it, as to be inacceſſible; but are planted at 
a convenient diſtance from its ſurface, that the ſoil _ 
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may produce its proper fruits, in due ſeaſon, without 
interruption. By this wiſe direction of Nature, our 
habitations are richly furniſhed both within and with- 
out, and the ſame ſpot of ground produces for our 
ſervice a kind of double harveſt. | 
From theſe conſiderations. on foflils, let us turn our 
attention to thoſe immenſe beds of Stone, which lie 
buried, in the earth. Had all thoſe vaſt maſſes, which 
lie under ground, been lodged up and. down on its 
ſurface, we ſhould have been much embazrafied, and 
had but little room left for the erection of aur hauſes: 
bad they proved as hard in the quarry, as they grow 
afterwards, all the art of man could never have 
able to dig or cut them z and bad they continued in 
their original late of ſoftuels, when expoſed to the open 
air, our houſes would have never been ſecure. When 
the deſcendants of Naah were reduced to the neceſſi 
of diſperſing into diſtant countries, in order to ſee 
out commodious ſettlements ſor themſelves and their 
families, they found every place over-run with woods, 
and inhabited by an infinite number of ſavage beaſts, 
By the help of a few boughs, and the ſkins of ſuch 


beaſts as they killed in the chaſe, they erected at firſt 


a few huts or tents, which ſerved to ſhelter them from 
the injuries of the weather, As they were not however, 
at that dime, always ſafe and fecure from the attacks 
of thoſe devouring beaſts, nor from the mercileſs in- 
ſalts of their more ſavage fellow-creatures, what 2 
_ peculiar providence was it for them, who as yes lived 

in 2 reſtleſs uneaſy. ſtate, to find under their feet, and 
at a moderate diſtance from the ſurface of the earth, 
ſuch immenſe quantities of matter, that was ſoft enough 
to be cut and faſhioned according to their pleaſure, 
and yet ſo ſolid at the ſame time, when expoſed to 
the open air, and diſpoſed in a proper manner, 28 to 
ſecure them nat only from the moſt outragequs Norms, 
but from the inſults of their private enemies ; and, at 
laſt, to defend whole kingdoms from any hoſtile inya- 
fions] By this means, in proceſs of time, both villages 
and cities aroſe out of the earth, and men attained ip 
the art of lodging and cementing the moſt unwieldy 


ſtones in the cloſeſt manner; of building far themſelves 
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INTRODUCTION 7 


J zmodious habiations, impregnable fortreſſes, and 
rnagnificent palaces for the reception of their princes 
ad rulers; and, in fine, thoſe folema and pompous 
42 temples, in which all the families then on earth met᷑ 
"together at ſtated times, to pay their tribute of grati- 
9 ude and worſhip to their common Parent, to viſit one 
asother without pride or reſpect of perſons, and to 
lay themſelves under the moſt ſolema engagements, 
IT inviolably to perform all thoſe good offices one towards 
= another, on which the welfare of an amicable ſociety 
entirely depends, We ſhall not here enter into any 
IF enquiries, bow theſe immenſe ſtones are formed, ſince 
that matter is fully explained in the laſt chapter of this 
volume; we ſhall only add, that beſides theſe. huge 
maſſes, which the earth provides. us for building our: 
habitations, there are others, though. leſs in bulls, of 
infinitely more value, ſuch as diamonds, rubies, car- 
buncles, and a thouſand other precious gems, which 
adorn the infides of the moſt ſumptuous palaces, and 
grace the diadems of fovereigns. _ : 
We come now to the laſt point of confideration, that 
of Metals, of which gold is anaonpicaty the fir thas- 
claims our attention. 'The preference, which we give 
to this above all other metals, is by no means the 
eſſect of prepoſſeſſion or caprice : the ſaperior 
ve pay to it is grounded on its intrinſic and inherent 
3 _ | * 5 — ˖ mer; * _ _ —_— ſs 
degree of perfection: it is, beyond all ee 
of the moſt beautiful colour, and comes neareſt to the 
radiancy of fire: it is the moſt duftile and obedient to 
the workman's hands: of all metals whatever, and 
your wn ve e them, as others will. The 
aſt particle of it gives an additional grace to every” 
thing it touches, and has one other excellent quality, 
which. is that of its never ruſting. nor will it loſe any 
thing of its weight while refining. in the fire. It is 
therefore not at all ſurpriſing, that mankind ſhould- 
unanimouſly e to fix upon a metal of ſo pure, fo- 
ſolid, and durable a nature, in order to pay for and 
procure ſuch, various accommodations as they indiſ- 
penſibly wanted. Before the diſcovery of this precious- 
| B 4; ore, 
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tended with a thouſand inconveniencies : two conti- 


- abundance of trouble to make a juſt computation of 


eaſy matter to adjuſt an equivalent in the wholeſale 


Now, gold being a metal of a pure, ductile, and in- 
corruptible nature, was conſidered by them as the moſt 


8 INTRODUCTION. 
ore, trade and commerce were carried on by way of 
barter : wine, for inſtance, was exchanged for oil, 
corn for flax, and one commodity was mutually agreed 
to be accepted for another, as occaſion required. Thi; 
method, however, of negociating buſineſs, was at- 


guous nations or provinces might poſſibly be over- 
charged with the ſame commodity; or, ſuppoſing the 
products of their grounds to be different, yet it created 


their real and intrinſio worth, inſomuch that it was no 


trade, though practieable in the retail way; and men 
were often obliged, with reluctance, to diſpenſe with 
many things, for want of ſuch accommodations, as 
were agreeable to thoſe who were poſſeſſed of them. 


agreeable and proper ſubſtance,” of which to make a 
general ſtandard, and the moſt commodious equivalent 
chat could poſſibly be given in exchange for all the 
accommodations and - conveniences of life whatever. 
As this radiant ore was very ſcarce, they agreed, with 
one voice, that a ſmall. quantity of it ſhould be deemed 
à ſufficient compenſation for a large portion of any 
other merchandize. They wiſely conſidered, how great 
would be their advantages, to be enabled, by virtue 
of a ſmall portion of ſuch precious metal, (which is 
little or no incumbrance to à traveller, and which he 
can eaſily conceal from the eyes of thoſe, who might 
otherwiſe be diſpoſed to oppreſs him) to take a tour all 
round the habitable world, in order to furniſh them 
with whatever conveniencies they might want, and to 
defray all their neceſſary expences, without the leaſt 
dependency, incumbrance, or enquiry, This method 
of tranſacting buſineſs was found to be ſo expeditious 
and convenient, that, in proceſs of time, the practice 
became univerſal. There was one little inconvenience, 
indeed, ;that at firſt attended it : every merchant was 
obliged to carry his ſcales and weights in his pocket, 
in order to know the intrinſic value of the gold he 
received; but an expedient was ſoon found out to oY 
29 8 $S. UA m 
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him the trouble, by making little thin pieces of gold, 


Which afterwards introduced thoſe of ſilver, with ſome 
known and public figure impreſſed thereon by the 


A | authority. of government; to ſettle and determine their 


real value, that he, who delivered his goods, might 
be well aſſured; that he received ſo much gold or 
filver, of ſuch a weight and ſtandard, in return. As 

1d, however, was reſerved, on account of the _ 
Ruchy of it, to diſcharge and pay off large ſums, 
with the utmoſt expedition, they had recourſe to baſer 


and more common metals for their daily diſburſements 


and their retail buſineſs, * 
The obedience of this metal, under the hands of 
the gold-beater and wire-drawer, is not only ſurprizing, 
but a perfect prodigy ; and, if we were not eye-wit- 
neſſes of it, we - ſhould never be prevailed on to 
think it practicable. By the art of the gold-beater, a 
piece of this metal, of only an inch ſquare, and not 
thicker than paper, is hammered out into a thouſand 
leaves, each of four inches ſquare. | The following 
operation, though equally common, is much more 
ſurprizing. A gold wire-drawer takes an ingot or 
bar of filver, of a cylindrical form, two feet and'eight 
inches in length, and two inches and nine twelfths of 
an inch in circumference. Upon this he ſpreads as 
many leaves of beaten gold as weigh, in the whole, 
exactly half an ounce. -He then drives the extremity 
of this cylinder with force through a round hole that 
is made in a ſteel plate, the entrance whereof is wider 
than the other end, which is called the eye. After 
this the ingot is paſſed through ſeveral holes ſucceſſively 
that are one finer than another. Thus, by flow de- 
grees, it is redueed to the thinneſs of a reed, a coarſe 
thread, and at laſt, after having paſſed through u 

wards of an hundred and forty holes, acquires the 


minuteneſs of the fineſt hair. The .moſt ſurprizing 


part, however, of this operation is, that the half ounce 
of leaf gold, which firſt covered the ingot of 'filver, 
ſhould, notwithſtanding its former degree of fineneſs, 


grow gradually ſtill finer and finer as it paſſes through 


the different wire holes, and cover the ſurface of the 


filver ſo very exactly, as that no part of it whatever 
BAIL B | 


5 ſhould 
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ſhould be ſeen : it appears, in * one entire thread 
of gold. Thus alk A0 ounce of gold may be made to 
_— 2 2 a _— of above | War! three 
agues in length. Hence we may plainly perceive, 
that the internal nature of this metal, and, in all pro- 
bability, that of all other ſubſtances whatſoever, is 
beyond human comprehenſion, = 
The uſes of copper and tin, for domeſtic pyrpoſes 
well known to every ane; and there ig not a mat 
can be mentioned, but what has ſame uſeful pro- 
perty: yet that very metal, which to all outward 
appearance is the meaneſt and leaſt poliſhed, which 
abounds moſt with allay, is of a dark and gloomy hue, 
and the moſt liable to ruſt—yet that very metal, iran, 
13 more beneficial and adyantageous ta ug than all the 
reſt, It has one particular quality, which alone is 
ſufficient, in ſome meaſure, to give it the precedence 
to all others, and that is, it is more hard and tenacigus, 
which renders it every way qualified for the moſt laſtin 
purpoſes. By being thus able to reſiſt the ſtrong 
efforts, it becomes the guardian, as it were, of our 
houſes, and our moſt faithful truſtee, By linking 
thus inſeparably together the materials of which our 
kabitations are compoſed, it ſecures qur perſans, not 
only from the injuries of the weather, but from the 
hands of mercileſs and violent men, To this metal 
we are indebted for the greateſt part of our utenſils, 
which are made uſe of, not only in navigation, huſ- 
bandry, and clack-work, but in all other liberal and 
mechanical arts. Gold aud filver, had we not iron 
implements to work and fit them for our ſeveral pur - 
poſes, would be in a great meaſure uſeleſs, We art 
ſo much indebted to this particular meial, that our 
daily proviſions could not be commodiouſly dreſſed, 
nor ſhould we well know how to divide them for fat- 
ing, without it. To ſum up its ſuperior excellency in 
a few words: all other metals, indeed, are uſeful; 
but this is abſolutely neceſſary, and we can make no 
tolerable fhift without it. | | 
From all theſe confiderations we may conelude, that 
we can neither look round about us, move one ſtep 
upon the earth, or dig under our feet, without meet- 
Seid 1 e 
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ing with a profuſion of thoſe treaſures, which Provi- 
dence has provided either for our convenience or de- 
light. The ſurvey. uf Nature, therefore, when rightly 
zurſued, "is a kind of popular theology, where all 
— kind, even the illiterate, may learn - thofe- 
truths, the ee e is a concern of the 
utmoſt importance. After this general ſurvey, let us- 
—. the Natural Hiſtorian inte the ſtore- 
houſes of Nature, and there open to his vie theizr 
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MINERALS. 


CHAT L 


Of Medicated MintraL WATERS. 


 MONG Medicated Mineral Waters ſome are 
A cold, and others hot ; the former are called by 
phyſicians ACIDULZ, that is, a little par- 
taking of acid, becauſe ſome of them have a ſubacid or 
vinous taſte, eſpecially when taken immediately from 
the ſpring. The hot ſprings are ſuppoſed by ſome to 
be owing to ſubterranean fires ; becauſe near thoſe 
3 where there are vulcanoes they are moſt frequent; 
but others think they ariſe from the fermentation of the 
different particles of which they partake as they paſs 
through different ſtrata of the atk; as for inſtance, 
Iron and Sulphur. But, be this as it will, their virtues 
are not owing merely to the heat or cold, but to the 
principles of which they are compoſed ; for which 
reaſon it will not be worth while to treat of them as 
ſuch, but to take notice of their contents, to which 
their properties are owing. We ſhall therefore divide 
them only into four Claſſes: 1. Mineral Waters con- 
_ taining earthy Particles. 2. Waters impregnated with 
Salts. 3. Sulphureous Waters, And, 4. Waters im- 

pregnated with Metals, | 
1. There 


* 


half a pint every morning, and an adult a pint. 


** 
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1. There are mineral Waters, which have imbibed 
earthy particles that have the properties of Soap, par- 
ticularly the Soapy Water of Plombiers in France, 
which at the ſpring head is warm, and taſtes a little 
fat or ſoapy, with a ſmall degree of roughneſs. This 
is ſuppoſed to run through a ſtrata of Fuller's earth: 


WE 5c is preſcribed in diſorders of the ſtomach, proceeding 


from acidities, as well as in ſpitting of blood, exceſſive 
bleedings, a conſumption of the lungs, and many 
other diſorders, for which they are either drank or 
uſed as a bath. A large quantity is to be drank in a 
morning upon an empty ſtomach, and ſome make uſe 
of it for common drink. Ot TOTS NS CLLS Tor” £53.68 
2. Waters that have imbibed Rock Salt are not very 


WW uncommon, but they are not as ſome imagine of the 


ſame nature as thoſe in which common Salt is diſſolved; 
becauſe this latter is not a ſimple ſubſtance, but con- 
tains a mixture of Rock Salt and fixed Alcalious Salt, 
imbibed in the bowels of the Earth; and that which is 
made with Sea Water partakes of a Volatile Urinous 
Salt, which is the produce of the putrefaction of. fiſhy 
ſea plants, and other marine ſubſtances, together with 
Bitumen and various Minerals. ee 

It is but lately that Sea Water has been thought of any 
internal uſe in medicine, or at leaſt its properties have 
lain dormant for a great number of years, except for 
diſeaſes of the ſkin, for which it has been ordered as a 
bath; it has been recommended in all diſorders of 
that kind, from the itch to the leproſy, as well as pains 
in the limbs; and ſome have thought, and ſtill think, 
that it is a ſpecific againſt the bite of a mad Dog. 
It is now preſcribed inwardly in al} obſtructions of the 
glands, in whatever parts of the body, and the diſeaſes 
arifing therefrom, for which it is both drank and uſed . 
as a bath. It is alſo good againſt obſtructions of the 


kidneys, when there is no inflammation; or the ſtone is 


not too large to paſs; and likewiſe againſt recent ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, and conſequently the yellow 
jaundice, ' when þ 5a with medicines proper for that 
diſeaſe. A perſon of twelve years of age may drink 
The 
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tion, as well as for a debauched ſtemach. They like - 


Hence they are goed in dropſies and conſumptiops be- 
fore they ate too far gone; as alſo in catarrhs, cache- 


weten thoſe that are ſalt and acid, and open obſtrue- 


Fbeſe Waiors ar9 faid to bo bitpes, which abound 
with a Salt like the Natrum of the angients, which: 


have miſtaken for Saltpetre 3 whereas it is @ kind 
of Alcaliqus Salt, Thoſe (prings that abaund with. 
it, are good for diſſolving thick elammy humaurs, for 
apening abſtrudions ef the bowels, as well as in a de ; 
eayed appetite, When nſed as a bath, they help to re- 
ſolve ſwellings and obſtructions of the nerves. 


4 


8. There are many mineral Waters that partake of 


Sulphur, which may be eaſihy known by the ſmell, as 


alſo by the ſediment that is left after it has been 


evaporated over the fire. Theſe are commended in 
diſurders of the breaſt, and foulneſſes of the ſhin, 
whether drank, or uſed in a bath; as alſo in trembling 
ef the limbs, contractions of the tendons, the rickets, 


and ſome kinds of palſies. N 


Qur Bath Waters are thought chiefly to partake of 
Sulphur, mixed with an exalted Vitriohe Steel. They 
axe good in all weakneſſes and deeays of the conſtitu- 


wiſe diſſolve viſcid and ſaline particles in the blood 
and humours, and ſweeten the fluids in eral. 


ies, jaundice, ſcurvy, ſeorbutic rheumatiſms, aſthmas, 
and all diſeaſes of the hin, as well as old pains and. 


gebs ; nor are they leſs effectual in - womens 
diſorder F hid 


$. { 0 
4. Theſe in general partake of Iron or Steel, though 
there may be paſſihly ſome of other kinds which have 
not been taken notice of by naturaliſts. There are 
many of theſe in Huvgery, Germany, France, and other 
parts of the world, but the Pyrmont and Spa Waters 
Tab: have peer, ggg engt. Henna 
and we have the Tunbridge, Scarberough, Hamgſfead, 
and 7/ingtan.. Theſe in general diſſolve groſs humours, 


tions. 
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th. ons. They are accounted good in all diſeaſes af the 
nd head, — they arile fram the conſent with the ſto-— 
d. wach, or not; they. are alſa goed in many di ſeaſes of 
"0 the hreaſt, particularly. hortneſe of braath, en 
and ſpitting of blood. In ſhort, they are efficacious 
ad againkt all thoſe diſempers wherein Iron ar Stael is of 
ch any uſe; and they muſt he much battar, becauſe the 
od. IE particles of the metal are becams ſo volatile that they 
th. Lo not change the colour of the water 3 but then they 
or ve apt to fly off afier they have been expoſed to the 
e- air fora few days. Beides, as it is neceſſary ta drink a 
pretty large quantity of theſe waters, the ſolution of 


groſs thick hymours is much better performed hereby, 
than by adminiſtring the metal in any other form. 


GA Prichhs 
Min Warns frenligr to ENGLAND: 


3 
- Xx 


IN G taken à general ſurvey of mediga- 
1 Mineral Waters in the preceding Chapter, 
we ſhall in this canſine ourſelves to thoſe only, whi 

ire peculiar to Exglaud: We ſhall relate the chemica 
unials, which have been made to find out. their virtues, 
aud the good effects which they have beep experienced 
| 4 to Eke ute in the conſtitution. 


4 


is uſual to giys an account of their contents, after 
the S af the water; but this 35 nat ſulficient 
in all 'caſes, becauſe there is often a volaulity, when 
Juſt taken from the ſpring, wherein the principal 
Rrength of the water reſides, and which is loſt if not 
immediately drank, Hence it fallows, that the na- 
ture of the contents will nat always aſgertain the virtue 
of the waters. However, in recounting the effects an 
Bade hang of theſe waters, all the circumſtances wi 
be taken notice of, that may tend to giv an infigh 
into their operations; and that each ſpring may be 
more readily found, I ſhall place the counties in which 
they ariſe in an alphabetical order, | 


F 185 SAS 
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" Bexx8nmIRE. In this county we meet with but two 
Mineral waters, one at Sunning-bill in Wind/or-Foref, 
which 1s of the ſame nature as the Tunbridge waters; and 
the other at Comner, or Cumner, three 695 of weſt of Ox- 
| ford.” This laſt water is always of a whitiſh colour, eſpe- 
1 eially in the ſummer time when the well is low; the reaſon 
| of which appearance is ſaid to be owing to its proceed- 
ing from lime - ſtone. Oil of Tartar being dropt therein, 
cauſes it to let fall a white ſediment; = Spirit of 
Hartſhorn turns it to a pearl- colour; but with the 
Solution of Silver it turns to a purpliſh pearl- colour, 
and with Syrup of Violets, green. A gallon of this 
water will yield 296 grains of ſediment, whereof 76 
grains are lime- ſtone, and the remainder a calcarious 
nitre. The ſediment is dark brown, with a ſaltiſn and 
very bitter taſte; will ferment with Vinegar, as well 
as with Oil of Vitriol, and will turn green immediately 
with Syrup of Violets. The ſalt itſelf is of a yellowiſh 
brown, and has a ſaltiſn, nauſeous, bitter taſte. It is 
a kind of calcarious nitre, but inclines more to an al- 
cali than moſt others of this claſs. A quart of it will 
purge a robuſt country fellow, - 5 
CornwaLlL. The mineral ſprings in this county 
have never. been taken notice of till very lately, and 
that by Mr. Borlace, in his Survey of Cornwall. Ma- 
dern Well is only a ſpring of pure water, which riſes 1 
in the pariſh of Madera, four miles weſt of Penzance, Ml 
However, it is reſorted to by many people that are af- b 
flicted with pains, aches; and ſtiffneſs of the limbs; 
and it lras 2 many cures, which may be only 
owing to the coldneſs and purity of the ſpring. Zam 
Pell, once fo famous, ſtill preſerves its reputation 
for drying up humours, and healing wounds and ſores. 
However, as this has no evident mineral impregnation, 
theſe effects may be owing merely to the coldneſs of 
the water, which braces up the nerves and muſeles, 
and ſtrengthens the glands. Here is another well 
of this ſort, called the Holy Vell, which is about a 
mile and a half to the north-weſt of St. Cuthbert's 
church, in a cave that lies in a ſmall ſandy bay. 4 
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this cave, there are ſtones like ificles, that hang from 
| the roof, and the floor of the rock is covered with the 


| 3 | ſame ſubſtance; This water will not change the colour 


of green tea, nor curdle milk; from whence it is con- 
cluded, that it has neither alum nor ſteel in its compo- 
ſition. When this water is evaporated, it will depoſit 


TE a mall ſediment, of the ſame colour and ſubſtance 
MT with the incruftations : it will neither melt nor flame, 


nor has it any particular taſte or ſmell, and yet is in 
great uſe for fluxes and diſorders of the bowels. - 
The moſt remarkable  Chalybeate Spring in Corn- 
wall riſes in the tenement of Colurian, in the pariſh 
of Ludgvan. The bed through which this water runs 
is full of an ochreous, iron mineral, from which its 
taſte and ſmell: proceeds. It turns to a deep reddiſh 
purple with Galls, and with Oak-leaves it becomes of 
a bluiſh black, but has a purpliſn caſt, When a 
thimbleful of Oil of Tartar was dropped into this 
water, it fell immediately to the bottom of the glaſs, 
which held about half a pint: but it precipitated no 


= ſediment, nor made any change in the water; only 


the colour was more inclinable to that of a bright oker, 
but was ſcarcely diſcernable. It will not turn filver 
black, and therefore it is concluded there is no ſulphur 
in it; but in the morning, before the water is ſtirred, 
there is a film on the ſurface. with all the colours of 
the rainbow, ſhooting to and fro, which occaſions 
ſome to think, there is a naptha in the water, It will 
mix with milk, and lathers readily with ſoap; and 
after it has ſtood 24 hours in the open air, it under- 
_ no alteration from Galls, which is owing to the 

ying off of the volatile ſpirit. The virtues of this 
water are very great; for perſons have been- cured 
of the King's Evil, by drinking it, and waſhing 
the parts affected, whom Mr. Borlace knew; and he 
heard of many others that were cured in the ſame 
manner, It is very diuretick, promotes perſpiration, 
opens obſtructions of the bowels, and reſtores a loſt 
appetite. It alſo cures ſores of every kind, and is a 
very good eye-water, ; | 

CuMBERLanD. At Stanger in this county, two 
miles ſouth of Cockermouth, and three weſt of * 
— f ere 
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there is a ſpring of clear faltiſh water, with the taſte 
and ſmell of iron; it turns white with Spirit of Hartſ- 
horn, and lets fall a great ſediment with Oil of Tar- 
tar: a gallon of this water will yield 1170 grains of 
ſediment, whereof 1080 are ſea · ſalt, and the reſt 
bme-ſtone. It is white, hot on the tongue, and 
grows very moiſt in a damp air. There is a little 
mixture of nitre with the ſea - ſalt, but this laſt predo- 
minates, and is joined to a confiderable quantity of 
iron. Four or fve pints will purge upwards and 
downwards; but it is aa excellent remedy in ſurfeits, 
Pains in the ſtomach and breaft, the green-fickneſs, 
ſcurvy, ſores, and breaking out of the Hin. 6 
DzzBYSHIRE. Buxton Hell lies at the bottom of 
a dirty village of the ſame name, and there is a large 
commodious houſe, to which much good company 
reſort in the ſummer time. The water is neither ſa 
hot as that of Bath, nor ſo cold as that of Briffol. It 
bas a ſweet, pleaſant taſte, and a gallon will yield 
about 20 grains of a ſediment, which conſiſts chiefly 
of lime-flone, ſea-ſalt, and a little calcarious nitre. 
It depoſites a white ſediment witn On or Tartar; az 
it will not turn filver black, nor does it diſcover any 
figns of ſulphur. It. will not ferment with Spirit of 
Vitriol, nor turn green with Galls, till have 
ſoaked four days therein. It is a temperate bath, and 
a very light water. It is of a relaxing, —_— 
ſweetening and attenuating nature, and will open 
ſtructions of the ſmalleſt veſſels. It is good in con- 
1 for hot ſcorbutick Wee and all 
fluxions bleedings, as well as in hypocondriaral 
and hyſterical | caſes, It is of great uſe in the regular 
' gout, in rheumatic and ſcorbutick pains, in vomiting. 
of blood, and in all kinds of fluxes. It is good in 
internal inflammations, conſumptions, the diabetes, 
| and a bloody urine; as alfo in a bilious cholick, 
want of appetite, and in cold ftomachs from hard 
drinking. To theſe may be added, contractions, 
cramps, convulſions, St. Anthony's fire, and all break 


ings out of the ſkin. | | 
Matloci Bath is allo in Derbyſbire, near Warkfmorth, 
and ten miles north by weſt of Derby. The village is 


ſeated 
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ſeated on the very edge of the river Derwent, is a very. 
beauifa) pl8cts and js frequented by "or polite. com- 
pany. The water of the bath is not ſo hot as that of 
Brifol, and it curdles with ſoap. It depoſites 2 white 
ſediment Per 2 of Tartar, and the * experi- 
ments glve the jame appearances as in arten water. 
A gallon of water yields 40 grains of ſediment, wherevf, 
13 are ſalt, conkiting of nitre and ſea- ſalt; and the 
remainder is 2 rough, white alcaline earth. The 
virtues of theſe waters are nearly the ſame as thoſe of 
Buxton and Briſtol, aſed either internally or externally, 
Both drinking and bathing are generally thought 
good for the cancer and. the king's evil. B 
1s proper for rheumatiſms, ſcurvy, and defedations of 
the ſkin. It is alſo uſed ſucceſsfully in all forts of 
bleedings, as well as heftick fevers and inward ulcers, 
with a milk diet. It alſo. cures the diabetes, and the 
bilious cholick. | 

Weftaveed is another village in this county, near 
Tandenſſey, where there is a ſpring, which ſeems to be 
a ſolution of the pyrites, that generally attends pit- 
coal. It turns blue with Galls, and the Glt ſeparated 
from the earthy part of the ſediment will ſhoot into 
beautiful cryſtals of vitriol, without any other Glt. 
The water will cure ſtuhborn ulcers, and particularly 
healed one in a maid ſervant that was very frightfal : 
it was waſhed twice a day with this water, and was 
cured in three months, 1 | 
 DorsrT5HiRE has only one mineral water hitherto 
taken notice of, and this 1s at Nottzinton, a village near 
Weymouth. The water has a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, 
with a flayour reſembling that of boiled eggs, and the 
colour in a tin veſſel is blue. At the fountain head a 
ſhilling put into this water, becomes of a gold colour 
in two or three minutes; and from various experiments 
it appears to be impregnated with ſulphur and natron. 
It is remarkable for curing foulneſſes of the fkin, by 
internal uſe, | nen 

DuruaM. Hartlepool is 2 market-town in this 
Biſhoprick, 15 miles. ſouth-weſt of Durham. The 
water found here is a 2 though as it riſes it 
diſcovers à little ſteel and ſulphur, which ſoon Gon af 
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after it is taken up. Tt lets fall a white ſediment with 
Salt of Tartar, becomes whitiſh with Spirit of Hartſ- 
horn, and turns of a pink-colour with Galls ; but 


green with Syrup of Violets, A gallon yields 120 


rains of ſediment, whereof two parts are nitre, one 


ſea - ſalt, and the reſt lime-ftone. The water is an ex- 


cellent antiſcorbutick, and cures habitual cholicks. 
It is good in pains of the ſtomach, in indigeſtion, in 
the gravel, in women's obſtructions, in hypocondriack 


melancholy, in the cachexy, in weakneſſes of the 


back, hectical heats; and recent ulcers. 
 Es88x.. Here are ſeveral mineral waters in this 
county, of Which one is at Upminſter,. ſeven miles 
ſouth of Burntabobd, and eight eaſt of Barking. The 
water is bitter, and will curdle with Oil of Tartar, 
but more ſtrongly with Spirit of Hartſhorn, and will 
not lather with Soap. A ſolution of Alum cauſes it 
to let fall a large grumous ſediment, and the ſolution 
of Copperas changes it to a dark dun colour. It appears 
to be a ſulphureous water, of a confiderable ſtrength, 
and a gallon will yield 332 grains of ſediment, which 
is of a nauſeous bitter taſte: It is chiefly a calcarious 
nitre, mixed with a little natron and ſea-ſalt. The 
water is purgative and diuretick, abſorbs acidities, 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and checks vomiting. 
: Witham water, when freſh, is perfectly clear, and 
has a very ſtrong chalybeate ſmell and taſte. It has 
a remarkable freſhneſs when juſt taken from the ſpring, 
which renders it agreeable to the taſte and ſtomach; 
dut, after it has ſtood awhile, it loſes that quality, 
and depoſits a browniſh ſediment. A gallon, by eva- 
poration, - will yield 30 grains of ſediment, which will 
grow damp in a moiſt air. However, this water is of 
no uſe, unleſs it be drank immediately at the ſpring, 
and then it is diuretick, and is good in hectick fevers, 
lowneſs of ſpirits, weakneſs of the nerves, and want of 
appetite. Witham is a market-town, which lies in 
the road between Chelmsford and Colchefter. © 9 


Tilbury is a village, ſeated over-againſt Graveſend 


in Kent; the water here is ſomewhat of a ſtraw-colour, 
and has a ſoft, ſmooth taſte. With Oil of Tartar, at 
will cauſe, no immediate precipitation, though it will 
4+ 4.57% ; | curdle 
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curdle with Soap, but not with Milk. A gallon will 
yield 180 grains of ſediment, of a yellowiſh brown 
colour, with a ſharp taſte, like that of a fixed alcali. 
A quart of this is a middling doſe ; it generally paſſes 
off by urine and . It warms the blood, 
is good in lownels of ſpirits, and is a ſpecifick in 
looſeneſſes. It alſo cures almoſt all fluxes, of blood, 
and is particularly good in an acidity of the ſtomach, 
and for ſome kinds of ſcurvies. t 

FLINTSHIRE is in North Wales, and Caergile, in 
this county, is about ſeven or eight miles ſouth by 
weſt of Chefter. The water found here is as clear as 
cryſtal,” and yet it will turn whitiſh with Oil of Tartar ; 
it alſo turns: green with Syrup of Violets, and red 
with Logwood. A gallon will yield 220 grains of 
ſediment, of which 66 are earth, and 154 are ſea-ſalt 
and lime-ſtone. It appears to be impregnated with 
calcarious nitre and ſea-ſalt, and, if drank to a quart 
or two, will purge pretty well. It has cured a woman 
that had a loathiome ſcurf all over her body, by drink- 
ing three pints of this water in a day. Likewiſe ſeveral 
children afflicted. with: ſcorbutick diſorders, and the 
leproſy! have been cured by drinking and waſhing. _ ; 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE has but one remarkable water, 
which is at Cheltenham, a town which lies in the road 
from Glouceſter to Warwick. It was not much taken. 
notice of before the year 1740, and then it was ſaid to 
be the beſt reg water in Zag/and; but it begins 
now to be neglected. It is lim pid, a little brackiſh, 
and nauſeouſly. bitter. It will curdle with Soap, and 
lets fall a white, grumous ſediment with the ſolution 
of Salt of Tartar, and with the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, 
It will ferment with Oil of Vitriol, Spirit of Salt, and 
Vinegar: beef and mutton boiled therein will become 
of a pale red, and it turns a deep green with Syrup of 
Violets... A gallon will yield 688 grains of ' ſediment, 
which contains a little impalpable earth, mixed with 


a little falt, which is chiefly calcarious, and has a 


nauſeous bitter taſte. The doſe is from one pint to 
three or four, nor is it ever attended with gripes, but 
creates a keen appetite. It has been uſęd with ſucceſa 
in the gravel, and will cure old ſcorbutick humours, 
A0 N St. r 
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St. Anthony's fire, and ſtrumous inflammations of the 
GLAMORGANSHIRE is in North Wales, and at 
_ Swvanſey, a ſea- port town, there is a ſpring that has 
an acid ſtiptick taſte like alum, though the predomi- 
nant ſalt is a martial vitriol. It turns blue with Vine- 
gar, and will not curdle with Milk. A gallon of this 
water 40 grains of ſediment, of a highly acid, 
ſtiptick, vitriolick taſte, and a light brown colour, 
which will ferment with Spirit of Hartſhorn and Oil of 
Tartar. It is good in loofeneſles, and will ſtop the 

bleeding of external wounds. 

_ HenTyrorDSHIRE has two ryedicinal Springs, at 
Barnet and Norchall, The firſt is called Eaft Barnet, 
and is fituated two miles ſouth-eaſt of Higb Barnet. 
Northall hes three miles north of High Barnet, and 
receives its name from Northaw, which is the ſame as 
North-grove, there having been a wood here belonging 
to the monaſtery of St. Aban. Both the waters ſeem 
to be of the fame nature; that at Vorthail is a little 
brackiſh and bitteriſn in the throat; but is not fo 
nauſeous as that at Fz/om. Barnet water is bitterer 
than the former, but they will both curdle with Soap, 
and let fall a grumous ſediment with Oil of Tartar. 
ö With a ſolution of Alum they will let fall white grumes, 
k Which experiment ſhows they are not aluminous ; but 
„ with Galls they turn of a wheyiſh colour, and with 
| Logwood of a deep red. A allon of Northall water 
x will yield four NK. and twelve grains of very white 
( ſediment ; and a gallon of that at Barnet, 20 grains | 
bi! of a brackifh, bitter ſediment. From other experiments 
it appears, that both theſe waters contain calcarious 
nitre, with a ſmall mixture of ſea-ſalt, and a little hme- : 
: 
: 


= fone. They have both à purging quality; but they 

are not half ſo ſtrong as that at Ep/bm. 

6 Ker has a remarkable mineral Water, commonly 

þ known by the name of Tunbridge Wells, which is 34 ln 
E miles ſouth-eaſt of London. In a warm ſeaſona gas of i 
. vitriol may be perſectly diftinguiſhed in this water; 1 
8 and it is generally allowed to be impregnated wick a 
1 volatile and fpirituous exhalations. It turns of af 8 
l blackiſh purple eolourar the fountain-head with * £ 
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Oakleaves, and Green Tea; but if a ſew drops of 
Spirit of Vitriol be added thereto, it will become clear 
again. In a rainy ſeaſon in January, a gallon will 
yield nine grains of ſediment; but in Auguſt no more 
than fix grains, It is a light, and comparative. pure 
chalybeate, and its virtues are moſt powerful at the 
fountain-head. It cauſes a black1th 3 which 
in time will change the linen of the drinkers to the 
ſame colour. It purges moſt by ſtool and urine; but if 
the ſtomach be ſoul, by vomit. In general, it is an 
eſſectual remedy in obſtructions of glands of the 
meſentery, as well as in recent dropfies, as alſo in 
phlegmatick patients, whoſe blood is very poor. It 
13 good in all pains, and ſwellings at the pit of the 
ſtomach, though of many months ſtanding. It is excel- 
lent in uleers of the kidnies and bladder, and cures the 
cholick, vomiting, and the hiccough ; it likewiſe kills 
worms. It ſtrengthens the brain and nerves, and is 
ood in eonvulfions, the head- ach, and vertigo; be- 
des, it cares long and tedious agues, and is good in 
the dropſy, black and yellow jaundice, hard ſwelling: 
of the ſpleen, the ſcurvy, and green-fickneſs, 2 
as helps fore eyes and red pimples. | | 
Sydenham Wells are in the pariſh of Leauiſbam, and 
are ſeated upon à common near Dulwich in Surry. 
The water is a little bitteriſn, will curdle with Soap, 
and, with the ſolution of Pot-aſhes, it will let fall a 
white grumous ſediment. From theſe, and other ex- 
periments, it appears to be impregnated with a calca- 
rious nĩtre and ſea- ſalt, joined to a little natron and 
calearious earth. A quart will yield above a dram of 
a paliſh yellow ſediment, with a nauſeous, bitter tafte ; 
and the falt ſeparated therefrom has the ſame tafte, with 
a little brackifhnefs. It produces much the ſame effects 
as'Zp/om water, though it is not half ſo ſtrong. ; 
 Dutkwich water has its name from riſing in the hills 
nearly adjoining to that village in Surry ; Varia reality 
it is in the pariſh of Lecoiſpam, in the county of Kent. 
The water is generally clear, has a brackifh taſte, with 
a little bitterneſs in the throat, and will curdle with 
Soap 5 but with Oik of Tartar it witt let fall a white 
grumous ſediment, A gallon will yield W 
| o 
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ol ſediment of a greyiſn colour, and a brackiſh taſte, 


which will ferment greatly with Oil of Vitriol. This 
water is chiefly impregnated with -ſea-ſalt, calcarious 
nitre, and a little calcarious earth. It is a briſk purge, 
and will cure ulcers of every kind, by bathing therein, 
all defedations of the ſkin, and even leproſy itſelf, It 
is good in obſtructions of the bowels, in the green- 
Kaka. black and yellow jaundice, the cholick, 
gravel, piles, cachexy, ſcurvy, and removes difficulty 
and ſharpneſs of urine, as well as ſtrengthens the brain 
and nerves. The doſe is three pints a day at firſt; but 
ſhould. be increaſed every day till it come to eight or 
nine pints. os Hier TW bo Kg 
. LanCcasHIRE has ſeveral mineral Springs, among 


which is Carlton Water, ſo called from Carlton, a 


village ten miles ſouth-weſt of Preffon. This water is 
ſomewhat of a chalybeate, and when juſt taken up 
has a faint ſmell of ſulphur. It will curdle with Soa 
and Milk, turns white with Oil of Tartar, has a rank 
iment with Galls, and changes to a deep blue with 
ogwood. . A gallon contains 236 grains of a white 
ſediment, whereof one third part is earth, The ſedi- 
ment 1s of a brackiſh taſte, and bitteriſh in the throat, 
and will ferment with acids. The ſalt is alſo brackiſh, 
very bitter in the throat, and emits an acid fume 
with Oil of Vitriol; but will not ferment nor change 
with Vinegar. It is a more powerful abſorbent than 
many other nitrous waters, and three or four pints 
will purge briſkly. 5 . 
Rougham Water, ſo called from Rougbam, a village 
in Lancaſhire, two or three miles from Cartmel. The 
ſpring riſes from the bottom of a rocky mountain, and 


the taſte of the water is a little brackiſh : it turns white 


with Oil of Vitriol, green with Syrup of Violets, and 


brown with Logwood; but it continues clear with 


Galls. A gallon of this water yields 300 grains of 
ſediment, of a ſaltiſn taſte, will ferment with Oil of 
Vitriol, and emit an acid fume, - The water purges 


| briſkly. by ſtool and urine; and the common people 


drink it from three to eight quarts. It is of great uſe 
in bad digeſtions, loſs of appetite, and the as 
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It has cured the jaundice and a quartern ague, and is 
excellent in the green ſickneſs. 

Crickle Spa riſes in a village of that name, a mile 
from Broughton. It has a ſtrong fetid Tmell, and will 
turn Silver black in a minute, he earth it runs over 
is of a ſhining black, and yet it will turn rags, leaves, 
and graſs, white. A gallon contains 320 grains of 
ſediment, 12 of which are earth, and the reſt are ſea- 
ſalt and nitre. It is a purging, ſulphureous water. 

Heigh is a village not far from Wigan, where there 
is a water, which will ferment ſtrongly with any 
alcali, will turn inky with Galls, and has likewiſe a 
vitriolick taſte; a gallon yields four ounces of ſediment, 
which conſiſts of a variegation of white and green, 
with oker, ſulphur, and a little copper. It works 
plentifully by vomit and ſtool, and will ſtop any inter- 
nal bleeding, | ARE F 

Burnly is a town alſo in Lancaſhire, whoſe waters 
will turn Galls of a deep red in a moment, and with 
Syrup of Violets to a very deep green. It works 
powerfully by urine, and is good in ſcorbutick caſes. 

Handbridge is ſeated between Burnly and Townly, 
which has a ſpring that changes Galls to a faint orange 
colour. The ſalt obtained therefrom yields a fetid, 
penetrating ſmell with ſalt of tartar. Theſe two laſt 
Waters agree with the Pobus at Spa, in containing 
Iron and natron as their principal ingredients. It 
purges by tool and urine, and 1s of great uſe in the 
gravel, ſcurvy, obſtructions, and diſeaſes from an 
acid, ' 

At Ancliff, a village three miles from Wigan, there 
is a Spring called the Burning Well, which will take 
fire by holding a lighted candle near it. It will continue 
a whole day, and eggs and fleſh may be boiled therein; 
but the water itſelf is cold. It is but a few yards 
diſtant from a rich coal mine, which renders it pro- 
bable, that the inflammable vapour is rock oil. | 

There is a Spring two miles from Whalty, ſeven 
miles weſt of Burnly, whoſe ſtream renders Gold 
brighter; but turns all white metals black. The 
ehannel this water runs in 1s lined with a bituminoas, 
linking ſubſtance, and it is ſtrongly impregnated with 

Vol, V. | C Julphur, 
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ſulphur, combined with a little calcarious nitre, a 

mixture of ſea-falt, and of abſorbent earth; but we 

have no account of its virtues, __ 

Ingleaubite is a village in Lancaſhire, where there is 

a ſtrong, ſulphurious and chalybeate water, which is 
the product of marle. This partly refembles ſlate, 
1 will moulder, when expoſed to the air, into ex- 
_ © ceeding thin flakes, like leaves of fine paper, and will 
afterwards turn to a black powder. A gallon con- 
tains 24 grains of ſediment, of which 19 are earth and 
oker, and 5 nitre ; but it will not purge unleſs drank 
with ſalt, 4 kept W 

LEICESTERSHIRE has one remarkable mineral 

Spring at Nevil.- Holt, a village ſeated to the ſouth of 
Market Harborough : the water is exceeding fine and 
clear, and it has a ſtyptick, bitter, ſweetiſh and ſub- 
acid taſte, leaving the mouth ſomewhat dry. It is 
uncommonly briſk and ſharp, when drank at the Spring- 
head; and then allo it paſſes quicker than eiſewhere : 
it curdles with Soap, and lets fall a groſs, white ſedi- 
ment with Oil of Tartar ; but with a ſolution of 
Alum and Copperas, it will continue clear. Hence, 
and from other experiments, it appears to contain a 
calcarious nitre and alum, with a fat clay, a latent 
ſulphur, and ſometimes a little oker. It will cure ex- 
ternally freſh wounds, and all forts of ulcers; and is 
excellent for the eyes: uſed outwardly, and taken 
inwardly, it will cure hectick ulcers. When taken 
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:. inwardly, as an alterative, an ounce or two may be 
$ taken five or {ix times a day, or four ounces night and 
F N morning; but when deſigned as a purge, it muſt be MW 
Ki taken from one pint to three. If the conſtitution is Nor 
ol cold and phlegmatick, it will be neceſſary to add four Nele 
; | ſpoonfuls of brandy, and an ounce of ſugar to each Nou 


4 bottle of water. It is excellent in bloated, dropſical My; 
3 | conſtitutions: it has. no parallel in all ſorts of hemor- Nb 
4 rhages, as well as in all great and natural ſecretions, Ws. 
F of what kind ſoever. It alſo cures an inflammation of Hof 
. the Jungs, attended with a cough and ſpitting of blood. 
It is very ſucceſsful in the King's Evil, hidden cancers, 
as well as ſcrophulous inflammations of the eyes of 
many years ſtanding. It alſo cures all diſeaſes of the 
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ſcin, and has had ſurprizing ſucceſs againſt rheuma- 
tiſms 3. but it muſt not be drank in the increaſe and 
height of any internal inflammation. | 

LiNncOLNSHIRE has ſeveral mineral ſprings, whereof 
one is at Caauthorp, a village ſeven miles north-eaſt of 
A Stamford, here the ſpring riſes up in a large baſon, 
-in the middle of the fireet. It will turn very white 
11 with Oil of "Tartar, and- afterwards let fall a yellow 
n. ſediment; but it will turn green with Spirit of Hartſ- 
horn, A pint will yield a ſcruple of a white ſediment, 
whereof near one half is ſalt, and the other earth. It 
is a purging chalybeate, and is probably a great core 


ral rector of acidity. $1995 

of In the pariſh of Strenfeld, ten miles eaſt of Lin- 
nd cola, there is a water that is pleaſant and ſweet to the 
1b- Wl taſte; but will curdle with Soap, and turns to a pearl 
is colour with Oil of Tartar. A gallon of it contains 
ng- WE four ſcruples of a white ſediment, whereof 44 grains 
re: are earth, 30 nitre, and 8 ſea-ſalt. It is found 
di- effectual in curing obſtinate fluxes, and the diabetes; 
of as alſo all internal hæmorrhages, and profuſe night 
ace, N ſweats. f . 63% Th 

n a Gainſborough is a market - town in Lincolaſpire, ſeated 
tent on the river Trent, 14 miles north-weſt of Lincoln. 


The ſpring riſes to the ſouth-eaſt of the town, and 
ſmells ws taſtes like ſteel and ſulphur. A gallon 
aken Wl yields 192 grains of ſediment, whereof 120 are earth, 
aken ¶ and 72 calcarious'nitre: it has ſomewhat of a pur- 
y be Weative-quality, | 5 e 
| Mippusstx contains ſeveral - mineral waters, of 
it be WE which one is at Acton, a large village, eight miles weſt 
on is Hof London, which is a purging-water, though it is very 
four ¶ clear and without ſmell. The taſte is a little nauſe- 
each ous, like a weak ſolution of Egſom ſalt : it will curdle 
plical Mwith Soap, and with Salt of Tartar it produces a 
| white grumous cloud, Oil of Vitriol and Spirit of 
ions, WSalt will excite a ſmall fermentation, and with Syrup 
on of of Violets it will turn to a light green. A pallon wilt 
yield 344 grains of ſediment; it is very white, and of a 
nauſeous bitter taſte: it will ferment-very-brifkly-with 
{ USpirit of Salt, and the proportion of the ſalt to the 
arthy matter is as 73 * from other experiments 
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it appears, that this water is chiefly impregnated with 


a calcarious nitre, and a ſmall proportion of abſorbent 
earth, It is accounted one of the ſtrongeſt purging. 
waters near London, and 1s noted for cauſing a great 
ſoreneſs in Ano. 3 WED! n 

Pancras lies on the north-weſt fide of London, and 
in the road to Kentiſb- touun the water here has ſcarce 


any taſte, till one half is evaporated, and then it be- 


comes bitter; with Oil of Tartar it will depoſite a co- 
pious white ſediment; but with the ſolution of Alum 
there will be a ſmall grumoſity. Acid ſpirits will pro- 


duce a {mall fermentation; and with Syrup of Violets 
it will turn green. A gallon will yield five drams of 


whitiſh ſediment, which has a ſaltiſh and ſtrongly bit- 
ter taſte in the throat: from hence it is concluded, 
that the impregnating ſalt is a calcarious nitre,. and it 
is conſiderably diuretick, and ſomewhat purgative. 
Shadwell Water is found in the Sun Tavern Fields, 
about two miles eaſtward of the Tower of London, 
and about half a mile from the river Thames. It is of 
an amber colour, with a ſtrongly acid and ſtyptick 
taſte. Ir ferments for ſome time with Oil of Tartar, 
and lets fall a large ochreous ſediment; but with the 
ſolution of Alum it continues clear. It will turn a 


copper half-penny black on the ſurface, and a knife 


black, blue, and ruſty. A gallon contains 1320 grains 
of a white and yellowiſh ſediment, which has a highly 
acid and auſtere taſte. The predominant ſalt of this 
water is highly acid and vitriolick, with a combination 
of ſulphur. This water has been chiefly uſed externally; 
but if a pint of it be drank at twice, in the ſpace of an 
hour, it will produce a gentle vomiting, and two or three 
fools: it has done-a great deal of good in all diſeaſes 
of the ſkin; and ſome ſay it will cure fiſtulas, ſtubborn 
ulcers in the legs, and ſore eyes, by dipping linen 
rags in the water, and applying them to the parts af- 
fected: taken inwaraly, it topped internal bleedings, 
and has perfected the recovery from camp dyſenteries, 

Hampſtead is well known to be a large village, or 
rather town, five miles north of London; and the 
water that is found there was formerly in as great 
reputation, as that at Tunbridge. It will lather with 


Soap, but: undergoes no alteration with Spirit of 


I Hartſhorn 


Hartſhorn ; and yet it will ferment with Oil of Vitriol, 
and grow warm and ſmoak. It will keep milk ſweet 
for four days, and will turn purple with Syrup of Vio- 
lets; likewiſe, with half a grain of Galls grated, it 
will turn of a fine deep purple. A pallon will yield 
about five or fix grains of a kind of faline concretion, 
mixed with a yellowiſh earth, that will taſte ſomewhat 
like vitriol of ſteel. It works chiefly by urine, and 
has been found good in want of appetite and in- 
digeſtion: it is alſo * in vomitings, cholicks, ner- 
vous and hyſterical 
ly. It 1s ſerviceable in the fluor albus, in weakneſs 
from miſcarriages, and in the ſcurvy and all diſeaſes in 
the ſein: it is proper in obſtructions of the meſentery, 
bladder and ſkin ; and alſo in ſome paralytick diſorders. 
New Tunbridge-Wells are near the New-River-Head, 
at the entrance of 7/ington, on the ſide next London. 
The water has the taſte of iron, and is a little ſtyp- 
tick, with ſome degree of quickneſs both in ſmell and 


taſte, eſpecially in the ſummer ſeaſon. It will lather 


with Soap, and turn a little milky with a large pro- 
portion of Oil of Tartar; but it will not let fall any 
ſediment with volatile alcalies. A gallon will yield 
from 10 to 30 grains of a reddiſh earth, which will 
ferment with Oil of Vitriol. It is a light and com- 
paratively pure chalybeate, of conſiderable ſtrength at 
the fountain head, where it ought to be drank. It is 
of great efficacy in all nervous diſorders, and reſtores 
the ſtrength after violent acute diſeaſes: it opens all 
obſtructions in women, and is excellent in a dropſy; 
in which caſe the doſe is from half a pint to a pint, 
and no more. It opens obſtructions of the glands, 

and is of ſome ſervice in reducing corpulent habits. 
NoryoLk has but one remarkable mineral Spring, 
which is at Thetford, a market- town of great anti- 
quity: the water appears to have ſomewhat of iron; 
for Galls will turn it firſt purple, and then black. It 
will let fall ſpontaneouſly a dram of an earthy ſubſtance 
of the colour of oker, which being calcined in a cru- 
cible, ſome of its particles may be attracted by a load- 
ſtone. From other experiments, it appeared to be im- 
pregnated with iron, ſulphur and natron; - it works 
gently by ſtool and urine, and ſharpens the appetite: 
C 3- ĩt 
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iſorders, raiſing the ſpirits great- 
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it reſtores loſt ſtrength, and cures pains of the ſtomach, 
and of the head, as well as fainting, vomiting, con- 
vulſions, and indigeſtions, difficulty of breathing, and 
the beginning of a conſumption; it alſo kills worms. 
Nox THATONSH IRE has three mineral Springs, 
whereof one is at King's-cliff, eight miles ſouth of 
Stamford, and it both ſmells: and taſtes of iron. It 
will let fall a white ſediment with Oil of Tartar, and 
with Galls it precipitates a purple ſediment; but turns 
of an opake red with Logwood, and of a deep green 
with Syrup of Violets. A gallon yields 140 grains of 
ſediment, 75 of which are limeſtone nd « - and 
65 a calcarious nitre. From various experiments it 
appears, that this water is of a chalybeate, laxative 
nature, impregnated with: iron and calcarious: nitre, 
with a ſmall. quantity of ſea-ſakt,. and a calcarious 
earthy ſubſtance, It will not purge a - perſon, 
unleſs he drinks from three to ſive quarts; but it has 
been uſed with great ſucceſs, in diſorders from obſtruc- 
tions, and in eruptions of the ſkin; it has allo cured 
ſeveral lame perſons. 1 7 
_- Aftrop is à village in this county, four miles ſouth- 
eaſt from Banbury in Oxfordſpire; and the mineral 
water here is a briſk, ſpirituous, clear, and well- taſted 
chalybeate. It lets fall a white ſediment with Oil of 
Tartar; and a gallon, after evaporation, yields 17 
grain of ediment, containing nitre and calcarious 
earth. Drank at the fountain head, it is a certain cure 
for all female obſtructions, and in the firſt and ſecond 
ſtages of conſumptions. It ſeldom fails in the jaundice 
and beginning of a dropſy, and reſtores a conſtitution 
weakened by hard drinking: the doſe is very large, 
that is, from three quarts to five in the forenoon; and 
ſome affirm it will cure madneſs and melancholy. 
In the pariſh of King's Sutton, four miles ſouth by 
eaſt of Banbury in Oxforaſbire, there is a mineral 
Spring, that has an intolerable ſtrong ſmell like rotten 
gg; but the taſte is ſaltiſh, warm and pungent, like 
Salt of Tartar. A gallon yields 166 grains of fedi- 
ment, of which nine are earthy, and the reſt ſalt, of a 
pungent, brackiſh and bitter taſte, with all the cha- 
racteriſticks of an Alkali. It is a purging water, 
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ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, and an alcaline ſalt 
mixed with ſea- ſalt. It is famous for diſcuſſing and 
healing of tumours, ulcers, and all diſeaſes of the ſkin. 
NoTTINGHAMSHIRE has a mineral Water at Xinal- 
ten, nine miles ſouth-eaſt of Nozringham. It is clear, 
pleaſant, cooling, and a little faltiſh ; it grows 
white and curdles with Oil of Tartar ; but un- 
dergoes no alteration with acid ſpirits, and will 
turn of a beautiful light red with TinQure of a 
wood. A gallon will yield 280 grains of a beautiful 
white ſediment, the fourth part of which is a fine al- 
kaline earth; and in the remainder is a remarkable 
pure, clear nitre. Fhis is a purging water, that has 
not above half the portion of contents as Eęſem water, 
nor will it work unleſs drank plenti fully. 
At Or/ton, 12 miles caſt of Nottingham, there is a 
mineral Water, which, as it riſes out of the ſpring, 
has a ſweetiſh chalybeate, and a little roughiſh taſte ; 
but, when it has ſtood for ſome time, it becomes rough 
and harſh. A gallon yields 128 grains of ſediment, of 
which the portion of the earth to the falt is as 27 to g. 
The Water is a rich chalybeate, with a conſiderable 
quantity of ſulphur, if drank as it ſprings up ; but 
the predominating ſalt is a calcarious nitre, mixed with 
a ſmall quantity of fea-falt. It will purge thoſe of a 
groſs habit of body, and will turn the throat, tongue, 
and ſtools of the drinkers, perfectly black. It is 
good in the hypochondriack melancholy, ſcurvy, want 
of appetite, indigeſtion, pain of the ſtomach, coſtive- 
neſs and ſtoppage of urine. It is alſo good in the be- 
ginning of obſtructions of the bowels, and likewiſe in 
ulcers of the lungs, and ſpitting of blood. _ | 
In OxrForDsniRE is Chadlington Water, in a vil- 
lage of that name, three miles ſouth of Chipping Nor- 
ton.” It ſmells like the waſhings of a foul gun, and a 
gallon yields go grains of ſediment, of which ſeven are 
earth, and the reſt a peculiar ſort of nitre. From 
otherexperiments it is found impregnated with ſulphur,. 
and an alkaline ſalt mixed with ſea- ſalt: it is accounted 
a purging water, 
Clifton is a village two miles eaſt of Doddington, 
where there is a clear water that affords a ſediment, which 
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vields a peculiar kind of nitre, inclinable to an alkali. 
It is laxative, and is uſed to cure diſeaſes of the ſkin in 
men and cattle, by bathing therein. 
Daoadington is a ſmall market- town 16 miles north of 
Oxford, where there is a ſtrong ſulphureous water, that 
ſmells like the waſhings of a foul gun. A gallon yields 
87 grains of ſediment, whereof 44 are earth, and 43 
ſalt. It is impregnated with ſulphur and iron, both of 
which are very volatile; befides which, it has alt 
enough to give it a purgative quality. 
RADNORSHIRE, in South Wales, has very remarkable 
mineral Waters at Llandridod, which is 24 miles weſt of 
Lempſter in Herefordſhire. Here there is a common fix 
miles long and three quarters broad, and in that part 
of it lying in the above pariſh are the mineral Springs, 
Theſe are the ſaline pump-water, the ſutphureous wa- 
ter, and the chalybeate rock-water, The air is ex- 
ceeding healthy, inſomuch that weak and conſump- 
tive people, that come here to drink the waters, ſoon 
revive and gather firength. Theſe Springs are now 
frequented by very genteel company, and in the ſum- 
mer- time the common people reſort here in crowds. 
The Rock-water is ſo called, becauſe it iſſues out of 
a rock, and a glaſs of it taken up ina clear warm day, 
1s as bright as cryſtal ; but after it has ſtood ſome time, 
it changes to a pearl-colour. While it continues clear 
it has a ſtrong chalybeate taſte and ſmell, but they 
forſake it as it changes colour: at the ſpring head, it 
turns to a deep purple with powder of Galls, and be- 
comes hot with Oil of Vitriol. However, it will not 
curdle Milk; but with Oil of Tartar it becomes as 
white as milk, which afterwards changes to a yellowiih 
pm It preſerves its tranſparency with acid ſpirits; 
ut with Sugar of Lead it turns firſt milk white, and at 
length lets fall a yellowiſh grey ſediment, from a 
"quart of water, which after it has been analyſed, is 
found to contain about 15 grains of crocus cf iron, 
and about 5 of the bitumincus mucilage of iron. From 
hence, and various other experiments, it is concluded, 
that this water contains iron, ſalt, ſulphur and vitriol. 
It is good in all chronick diſtempers proceeding from a 
* 8 laxity 
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laxity of the fibres, particularly in ſcorbutick erup- 
tions and weakneſs of the nerves, and diſorders pro- 
ceeding from the brain. It is alſo efficacious in ob- 
ſtinate agues, obſtructions of the bowels, ſlow nervous 
fevers, and in all female diforders.  ' , a 
The ſaline purging water is called upon the ſpot 
the Pump- auater, and from various experiments it ap- 
pears to contain a neutral ſalt like native borax, a ſmall 
quantity of bitumen, and an etherial, elaſtick, volatile. 
mineral | ſpirit, and a mineral oil. Ir is excellent in 
all diſeaſes of the ſkin, and in ſuch diſorders as pro- 
ceed from corrupt humours; but if the diſeaſe. is ob- 
ſtinate, it requires ſome time to cure it radically. 
Perſons troubled with the ſcurvy, muſt uſe the water 
both as a purgative and alterative; and, for the laſt, 
a pint ns a half ſhould be taken at three doſes, in 
the morning before breakfaſt, As a purge, half a pint 
muſt be drank at a time, till it begins to work. In 
diſeaſes of the ſkin the patient muſt bathe frequently, 
and waſh the parts affected with the water, and par- 
ticularly, in the leproſy, ſo much water muſt be drank, 
as to cauſe two or three motions every day; to which 
muſt be joined bathing twice a week in a warm bath, 
made with equal quantities of the pump and ſul- 
phureous waters. In the gravel, the patient muſt 
drink ſo much as will give him two or three ſtools, and 
when the gravel is diſcharged by this means, the pa- 
tient muſt drink every morning half a pint of the rock 
water, and half a pint of the pump-water ; alſo half 
the quantity going to bed, in 
The Sulphureous Water, commonly called the Black 

ſtinking Water, has its name from the ſtrong ſmell, 
and the blackneſs of the channel through-which it 
paſſes. It ſmells like the waſhings of a foul gun, and 
has the ſtrongeſt ſmell in rainy weather. From various 
experiments, it appears to contain etherial, volatile, 
mineral ſpirits, a ſmall quantity of a vitriolick acid, a 
mineral, on mucus, a fine mineral oil, a ſubtile 
crocus, a perfect ſulphur, and a neutral ſalt, of a bri- 
ny, calcarious nature. It is of great uſe in all caſes, 
where bathing is proper, made into a luke-warm bath. 
It is excellent in benumbed limbs, in waſting of the 
| C 5 3 


Drank inwardly, . and uſed -outwar 


* 


fleſh, and in nervous diſorders; as alſo in old ſores, 
tetters, and in all diſeaſes of the ſkin; as well as in 
the ſtone, gravel, rheumatiſm, and ty diſtempers. 

ws it cures the 
King's Evil, and is an excellent abſorbent, inſomuch 
that it is efficacious in ſoreneſs of ſtomach, obſtructions 
of the liver, and in the jaundice: it is alſo good in 
contractions and weak neſſes of the limbs, and in bro- 
ken conſtitutions from hard drinking. The doſe can- 
not be determined, and therefore it 1s, beſt to begin 
with drinking from a pint to a quart in a morning, 
that is, about half a pint at a time, with ſhort in- 


. tervals between the draughts: the quantity may be in- 


ereaſed to as much as the conſtitution will well bear, 
that is, as much as will ſit eaſy on the ſtomach, and 
paſs off well. | Pan 

 SOMERSETSHIRE is remarkable for having two of 
the moſt noted mineral Waters in the kingdom, thoſe 
of Briſtol and Bath, beſides others of different kinds: 
that at Hriſtol iſſues out.of a rock, and in that city is 
called the Hot-well Water. It is ſeated on the north 
fide of the river Avon, where there is a romantick and 
beautiful proſpect. When firſt drawn off, it is of a 
whitiſh colour, at leaſt ſometimes, which. it loſes gra- 
dually as it grows cold, and many ſmall bubbles ariſe 
in it when taken from the pump. The taſte is exceed- 
ing ſoft, pleaſant and milky, at the ſpring head, and 
is very agreeable to the ſtomach; but it leaves a fort 
of ſtipticity on the palate. It is entirely without ſmell, 
and is only lukewarm to the touch. It keeps well in 


bottles that are properly ftopped, loſing only a part 


of the elaſtick air, which flies off before the corks can 
be put in.: . 

With regard to chemical experiments, if a glaſs of 
water is ee upon a few grains of Sal Ammoniac, 
it immediately diſſolves it, with a very ſenſible effer- 
veſcence. Oil of Tartar not only produces the ſame 
effect, but renders the water milky, which after it has 
ſtood a-while goes off, and lets fall a light earthy pre- 
cipitate. Diflolved Soap, dropped into a glaſs of wa- 
ter, immediately curdles, and in a ſhort time the ſur- 


face is covered with a greaſy ſubſtance, and the water 


below 
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below becomes turbid. Twenty drops of the Solution 
of Silver, mixed with three ounces of the freſh water, 
in three hours made it appear as if a ſmall quantity of 
ink had been dropped therein. 24 
Theſe, and other experiments, ſeem to deelare there 
is ſome degree of an acid in the Bri/tol water, though. 
not diſcoverable by the taſte ; there is alſo a fmall por-- 
tion of ſulphur, becauſe when bottles filled with this 
water happen to be broken, it will ſtink very much. 
A gallon contains about 34 grains of ſediment, which- 
is of a light grey colour, of a brackiſh taſte, and bitter 
in the throat. This will ferment with acids, and turn 
green, after ſome time, with Syrup of Violets. The 
falt is white, but will not ferment with diſtilled vine- 
gar; and in the air it will grow damp. | 
Briftol water is generally allowed to be cooling, 
cleanſing and balſamick, with a conſiderable degree of 
1 which renders it org" — the — tes: 
it will alſo open the urin ages, obſtructed b — 
vel. It is oſeful in — — diſeaſes, that will. 
not yield to a common courſe of medicine, and'it is 
ſerviceable in many internal inflammations. It ſtrength- 
ens the ſtomach, promotes an appetite, aſſiſts digeſtion, . 
and will cure the firſt ſtages of a conſumption. It is 
in diſorders of the eyes, and will cure ulcers 
therein, if taken warm from the pump, and applied 
with a ſoft rag: it has alſo cured many ſcrophulous 
ulcers, by waſhing them in this water, others fay thoſe: 
of the cancerous kind, drinking the water at the ſame 
time: it has alſo been found ſucceſsful in the bloody-- 
flux, all internal ulcers, preternatural 'diſcharges, and 
bleedings of every kind. l | . 
The method of drinking the water, when the patient 
firſt comes down, is to go to the pump-room in the 
morning, and drink a glaſs or two beſore breakfaſt, as 
alſo about ſive in the afternoon; the next day the pa- 
tient takes three glaſſes before breakfaſt, and three in 
the afternoon; and this courſe is continued during 
his ſtay at the Hot Wells. 02 | e 6M | 
Bath water, when viewed by itſeli in a ſmall quan- 
tity, appears clear and tranſparent; but when beheld. 
in the Bath, the ſurface is of a ſea-green colour. The 
| | C 6 ſmell 
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ſmell is not very agreeable, eſpecially in the Hot Bath; 
but when quite freſh it has a ſoft and milky taſle, 
There are four Baths in this city, which differ from 
each other, chiefly in their degree of heat; namely, 
the Craſi- Bath, the Hot-Bath, the King's-Bath, and 
the Queen g- Batbz. £6 218 Joe? Ps: FEE 
With regard to the experiments made with it, it is 
obſervable that when carried at a diſtance from Bath, 
it will precipitate Silver out of Spirit of Nitre into a 
hardiſh curd ; but not ſo much as common ſalt : how- 
ever, it is concluded from hence by ſome, that ſea- 
ſalt predominates in Bath water. The. King's-Bath, 
and Hot-Bath, will turn the ſolution of Silver white, 
with a . bluiſh caft, which becomes gradually more 
duſk-coloured, and then depoſites a — grey ſedi- 
ment. The ſolution of Exgliſb Vitriol, mixed with 
this water, turns to a pearl- colour; that is, with the 
King's-Bath and Hot-Bath, and both will be covered 
with a thin variegated pellicle. With Oil of Vitriol, 
and other acids, the Bath waters will excite ſome in- 
teſtine motion, and greatly blunt the acidity. If one 
part of boiling Milk be mixed with two parts of Bath 
water, a thn whey and curd will appear, if the water 
be juſt taken up. A dram of Syrup of Violets will 
give a graſs- green colour to an ounce of the King 
Bath water, as well as of the Hot-Bath in 24 hours 
time. Ae SE 11 N 5 
Some experiments ſhew there is a vitriolick prin- 
ciple in the Bath waters; for if they be taken freſh from 
the pump, in clear froſty weather, Galls will tinge 
them of a purple colour; but when cold, they ſcarce 
make any alteration at all. It is generally thought to 
be owing to the ferruginous principle of Bath water, 
that it will make better and blacker ink than com- 
mon water. Likewiſe the ſand of the Baths, expoſed 
to the air for ſome time, will become vitriolick, and 
make ink with infuſion of Galls. That there is an 
oker in this water, appears from the yellow colour of 
the ſtones in the bottom of the Bath, and from the 
yellow matter like thin cream floating on the ſurface 
of the water, in the winter time. | J 
£ bit” #4 —-—_ "7 rom 
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From theſe- and other experiments it is conclud 


that there is a mixture of calcarious ſubſtance with the 


oker ; and the mud is found to conſiſt of a bluiſh clay, 


with ſome teſtaceous particles; when it has been uſed 


as a cataplaſm, it has ſomewhat of the ſmell of ſul- 
phur, and when rubbed on filver it changes it black. 
The ſand, thrown on a red hot iron, emits a blue 


flame with a ſulphureous ſmell, and being expoſed to 


the air becomes vitriolick, as before obſerved. 
A gallon of the Queen's-Bath water will yield 155 
grains of ſediment, the Hot-Bath 139, and the Craſi- 
Bath 130. The quantity of a calcarious and argilla- 
ceous ſubſtance is double to that of the ſaline; the 
quantity of ſalt in each gallon ſcarce exceeds 43 grains, 
and the reſt of the matter is a grit, with a blue ſul phu- 
reous earth or marl. The groſs remainder emits a 
ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, with a blue flame upon cal- 
cination; and by this operation a fourth part of the 
weight is loſt, by burning away. The reſult of all 
the obſervations of different Phyſicians plainly ſhew, 
that the minerals 1n Bath water conſiſt of a calcarious 
and marly earth and oker, a marine or ſea- ſalt, a little 


calcarious nitre, a glaſs of vitriol, a little bitumen, and 


a very ſmall quantity of ſulphur, which laſt can be 
made to appear no otherwiſe, than by conſequences. 
The Bath Phyſicians are agreed, that the Bath wa- 


ters are uſeful in all diſeaſes of the head and nerves, 


ſuch as convulſions, palſies and epilepſies; in all diſ- 


eaſes of the ſkin, obſtructions of the bowels ; in ſcir- 
rhoſities of the liver, ſpleen and meſentery ; in moſt diſ- 
eaſes of women, and in the ſcurvy and ſtone. - The 
Bath waters are certainly a moſt powerful deobſtru- 
ent, and their energy 1s ſo-great, and their operation 
ſo ſudden, that a very exa & preparation of the body is 
required, and a ftrifter regimen than in drinking 
other waters, Likewiſe, a regard muſt be had to the 
habit of body, the ſeaſon of the year, the ſymptoms 
of the diſeaſe, the changes of the weather, and the 
different degrees of heat in the ſeveral Baths. As for 
inſtance, the heat of the King's-Batb, without due pre- 
cautions, is apt to inflame the blood, heat the bowels, 
and ſometimes cauſe a fit of the gout. As to the 
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manner of the operation of Bath waters, whether by 
- bathing or drinking, or both, their effects are thus 
enumerated. Externally, they will heat, dry, atte- 
. Huate,. reſolve and ſtrengthen, and have a fingular 
virtue in diſeaſes from a cold and moiſt: cauſe. They 


_ eaſe pains, diſperſe cold tumours, dey wp moiſt ul- 
cers, and are very advantageous in phlegmatick diſ- 


eaſes. It is alſo remarkable, that nothing more effec- 
tually prevents too great a corpuleney than the fre- 
quent uſe of theſe Baths. Bathing cures contractions 
and relaxations of the limbs, —_— loſt ſenſe and 
motion; but it is not proper in a fit of the gout, 
except in the decline of that diſtemper. It is alſo 
Highly ſerviceable to thoſe, whoſe finews are impaired 
and crippled by the ſevere fits, and"their frequent re- 
turns. | | | 

The Bath waters taken inwardly, to- two or three 
_ commonly give two or three ſtools extraor- 

inary ; and it is remarked of the Hor-Bath, that it 


generally keeps the body open, while the King's-Bath- 


has a contrary effect. When they are uſed as an alte- 
rative, they dilute, attenuate, ſweeten, ſtrengthen and 
heal, correcting the acrimony of the firſt paſſages, and 
curing the many diſorders of thoſe parts. They ſup- 
ply a want of ſpirits, and are good in diſeaſes, where 
the ſecretions are diminiſhed, as well as in all ca- 


chectick and ſcorbutick habits of body. They are 


very ſucceſsful in hypochondriack diſorders, and me- 
lancholy, as well as in diſorders of the urinary paſſages, 
particularly ſharpneſs of urine, the ſtrangury, gravel, 
and ulcers of the bladder. The uſual time of bath- 
ing and drinking theſe waters is generally five or fix 
weeks, and, in obſtinate caſes, they muſt be repeated 
every year. The common quantity drank is from a 
er to a quart and half a pint a day; but ſome have 


n allowed to drink a gallon every day, and then 


the patient muſt- begin with ſmall doſes. + 
Alford is a village 24 miles ſoutk of Bath, and is 


remarkable for its mineral water, which has a nau- 


ſeous bitter taſte, and will curdle with ſoap, as well 


as yield a white grumous ſediment with the ſolution 


of Pot-aſhes.. It turns of a dilute green with Syrup of 


Violets, 


1 
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Violets, and Galls will produce a greeniſh- cloud on 
the ſurface, which deſcends. deeper in two or three 
days. A gallon-will yield fix drams of ſediment, con- 
fiſting | of calearious nitre and ſea-ſalt, with a little 
lime-ſtone. It is cooling, cleanſing, and penetrating, 
will attenuate groſs humours, deſtroy acrimony and 
temperate ebullitions of the blood; hence it is . 


in the ſcurvy, jaundice, and all ſorts of obſtructions, 


It cleanſes the urinary paſſages, purges briſkly, and 
promotes urine and ſweat. | 3 ths: ont 
Lincomb Water is ſeated near Bath, and the water is 
by ſome called Lincomb Spa. When firſt taken up, it 
has a light, briſk, ſulphureous ſmell, which it loſes 
in fix or eight minutes time; but its taſte of iron is 
more laſting, that is, for the ſpace of eight hours. It: 
is tranſparent at firſt, but becomes bluiſh with ſtand- 
ing, and throws up to the ſurface a thin, variegated” 


uactuous ſcum. From various experiments it appears, 


that this water is impregnated with iron and a little 
ſulphur, as alſo with. bitumen, and a ſmall quantity: 
of alkaline ſalt. It paſſes: off quickly by urine, mends 
the appetite, and raiſes the ſpirits. It is ſerviceable 
in diſorders of the firſt paſſages, and is good in ca- 
chexies, the jaundice, and recent obſtructions of the 
liver: it alſo deterges and heals ulcers of the kidnies, 
and removes the ſtrangury. Outwardly, it cleanſes and 
heals ſcrophulous ulcers, dries up ſharp humours, and 
cures foulneſſes of the ſkin. | | 
Queen g camel is a village five miles north of Ser- 
borne, where there is a ſpring that proceeds from a 
hard rocky bank, and is called the Black-Well, It 
imells like the waſhings of a foul gun, and, from the 
trials made with it, appears to contain a conſiderable: 
quantity of fulphur, ſome natron, and a calcarious 
earth, It cures, by bathing, ſcorbutick, leprous and 
ſcrophulous diſorders; and it has been obſerved to 
cure dogs of the mange, by dipping them therein. 
STAFFORDSHIRE has only three mineral waters, 
whoſe virtues are aſcertained, one of which is at Cod- 
all, a village 12 miles ſouth-weſt of Stafford, that is 
in the wood adjoining thereto, which is a fulphureous 
ſpring, and the ſulphur is mixed with falt, but not 
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ſufficient to reſtrain the volatility of the ſulphur, ſo 
that in the winter, before rain, it may be. ſmelled twen- 
ty yards off. It will lather with Soap, will not curdle 
Milk, and with Syrup of Violets will turn green; 
but neither Galls, Oak-leaves, nor a ſolution of Sub- 
limated Tartar, would throw down the ſulphur: how- 
ever, Spirit of Urine did, and turned it of a faintiſh 
red. When leproſies were more frequent, this water 
was famous for curing them; but at preſent it is only 
uſed in ſcrophulous caſes, and it operates both by 
ſtool and urine. ' They brew. their beer with this wa- 
ter, and in Dr. Plot's time there was a houſe, called 
the Brimſtone-Alebouſe, where no one that lived there 
was troubled with diſeaſes of the ſkin. | 

St. Eraſmus's-Well is in the grounds belonging to 
the Lord Chetwynd,. near Ingeſtre, two miles from 
Stafford. The water is clear, and of the colour of 
Sack, but has no remarkable taſte, nor ſmell. A gal- 
lon of this water will yield 300 grains of ſediment, 
whereof 272 are ſalt, and the reſt moſs. We are not 
told what diſeaſes it is uſed for, nor indeed that it is 
uſed at all. FT MELT? 

Willeughbridge is fix miles north-eaſt of Drayton in 
Shropſhire, and in the park near it there is a well, 
whoſe water is as clear as cryſtal ; but it renders. the 
ſides of the glaſſes, after they have been uſed awhile, 
a little oily, and of a bright yellow.colour, If a few 
drops of a ſolution of Sublimate be let fall int6 this wa- 
ter, it preſently becomes of a deep ſack-colour, which 
ſeems to ſhew. it has ſomewhat of a lixivial ſale. It 
will lather with Soap, -but will not curdle with Milk, 
nor change colour with Syrup of Violets. Contrary 
to moſt other waters, it leaves nothing behind it, after 
the evaporation of ſeveral gallons. Its oil or ſulphur 
is ſo very volatile, that when diſtilled in a glaſs-body 
and head, the Oil of Sulphur comes over the helm, 
upon the firſt heat, and is always in the receiver, be- 
fore the leaſt drop of water appears. There is ſuch 
plenty of this water, that at leaſt 60 Springs have been 
counted, that ſend forth plentiful ſtreams. Dr. Plot 
informs us, that .theſe waters have performed mauy 
wonderful cures, which he attributes to its balſamick 
11215 . var tue, 
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virtue, and its. great ſubtilty and volatility; and he 
farther adds, if we were to judge of the waters, 
from the many | atteſted cures, it bids as fair for an 
univerſal- medicine, as any thing elſe in the world. 
SHROPSHIRE has a mineral water at Moreton, 2 
village two miles weſt of Market Drayton, which will 
not lather with Soap, but curdles Milk, and yields a 
white ſediment with Oil of Tartar; it turns green 


y with Syrup of Violets, and ſcarlet with Logwood. 
! A..gallon of this water will yield 277 grains of ſedi- 


ment, whereof 76 are earth, and the reſt a calcarieus 
nitre. It is an excellent cooling diuretick and ca- 
thartick, and purges very briſkly. It bears a great 
reſemblance to Holt water, only the taſte is more pun- 
gent, and conſequently -it is very likely to have the 
ame virtues, Vo IR N 4 
Pitchford is a village fix miles ſouth by eaſt of 
Shrewſbury, which takes its name from the pitchy 
ſpring that is found there, on the top of which there 
oats a liquid bitumen, though it is ſcummed off every 
day. It is found to be excellent for wounds, and will 
cure inveterate ſcrophulous ulcere. AE 
Braſeley is a village four miles north-eaſt of Ven- 
lock, and has a burning Well, which was diſcovered 
about the year 1711. A candle being put down into 
the well, it will take fired the diſtance of a quarter 
of a yard, darting and flaſhing in a violent manner, 
to the height of 1820 inches. It is hotter than com- 
mon fire, and boils any thing much ſooner. It ap- 


It pears to be impregnated with a ſort of liquid bitumen. 
Ik, In Surry there are ſeveral mineral waters, the 
My moſt famous of which is at Zp/om, a town about 15 


miles ſouth-weſt of London. The water is pretty clear 


war and without ſmell ; but if it be kept in covered veſſels 
dy for ſome. weeks in ſummer, it will ſtink, and acquire 
m, a nauſeous bitter taſte, with ſomewhat of a mauk ith. 
be- ſaltneſs. It will curdle with Soap and Salt of Tartar, 


and with Spirit of Sal Ammoniac it will let fall a 
grumous ſediment; but if mixed with lime-water, it 


ot will continue clear. A gallon will yield an ounce, 
any ſometimes an ounce and a half, of a fort of cream 
ick and ſediment, which is of a-greyiſh colour, almoſt im- 
ue, palpable, 


1 
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palpable, of a brackiſh, nauſeouſly bitter taſte, and 
an odd ſtrong flavour. There are about eight parts of 


; falt to one of earth, the former of which is of a 
. whitiſh yellow colour, and of a ſingular ſtrong ſmell, 


with a nauſeous bitter taſte. All authors agree, that 
the cryſtals of this ſalt will require but a ſmall propor- 
tion of water to diſſolve them, for an equal weight 
has been found ſufficient. The ſalt has a purging 
quality, for half an ounce, diffolved in ſpring water, 
wall work like other phyſfick. The water itſelf is a 
diluent, and a mild abſorbent: it is alſo diuretick and 
cathartick, Poor people formerly uſed to waſh old 
Sores with the water, with a good effect. A doſe of 
the water, in ſummer, is two-thirds of a pint, and in 
ne winter, half a'pint. te. 

Stoke is a village two miles ſouth of Cobham, where 
there is a ſpring commonly called F4/op*s-Well. This 
water is thought to contain more ſalt that any purging 
water in England, and it has a taſte much like that 
of Ep/om-Wells., A gallon of this water yields an 
ounce and a half, with 22 grains of fediment, that 
is, 742 grains in all. It is very white, and has ſomewhat 


of a brackiſh taſte, with a nauſeous bitterneſs. The 


earthy matter bears but a ſmall proportion to the falt, 
which, as Dr. Hales informs us, will ſhoot into very 
bitter, irregular oblong abe ſome of which have 
retained their former firmneſs, for five years at leaſt. 
Half an ounce of diſtilled water will diſſolve only 10 


grains of ſalt, though ſtanding by the fire- ſide, in 


which it greatly differs from that at Zp/om. From the 
experiments made with it, it appears, that this water 
contains a large proportion jy carious nitre, a little 
ſalt and calcarious earth, and very probably a little 
natron. A leſs quantity will ſuffice for a doſe than of 
any other; for which reaſon it fits better on the ſto- 
mach, and enlivens the ſpirits of thoſe that drink it. 
It has been long noted as a good purging water; for 
a ſingle quart will purge pretty briſkly, and promote 
plenty of urine without gripes. It cures obſtinate. 
ſcorbutick caſes; and, as Swe think, there is a fine 


volatile ſpirit, in the water; it may be drank fora 


conſiderable 
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conſiderable time, as an alterative, with happy conſe- 
Wann! | ; 
Stretliam is a village fix miles ſouth of Londan, that 
has been long remarkable for its medicinal ſpring. 
The water has ſomewhat of a yellowiſh tinge, and 
throws up- a ſcum variegated with-copper, blue and 
green colours. At the ſpring head it has a ſaline nau- 
ſeous taſte, and a gallon will yield 200 grains of ſedi- 
ment, the ſalt. of which has a penetrating, brackiſh 
taſte, with a ſtrong flavour, and in the air it will al- 
moſt melt. This is partly marine, and partly nitre, 
enveloped with a little ſulphur, and a greater propor- 
tion of abſorbent earth. When it was moſt in vogue, 
three pints boiled to a pint and a half were given as 
a purge; for it operates both by. ſtool and urine, and 
it has been found goed in diſorders of the eyes. 
The Dog-end-Duch is a noted publick houſe: in St. 
George's-Fields, in the pariſh of Lambeth near London. 
The water is clear, and has very little taſte but a 
gallon will yield 200 grains of ſediment, of a dirty 
colour, and a pungent, brackiſh taſte. The earthy 
matter is as One to twelve, in proportion to the ſalt, 
and it will ferment ſtrongly with Spirit of Salt and 


Spirit of Vitriol; but will not turn to perfect lime by 


calcination. This weter has been noted for curin 

leprous diſorders; and ſome have affirmed, that it 
cured an ulcerated cancer in the breaſt by drinking the 
water, and keeping a cloth, wet therein, always over 
it, Being drank from one pint to three, it generally 


purges eaſily and briſkly, without affecting the th, 


unleſs in very tender conſtitutions. It may be ta 

as an alterative, inſtead of common drink, for the 
cure of ſcorbutick pimples, tetters, the leproſy, and 
the King's Evil. It is alſo a palliative cure in cance- 


rous diforders, and has been the means of prolonging 


the lives of ſeveral. The only fault of this water is, 


its being too cooling, for which reaſon it is prejudicial 


to perſons of phlegmatick conſtitutions, and of weak 
habits of boa” £93 £4 | 


enen 


and Guildford, and is ſeven miles ſauth-weſt of King- 
Hon. The water has a ſenſible taſte of iron; and a 


gallon. 
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gallon will yield ſeven grains of a ſubſtance like oker, 
which a loadſtone will attract, without calcination, 
It is a ftrong chalybeate, and deſerves to be more 
known. £ | wer n | 

WARWICKSHIRE has two mineral Springs, one of 


which is at Lemington, three miles ſouth-weſt of Dun⸗ 


church, and is of a ſaline nature. A gallon yields 


\ 


960 grains of ſediment, 30 whereof are calcarious 
nitre, and the reſt ſea-ſalt. It is a ſtrong purge and 
vomit, and is drank by labouring people from two 
uarts to three. It is noted for curing ſore legs, and 
iſeaſes of the ſkin. - . | RFI TRE GL4 LS 6 
 {imington is a village ſeven, miles ſouth of Stratford 
upon Avon, and the water found here, though it has 
a brackiſh taſte, is one of the ſtrongeſt chalybeats in 
England. It ſparkles at the ſpring head like bottled 
cyder; but it will not curdle with Milk, and yet Oil 
of Tartar will procure a ſmall coagulum. It will turn 
urple or black with Galls, according to the quantity; 
hes with Syrup of Violets it changes to a green. 
quart of Water will yield near a ſpoonful of a reddiſh 
white powder, that will ferment and fume with acids, 
Thoſe that drink this water have their ſtools tinged 
blackiſh, and though it generally operates by urine, 
it will ſometimes purge. Internally, it is good in the 
ſcurvy, obſtructions of the bowels, the jaundice, and 
beginning of the dropſy; it is alſo good in the ſtran- 
gury, and difficulty of making water.. ö 


Wesruokz lamp has a mineral Water at Kirkby- 
Thower, a village eight miles eaſt of 'Penrith, which 


is a weak purging chalybeate. It is exceeding clear, 
ſweetiſh, and has a little taſte of tea. It grows whitiſh 
with alkalies, and turns to a clear purple with the So- 
lution of Silver; but it becomes of a pink purple 


with Galls, a red purple with Logwood, and a deep 


green with Syrup of Violets. A gallon contains 190 
grains of ſediment, of which 140 are lime-ſtone, and 
50 a calcarious nitre. The ſalt will not diſſolve en- 
tirely in 48 times its own weight of diſtilled water; 
but it will turn of a pale green with Syrup of Violets. 
This water is a more powerful abſorbent than mw 
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other of this kind, and it will purge well, if drank 
to the quantity of three or four quarts. e 

Sbapmore is a marſhy heath, lying between the 
mountains to the north of Shap. The water here 
ſeems to. be of a ſulphureous nature, for it has a ſtrong 
ſetid ſmell, and a ſenſible bitterneſs; but this ſoon 
goes off when it evaporates over the fire. It will cure 
dle with Soap, and let fall a large white ſediment, 
with the Solution of Pot-aſhes. A gallon will yield 
376 grains of a ſaline ſediment, with a ſmall 
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has a ſalt, pungent; bitter taſte, growing moiſt when 


4 expoſed to the air. This water has been caſually 
1 found to work by ftool and urine, and three pints 
n have proved a very ſtrong purge. It will cure invete- 
d rate piles, and is uſed by the common people to cure 
il rheumatick pains in the joints, by rubbing it warm 
n on the parts affected. ee e eee 
3 Wifherlake is a village ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of 
A Kendal, where the mineral ſpring has a faltiſh taſte, 
ſh and in ſummer ſmells a little like ſulphur, throwin 
8. up a whitiſh ſcum. With Oil of Tartar it lets fall a 
d pearl-coloured ſediment, and with Galls it precipi- 
e, tates one that is purple. A gallon yields 547 
ne grains of ſediment, conſiſting chiefly of ſea- ſalt 
ad and a calcarious earth, with a little mixture of a bit-. 
N- ter, purging ſalt. . From experiments made with it, 
1 it appears that it is chiefly impregnated with ſea- ſalt, 
2 combined with a kind of calcarious nitre, a little 
ch iron, and a ſmall quantity of ſulphur. It has been 
ar, found of great uſe in the ſtone, gravel, worms, want 
ſh of appetite, the cachexy, jaundice and dropſy. 

0 WiIXTrSsHIRE has a mineral Spring at . 
ple lately taken notice of, and was found in a garden near 
ep the river. At the ſpring head it has a briſk ferrugi- 
90 nous taſte, and turns of a claret colour with Galls. A 
ond BW gallon will yield 39 grains of a ſediment of the co- 
en- lour of oker, which has a very brackiſh taſte. It 
er; contains a ſtrong ſea-· falt, and a natron combined 
ts. with iron. It has cured ſcorbutick diſorders, beſides 
ny others that are not particularly taken notice of. 


Weft. Aſbton is a hamlet in the pariſh of Steeple. 
£/vton, four miles eaſt of Trowbridge, which your 4 
eng 


proportion of very white earth. It is very white, and N 
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ſpring that yields © nxt water all the year round. 
It is clear, and will depoſite a ſmall-quantity of ſedi- 
ment, after it has been kept ſeveral months in bottles. 
It will curdle with Soap, and lets fall a white grumous 
ſediment with the ſolution of Pot-aſhes. A gallon 
will yield two drams and two ſcruples of a whitiſh 
ſediment, with a ſaline bitter taſte and warmneſs on 
the tongue. It is chiefly impregnated with ſea- ſalt, 
nitre, and a little iron, with a ſmall matter of ſul- 
phur. The water is beſt drank at the fountain head, 
and three pints is purging and diuretick. 

Noad is a village eight miles north of Bath, where 
there is a mineral Spring, whoſe water has a chaly- 


beate and ſulphureous taſte and ſmell. A gallon will 


yield near à dram of a yellow coloured ſediment, 
that has a ſalt and pungent taſte. The water appears 
to be impregnated with iron, ſulphur, and a ſtrong, 
native alkali or natron. It is a very gentle purge, 
and is good in ſcrophulous:caſes and diſeaſes of the 


ſkin; it will alſo cure fcorbutick ulcers. 


Holt is fix miles eaſt of Bath, and is of note for 
its medicinal ſpring, firſt taken notice of in the year 
1713. It will tet fall a groſs, grumous ſediment with 
Oil of Tartar, and when mixed with Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniac, a white cruſty ſubſtance adheres to the 
ſides of the glaſs. It will not lather with Soap, but 
will ferment with Oil of Vitriol. With Syrup of 
Violets it will become greeniſh, and with Galis change 
to a green. Logwood turns it to a deep red, Brazil 
Wood to a ſcarlet, and Rhubarb to a pale amber co- 
lour. A gallon will yield 176. grains of very white 
ſediment, which has a ſaltiſn, bitter taſte, and will 
grow moiſt in a damp air; but the earthy part 1s 
nearly equal to the ſalt. This — Hs con- 


tains a calcarious nitre, and the operation is more 


mild than other ſprings of this kind, on account of 


a large quantity of earthy matter contained therein. 


In ſmall doſes it is an alterative and dinretick ; but 
to quarts will purge pretty briſkly. It will dilute, 
cool, abſorb and firengthen, and is uſed both exter- 
nally and internally. Rags, or a ſpunge, dipped 
therein, will cure ſcrophulous ulcers, attended with 
carious bones; but then it muſt be taken „ 
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the ſame time. It will alſo cure inveterate runni 
ulcers of the legs and other parts, and diſeaſes of the 
ſkin, attended with great heat and corroſive humours. 
It is good for fore eyes, the piles, and ulcers of a can- 
cerous nature, uſed outwardly and drank inwardly. 
It never fails of procuring an appetite, and will 
ſtrengthen the relaxation of any part. 
Yor Ksn1Re'has ſeveral mineral Springs, of which 
the principal one is at Malton, otherwiſe called New 
Malton, that lies in the road from York to Scarborough. 
The ſpring lies at the weſt end of the town, and is 
ſo ſtrongly impregnated with iron, that it is called the 
: Malton Spa. Seven pints contain three drams and a 
| half of a reddiſh brown ſediment, which has an au- 
ſtere bitteriſh taſte, and a ſalt of a calcarious nitre, 
. though different in ſome ſenſe from others; for it will 
not ferment with Oil of Vitriol, nor Spirit of Salt; 
. but it will turn greeniſh with Syrup of Violets. The 
4 mud and ſcum of this water will dry up and heal old 
ulcers, ſcabs and tetters to-a wonder. Neat the 
* water works agreeably by ſtool and urine, unleſs the 
* ſtomach be foul, and then it will vomit the firſt day 
h or two. The common doſe is from three pints to ſix; 
al but ſome think ſmaller doſes would be more proper. 
* It is good in the hypocendriack melancholy, in an 
mt aſthma with ſpitting of blood, and in internal ulcers 
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of and bleedings. It is alſo recommended in obſtructions | 
ge of the bowels, and in a relaxation, weakneſs, and \ 
& languidneſs of the body, it being a ſtrengthener and 1 
_ a deobſtruent as well as a purge. | | 132 | 
* Croft is a village in the North Riding of Yorkfhire, 


i on the confines of the bifhoprick of Durbam, where 
0 there is a ſpring of fine, clear, ſparkling water, with 
n- a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur. A gallon yields 177 grains 
re of a very white ſediment, which has a ſtrong ſmell 
of like that of hawthorn flowers. It conſiſts of lime. 
. ſtone, nitre, and ſea-ſalt; but the nitre is double or 
ut I treble to the latter. It is a purging water, if drank 

from four pints to nine, and is ſaid to have performed 

many eminent eures, both by drinking and Ho Toray 
Harrogate is two miles north-weſt of Knareſborough, 
in hoof: Riding; it is ſappoſed-to be the nge 
ſulphureous 
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ſulphureous water in Great Britain. A gallon of that 
commonly drank, for there are three wells, contains 
two ounces of pure ſea-ſalt, and near two ſcruples of 
earth; therefore the predominating ſalt muſt needs be 
marine. A warm hath made with this water cures 

aches, ' bruiſes, ſtrains, lameneſs, - weakneſs of the 
back, beginning of the dropſy, and paralytick pains 
and weakneſſes. It alſo diſſolves hard ſwellings, cures 
old ulcers, and all diſeaſes of the ſkin; it has alſo 
great power in eaſing the gout and ſciatica. Inter- 
nally, drank from three to four pints, it purges briſk. 
ly, and raiſes the ſpirits. - It powerfully cleanſes the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, killing all forts of worms; 
beſides which it will cure the cold ſcurvy, and help 
the jaundice of many years ſtanding. It alſo cures 
diſorders of the ſpleen, the green ſickneſs, cramp, 
the head-ach, and the king's evil. 


©" Broughton water proceeds from a ſpring, in the 


road from Skipton in Yorkfhire, to Coln in Lancaſhire, 
the village being in the mid-way between thoſe two 
places. It is of a whitiſn colour, and colder than 
common water, as is obſervable in others of the ſul- 
phureous kind. A gallon contains four drams of ſe- 
diment, the fourth part of which is earth, and the 
reſt ſea-ſalt and nitre. The virtues are much the ſame 
as thoſe of Harrogate water, but weaker. 

' Wiegleſworth is a village in the Veſt Riding, four 
miles Tuch of Settle, where there 1s a ſpring remark- 
able for yielding an alkaline nitrous ſalt. It is very 
black, and has a. ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur, with a faltiſh 
taſte, and lathers with Soap; but will not curdle 
Milk. Three gallons yield ſeven drams of ſediment, 
of which fix ſcruples and a half are black earth, and 
the reſt ſalt. The country people drink four or five 
- pints of this water as a vomit, and fix or ſeven as a 
purge; but it ſeems ſtrange that more ſhould be re- 
quired for the latter than the former. | | 
\ Newton-dale is in the North Riding, 12 miles weſt by 
north of Whitby. The water here is cold and very 
aſtringent; and it petrifies every thing in its courſe, 

rodueing various and beautiful incruſtations and 


. figures: It effectually cures looſeneſles and 2 
1 | | | 3.00 
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of every kind, both in men and. beaſt; and it quickly 
and wonderfully reſtores weakened joints, that are 
even beginning to be diſtorted, by bathing therein. 

Knareſborough is noted for à dropping Well, ſo 
called, and is a market-town in the Ve Riding. The 
water is very cold, extremely limpid and ſweet, and 
it will let fall a white ſediment with Oil of 'Tartar. It 
has a petrifying 2 and its particles conſiſt 
chiefly of ſpar and ſome ſulphur. - A gallon of the 
water, that fell from the petrifying rock, yielded 185 
grains of ſediment, of which ſeven ſcruples and four 
grains left five ſcruples and four grains of earth, 
which would ferment with acids; and there were two. 
ſeruples of ſalt, which ſhot into nitrous cryſtals. It 
cures inveterate fluxes of the belly, bloody fluxes,” 
and the diabetes, as well as all preternatural diſ- 
charges of blood; alſo colliquative ſweats, as well as 
ulcers of the bowels, and hectick fevers. - Three half 
pints a ⏑ eee 

Scarborough Water is the moſt noted in all Zork- 
hire, and was diſcovered about 160 years ago. It 
has been much uſed of late years, not only at the 
fountain head, but at diſtant places. The taſte is 
bitteriſñl and ferruginous; it curdles with Soap, 
and yields a large white grumous ſediment with Oil 
of Tartar. A gallon yields about 284 grains of a 
reddiſh white colour, with a bitter, ſaltiſn and rough- 
iſn taſte, It deſtroys the ſourneſs of acids, ferments 
ſtrongly therewith, and turns of a light green with 
Syrup of Violets. The proportion of earth to the ſa- 
line parts is as 66 to 4 50. The water has been found 
good in hectick fevers, the rheumatiſm, ſcurvy, pre- 
ternatural thirſt, recent and partial inflammations, 
and diſeaſes of the ſkin, It is alſo good in diſorders 
of the ſtomach from intemperance, as well as in hy- 
pocondriack and hyſterick diſorders; in aſthmas, in 
habitual coſtiveneſs, the heart-burn, and in all caſes 
where purging is indicated. 637 $3 
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Of EARTAHS aud CLAYS. 


| CT ſort of Earth, which we call-SOIL, pro- 
J cdeeds from the putrefaction of animal and vege. 
table ſubſtances, and will burn in the fire and ſwim in 
the water. Lianæus has nine ſorts of theſe, whereof 
one does not properly belong to this claſs ;/ the others 
are, the Marſhy Soil interwoven with roots, and this is 
the ſame that we call Turf, which in many parts of 
\ England is uſed for ſuch. The Vegetable Watry Soil is 
nothing elſe but Mud, and is to be met with every 
where in and. abut ſtanding waters. The Spungy Soil 
of heaths will-ferment. with ſome ſort of fluids, particu- | 
larly acids. The Vegetable Soil of the Alps is to be 
met. with every where among thoſe mountains, and : 
is a little reddiſh, or rather of a blackiſh brown. The 
Vegetable Common Black Soil is met with in various 
laces, particularly in meadows, fields, and paſtures. f 
he Vegetable Reddiſh Soil, partaking of Oker, is , 
particularly found in Ye Gotbland. The Animal Soil " 
af brute beaſts may be met with in places where ſeve- 
ral of thoſe animals have been. laid in heaps, and have Ml , 
_ putrified and turned to Duſt; that of human bodies y. 
may be ſeen in every church yar. 1 
- A CLAY is a heavy, thick, fat, tenacious, ſmooth WM ; 
Earth, which when held in the mouth becomes like of 
ſoap or ſuet ; it is either ſoft. or hard, in proportion to 
the quantity of Water that is mixed with it, for it BY gr 
zeadily diſſolves in that fluid. When it is ſoft, it may va 
eaſily be ſhaped into any form; but, when it is baked ha 
in the fire, it turns into a ſtony ſubſtance. | There are to 
a prodigious number of different ſorts of Clay, and of yi, 
different colours. Y 3s 
The Clay. that is perſectly pure and white. is of 2 in 
very fine texture, and when cut leaves a poliſhed ſhining ma 
ſubſtance ; when examined by a microſcope, it appears Wl it i. 
to be of a cloſe, even, regular texture, unleſs mixed WM Th, 
with particles of a different kind. It will ferment mut 
pretty briſkly with Aqua Fortis, as will moſt * 183 
i | s; 
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kinds; for Linnæus makes it a characteriſtic of Clay. 
Whether we have here any of this ſort is uncertain. 
The CINMOT IAN RART IH of the ſhops is a ſort» of 
Fullers-earth, and is of a dull White colour, though! 
the ſurface is tolerably ſmooth. When burnt in the: 
fire, it becomes very white and hard, and in a violent 
fire will turn to a dirty fort of Glaſs. It is to be met 
with in ſeveral parts of England, particularly at Wedenf- 
bury in Staffordſhire, where they uſe it, for making; to- 
bacco pipes, as they do another ſort, which is-hard, 
$ heavy, and» of a greyiſh white, which is ſaid: to bee 
f the beſt: of all Tobaces- pipe: Clays. Beſides theſe, 
13 there are the White Tough Clay, the Smooth - Greyiſi 
Y White Clay, the Heavy Grey Clay, the Soft Grey Alka- 
il line Clay, a Hard Grey Alkaline Clay, a Soft Aſh- 
u- coloured Heavy Clay, and ſeveral other kinds, whoſe 
be differences are not ſo conſiderable as to be particularly 
ad inſiſted upon. They are uſed for making; tobacco- 
he pipes, Dutch tiles, and ſeveral ſorts of earthen ware. 
us The EARTH of MaLTa, fo called from the Iſland 
es, from whence' it is brought, is a ſort of Clay of a whitiſh 
is aſh colour, and is imported in ſmall cakes, marked: 
oil with various characters. | | 
Ve- There are four ſorts of VELLOW CLAY, all which: 
ave will ferment with Aqua Fortis; one of theſe is entirely: 
lies yellow, another yellow with blue ſpots, the third is a 
ſandy Clay, and conſequently: brittle; as well as the 
oth WF fourth, which is of a browniſh-yeHlow. They are all: 
ike of uſe for making ſome ſorts of earthen ware. | 
1 t0 The Hard Brown Spotted CLAY is in ſome de- 


r it gree tranſparent, and is of a fine ſhining pale brown, 
may Wl variegated and ſpotted with deep black. It does not 
ked WW ſtain the hands when touched, and yet it adheres firmly 
are 


to the tongue, having a ſort of an aſtringent taſte, but 
without grittineſs. This is what is uſually called Lenmian 
Earth, or The True Sealed Earth, and is brought over 
in ſmall cakes, weighing above four drams each, and 
marked with ſeveral characters. The iſland on which 
it 1s dug was formerly called Lemos, but now Stalimene. 
The virtues of this Earth, or Clay, were formerly 
much celebrated, and it was given as an antidote 
againſt poiſons. It was ſuppoſed to be of an alkaline 

n D 2 ſubſtance, 
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ſubſtance, but this is found to be a miſtake; for it 


will not ferment or efferveſce with Aqua Fortis, nor 
indeed ſeveral others, notwithſtanding what Linneus 
has ſaid to the contrary, When analyſed, it is found 
to contain a {mall quantity of an urinous volatile Salt, 
a ſmall matter of bituminous oil, and a little Salt like 
common Salt. It may be eafily diſſolved in Water, 
and has been given in ſome diſorders ; but it is now 
not uſed with us. 171 | 
There are three Enciisu CLAYS of the brown 


ſort, as the Brown Heavy Tough Clay, with which 


they floor barns in ſome places, and in others make 
earthen veſſels. The Duſky Bluiſh Brown Tough 
Clay, which when burnt in the fire turns to a red co- 
Jour, and in a violent fire to a deep graſs green; how- 


ever, it is moſt uſeful for making of tiles. The Hard 


Pale Brown Clay is generally full of ſhining particles, 
and is of a rough kind ; but being mixed with tougher 
Clay in Stafforaſbire, it ſerves to make ſtrong veſſels of 
ſeveral kinds. 8. | 

The Blueiſh Brittle Soft CLAY has ſomewhat of 
the nature of Marl, and when dry it appears to be 
full of ſhining particles. It burns to a darker colour, 


and is uſed in ſeveral parts of England for making a 


very ſtrong ſort of earthen- ware. The Tough Bluiſh 
Clay has an even ſmooth ſhining ſurface, and when 
burnt in the fire becomes as hard as ſtone, and of a 
fine red colour, It is to be met with in Northampron- 
fire, but at preſent" is made no uſe of. The Hard 
Tough Pale Blue Clay is extremely heavy, and of a 
cloſe, even texture; being burnt it turffs to a pale yellow, 
but it will not well endure the fire. It is uſed to make 
gally-pots, and the like. The Light Soft Blue Clay 
is of a looſe texture, and burns to a pale reddiſh brown; 


there are but ſmall quantities found of it at a time, 


and therefore it cannot be ſuppoſed to be much in ule 
in making any ſort of veſſels. The Hard Tough 


Whitiſh Blue Clay is ſuppoſed to be that with which 


they make China ware. here in England when mixed 
with other things; however, this is not certain. 


Tue Green Heavy Turf CLAY is a fine ſmooth 


of a dull dufky green, and very _ 
tb EL: t 
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It has hitherto been put to no uſe. The Pale Smooth 
Green Hard Clay is of a ſmooth, even, regular texture, 
very heavy, of a ſhining ſurface, and almoſt as hard 
as Stone. When a thin piece of it is held up to the 
light it is almoſt tranſparent ; but in the fire it loſes 
its green colour, and turns to a pale grey. It has been 


brought from Saxony in Germany. 
VERDITER is a fort of bluiſh green hard Clay, 


and is. uſually dug out of the Earth in lumps of dif- 
ferent ſizes, that is, from half a pound to fix pounds 


and upwards, It is of a fine even gloſſy ſurface, and 
very ſmooth to the touch: it does not colour the hand 
but when it is drawn n s rough ſurface it leaves a 
duſky green line. When burnt it is of a duſky brown 
colour, being entirely diveſted of its green or blue, It 
has been brought from ſeveral parts; but that from 
HTtaly is the beſt, and is much uſed by painters, 
The Encr1sn VERDITER is got out of Mendig 
Hills in 3 and is a hard, heavy, firm earth, 
of a deep duſky green colour; when burnt it becomes 
as hard as ſtone, and of a very pale whitiſh brown colour. 
There is another Greyiſh n Brittle Clay, that is 
met with in Mendip Hills, which burſts and crackles 
in the fire, though the change of the colour is very 
{mall ; but it acquires a confiderable hardneſs. 
The Soft Pale Red CLAY is very clammy while 
ſoft, but when dry it is compact and hard, and of a 


very beautiful pale red, variegated with grey, at leaſt 


ſometimes. - In the fire it grows as hard as ſtone, but 
the colour is much the ſame. It is brought to London 


from the e of Wight, and is ſaid to be of ſome uſe to 


the workers in mahogany wood. The Pale Browniſh 
Red Smooth Clay has ſomewhat of a Browniſh caſt, 


and is commonly veined with Pale Blueiſh Grey Clay; 


it is conſiderably heavy, and of a very cloſe even tex- 
ture, It crackles at firſt in the fire, but becomes pretty 


hard, In Staffordſhire it is part of the compoſition of 


their fineſt earthen ware. The Duſky Brown Reddiſſi 
Blue Clay is found in ſeveral parts of England, parti- 
cularly in Stafford/pire,, where it is a principal ingre- 
dient in their fine earthen ware | 
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The Light Brittle Black CLAY is more dry than 
the generality of this fort, and not quite ſo tough; but 
it is ſeldom met with except in ſmall quantities at a 
time, In the fire it emits a pale blue flame, with a 
ſulphureous ſmell, and burns to a very deep red. It 
is common in many parts of England. The Tough 
Heavy Black Clay, while in the bed, is of a ſhining jet 
black, extremely heavy, and pretty moiſt, with a fine 
gloſſy ſmooth ſurface when cut with a ſpade ; when 
dry, it becomes extremely heavy and compact, and 
will not diſſolve eaſily in water. In the fire it becomes 
as hard as ſtone, and of a pale red colour; it was 


formerly unknown in Zxgland, hut has been lately met 


with in .$:aford/ire and elſewhere. The Heavy Brit- 
tle Black Clay is very fine, heavy, and of a ſmooth 
compact texture. When burnt, it becomes perfectly 
white, for which reaſon in Vorthampromſbirs it is uſed 
for making tobacco pipes. | 
There are Sealed EARTHS in Germany, ſo called, 
becauſe they are marked with particular ſeals; the 
rincipal of which are at Gran in Hungary, and Gola- 
dr. in Silgia. That of Graz is called the Marrow of 
Gold; it is of. a yellow colour and fat, ſeeming to be 
of a ſoapy ſubſtance, and melting in the mauth. It is 
got out af the gald mines near Graz, and is under the 
care of the magiſtrates, who have it made into round 
balls, and marked with the city ſeal. They ſuppoſe 
it to be impregnated with a golden Sulphur. The 
(Goldberg Sealed Earth has the name of the Marrow of 
Silver, and is of a whitiſh grey colour. It is ſuppoſed 
to be derived from filver, from whence it has its name. 
It is not brought into medical practice in England. 


| CASES. 


Of MARL S. 


: ARL is an earthy, brittle, light ſubſtance, be- 
IVI tween Clay and Chalk; for it is not ſo ſoft and 
fat as Clay, nor ſo hard as Chalk, nor will it very 
eafily diſſolve in water. 4 
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Cimouran EARTH is heavy, but looſe and apt to 
crumble, for which reaſon, being thrown on the ſur- 
face of the earth, it ſoon moulders away. It has 
not the leaſt efferveſcence when put in water; for it 
only melts away, and turns to a ſort of ſizy liquor of 
a greyiſh colour. It is not at all affected with the oil 
of tartar, but ſpirit of ſalt poured on it (cauſes it to 
ferment. It is pretty fat and ſoapy. | 
Sau EARTH is very fine, pure, of a cloſe equal 
texture, and yet remarkably light; when dry, it is 
of a fine bright white, with a ſmooth poliſhed ſurface; 
it is very ſoft to the touch and adheres firmly to the 
tongue; when burnt in the fire it becomes of a ſnowy 
white, and is found in the fe of Samos; but this, as 
well as the former, is not at preſent uſed in medicine. 
The Samian ASTER is by ſome called Samian 
Earth, but at differs greatly from the former, it being 
of a looſe texture, and will not cut into regular pieces. 
It is of a pale browniſh white, and ſeems rough, dry, 
and duſty to the touch, but adheres firmly to the tongue. 
It turns to a pale aſh colour in the fire, and is found 
between clefts of ſtone in the and of Samos. 
CIAN EARTH is a denſe compact ſubſtance, but 
of a ſoft texture, and eaſily broken in pieces. When 
dry 1t has an irregular e of a pale greyiſh white, 
and ſeems to confilt of numerous flakes. It is very 
fine and ſoft to the touch, adheres firmly to the tongue, 
and melts freely in the mouth. Thrown into the wa- 
ter, it cauſes it to bubble with a hiſſing noiſe, and melts 
into a ſubſtance like cream; in the fire it becomes 
perfectly white, and is found in the iſland of Chto; but 
it is of no uſe in medicine. | 2 | 
CELENEUSIAN EARTH, by ſome called Mineral 
Agarick, is found in the perpendicular clefts of the 
ſtrata of ſtone, in 1rregular-maſſes of a fine pure white 
colour, It is ſpungy, brittle, whites the fingers, and 
adheres firmly to the tongue. When thrown into 
water, it ſends up a great number of bubbles with a 
1 hifling noiſe, and turns it white. It comes to a ſnowy 
* whiteneſs in the hre, and is found in ſtone quarries 
ry almoſt all the world over. EASY e 2241 ee 
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_ - -like Lime. It is found in ſome parts of e 


The White Spungy Denſe MARL is not ſo white 


as the former, but is of a more denſe texture. It i; 
frequently found in the cavities of ſtones, and, if alone, 
generally near the ſurface of the earth. When it 
is dry, it becomes of an uneven compact texture, mo- 
derately heavy, and of a dull dead white. It bubbles 
zin the water like the former, with a hiſſing noiſe, and 


is found in many parts of England. 


Hard Spungy Alkaline White MARL, called by 
ſome Native Lime, is a hard dry coarſeiſh earth found 
in the clefts of ſtone, and ſometimes lying looſe upon, 
or immediately under them. It is of a dull whitiſh 


colour, with a ſmall mixture of greyiſh brown, and 
is of a more firm texture than the former earths. It 
bubbles and hiſſes like the former, and will cement 


MEeLtian EARTH, found in the iſland formerly 


called Melos now Milo in the Archipelago, is not unlike 


the Cimolian, and is made uſe of there for waſhing of 

linen, 2 „ | | 
CRETAN EARTH, or CHALK, was ſo called by 

the ancients, becauſe it was found in the iſland of 


Crete, now Candia; but it is now to be met with in 


moſt parts of the world, and particularly in England, 
in very great plenty, where there are many large hills 


of it conſiſting of nothing elſe. It is an Alkaly, and 


therefore is given in acidities of the ſtomach, and the 
heartburn, when properly prepared ; though ſome take 


it as it is for that purpoſe without any preparation. It 


is likewiſe good in coughs that proceed from an acrid 


phlegm. It is commonly given from ten grains 
A a drachm, but there is no danger in taking larger 


doſes. 
Blueiſh Chalk MARL when dry, after it is taken 


out of the earth, is of a hard texture, of a þblueiſh 


colour, generally veined or ſpotted with red. It is 


very ſoft and ſmooth to the touch, and will not ad- 
here to the tongue, at leaſt very little. Burnt in the 
fire, it turns to a paliſh brown, ſtreaked with dark red. 
It is found in ſome parts of England, and in ſome 
places ſerves to manure land. . 


Blueiſh 
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Blueiſh Brown Brittle MARL is of a looſe texture, 
and very light. It is ſoft to the touch, and adheres 
a little to the tongue, melting freely in the mouth, it 
being a pure fine earth. It is ſomewhat alkalious, 
and when burnt turns to a dirty reddiſh brown colour. 
It has ſometimes a great many ſea ſhells found in it, 
and is a good manure for land, © 5 

Stony Blueiſh MARL is the hardeſt of this claſs, 


and is of a rough compact texture, with, an unequal 


ſurface. It bubbles in water, but will not ferment 
with aqua fortis, and in the fire turns to a dull duſky 
red. This and the former are found in ſeveral parts 
of England. _ 3 | 
Yellow Brittle, Sandy MARL breaks into ſmall _ 
pieces, when dug out of the earth, and when dry 
is of a brighter yellow than before it was dug up, 
which is the property of all colours; for a little water 
will turn them darker. It is ſpangled all over with 
ſmall, flat, glittering particles, and is rough and duſty 
to the touch. When burnt in the fire, it turns to a 
fine deep red, and is a good manure for heavy ſtiff 
Clay lands. | " 


| Pale Red Brittle MARL is always found in the 


cavities of Stone, or in perpendicular clefts of the 
Earth, and has a fine, compact, cloſe texture, with an 
even, ſmooth, ſoft ſurface. It is common in Germany, 
Italy, and France. | 

Red Brittle Heavy MARL is very common in Exg - 
land, and is a good manure for poor hungry land, 
It is of a crumbly texture, and commonly very dry; 
it becomes of a deeper red in the fire, and much 
harder, : | 

Deep Duſky Red Sandy MARL is frequently 
found variegated with whitiſh, greyiſh, or bluiſh 
Earths, and is of a looſe crumbly texture. It melts- 
very readily in the mouth, _but leaves a great deal of 
harſh, ſandy matter between the teeth; when burat it 
becomes of a deeper red, but not much more hard, and. . 
is found in our North American Plantations, kd 

Stony Red MARL is greatly valued by the farmers 
for making a good manure; for, though it is almoſt 
as hard as a ſtone when laid upon the ſurface of the 
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earth, it will crumble to bits, which perhaps is owing 
to the rain, as it will break to pieces in about ten 
hours time'in water. Fire makes little alteration in 
it, and it is found in ſeveral parts of England. 
RUDDLE, - by ſome called Red Oker, and by 
others Marking Stone, is a ſort of Marl of a thin 
texture, and very brittle. It is of à red colour, and 
has a ſmooth ſoft ſurface, When burnt it becomes 
pretty hard, but does not change the colour. It is 
_ uſed in the country for marking of ſheep, and by the 
painters for colouring of pales, window ſhutters, and 
the like. The beſt 1s ſaid to be brought from Derby- 
ſhire. | ; | 8 | 
Red Heavy Hard MARL is firmer and drier than 
the former, it being of a regular cloſe texture, and 
compoſed of ſeveral thin plates lying eloſe upon each 
other. In the fire it burns to a darker red, and grows 
much harder. It is uſed by the furriers to mark with. 
Brown Brittle MARL is of a looſe texture, and 
eaſily crambles, but makes a very good manure. It 
is ſometimes variegated with grey, and ſometimes 
with black, and is a little dry and duſky to the touch, 
When burnt it becomes of a pale red, and ſomewhat 
more hard. It is uſed to manure graſs land in Saſſex. 
Fullers EARTH is well known almoſt to every 
one, being commonly uſed for getting greaſy ſpots 
out of cloaths. It is ſoft, and of a greyiſh colour; but 
ſometimes paler, and ſometimes of ſo deep a colour as 
to be almoſt black ; though it has always a greeniſh 
caſt. It melts freely in the mouth, and for its ſoftneſs 
and ſmoothneſs is ſometimes ealled Soapy Earth. 
Green Fullers EARTH is the moſt denſe and 
compact of all kinds of Marl, and is of an even ſmooth 
texture, being extremely ſoft and oily to the touch. 
It melts freely in the mouth, and in the fire turns to 3 
very pale brown. It is found in Germany, where it 1 
uſed as common Fullers Earth. > 
Green Sandy Brittle MARL, though very heavy, 
is of a looſe texture, and eafily crumbles in pieces. 
It is found in many parts of Exgland, and is uſed in 
\ Suſſex to manure clay lands, Black 
| | a 
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Black Brittle MARL is of a looſe texture, .eafily 
crumbles, and is very heavy; though it is of a brown- 
iſh black, it does not ſtain the hands. It is found in 
Mendis Hills, in Somerſet/hire, above twenty feet deep 
in the earth. - * f 472 


07 LOAMs or EART IIS found in Strata or Bets... 
TRE WHITISH LOAM is coarſe, looſe, ſoft, 


L and moiſt, while in the ſtratum; and though. 
it is eaſily cut with a ſpade, it will not flick thereto. . 
When dry it is of a looſe crumbly texture, conſide- 
rably heavy, hard, harſh, and gritty to the touch. It 
does not at all ſtick to the hand, but will melt freely - 
in the mouth, and makes a flight hiſüng noiſe When. 
thrown into the water, where it almoſt immediately 
falls into a looſe powder. It is compoſed of a large 
coarſe white ſand, united to a greyiſh marly clay, and 
will burn to a pale browniſh red. It is ſometimes. 
mixed with ſtiff clays in making of bricks. . 75 
The Browniſh White LOAM is of a fine even tex- 
ture, and confiſts of very fine white ſand joined to a 
pale brown clay. . When it is cut with a ſpade it leaves 
an eyen ſurface, and when dry it is of a whitiſh brown 
colour, but very pale. It does not break very eaſily 
between the fingers, nor does it ſtick to the hands; 
but it will melt in the mouth, though ſlowly, and makes 
a violent efferveſcence with aqua fortis. It is uſed for 
making bricks mixed with clay, and then turns to a. 


* 


pale red colour. 4 ha 
The Pale Yellow LOAM..is of a ſpungy texture, 
and conſiſts. of white ſand united to a yellow clay. 
When it is cut with a ſpade, it leaves irregular maſſes, . 
with a rough uneven ſurface behind it, and When dry 
it is looſe and ſpungy, and ſeems mixed with a great 
number of ſhining. particles. It is harſn and dry to 
the touch, and crumbles readily between the fingers, 
but does not ſtick to the hand. It makes an efferveſ- 
cence with aqua fortis, and turns red in the fire; but: 
it is never uſed alone for bricks. | 
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The Rough Yellow LOAM conſiſts of a coarſe yel. 
 Jowiſh ſand, joined to a pale yellow clay, which in a 
few places is white. It is Besch when cut with a ſpade, 
and when dry is extremely hard. It makes no efferveſ- 
cence with aqua fortis; but when thrown into the wa- 
ter it makes a little hiſſing noiſe, and ſoon, falls into 
a looſe powder. It turns to a deep red in the fire, makes 
excellent bricks for building furnaces for melting iron, 
and even endures the fires of the glaſs-houſes; it alſo 
makes fine lutes for chemical veſſels. It is met with 
near Hedgerly, five miles from Vindſor, and bears a 
conſiderable price. 9 3 8 
The Deep Duſky Yellow LO AM conſiſts of a deep 
yellow and a whitiſh ſand, with a very little clay, and 
is very harſh and coarſe. It is moiſt in the ſtratum, 
and when dried is of a looſe texture, readily crumbling 
between the fingers without ſticking to the hands. It 
makes no efferveſcence with aqua fortis, nor does it hiſs 
when thrown into water. It is uſed for making bricks 
when mixed with good clay. 
The Hard Brown LOAM conſiſts of large white ſand 
and deep brown clay; it is very hard, but not tough, 
though ĩt cannot be got up without pick-axes : when 
dry it is very hard and heavy, and will not break be- 
tween the fingers, It will not hiſs when thrown into 
water, nor make an efferveſcence with aqua fortis. It 
is often full of ſmall ſea-ſhells; and in Northampron- 
ire it is ſo full of them that they make floors for 
barns therewith ; it likewiſe ſerves to make roofs for 
ovens, and other purpoſes. Fla 
The Light. Pale Brown LOAM is the lighteſt and moſt 
ſpungy of any of this kind, and is compoſed of fine pale 
yellow ſand, mixed with light brown clay. When dry, 


— 


it crumbles eaſily between the fingers, and ſticks a little 


to the hand. It will not efferveſce with aqua fortis, but 
when thrown into water makes a little hiſſing, and al- 
moſt immediately falls into a looſe powder. 
The Yellowiſh Brown LOAM conſiſts of a white and 
yellow fand, together with a ſmall quantity of fine brown 
clay. It is moiſt in the ſtratum, and when dry is of a 
looſe crumbly texture, with a rough and ſomewhat 
duſty ſurface, It makes an efferveſcence TR aqua 
| $4: Iortis, 
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fortis, and hifles a little when thrown into water. This 
ſort alone will make fine red bricks. - _ 

The Greyiſh White LOAM is compoſed of a fine 
white ſand and a pale blueiſh clay, ſpangled with a 
great number of {mall plates of talc. While in the 
earth it is moiſt and ſoft, but when dry is very heavy 
and compact, with an even ſmooth ſurface; but it will 
not break between the fingers, nor ſtick to the handy, 


It raiſes a great efferveſcence with aqua fortis, 


when thrown into water makes a ſlight hiſſing, and 
after a little time breaks into ſmall lumps. When 
burnt it becomes very hard, is of an agreeable reddiſh 
colour, and will make good bricks when mixed with 
a proper clay. ' 

The Pale Yellow LOAM 1s of a looſe ſpungy tex- 
ture, and conſiſts of ſmall whitiſh ſand with a pale yel- 
low clay. It is pretty tough in the ſtratum, as well as 
moiſt ; but when dry it becomes firm and hard, and is 


ſ] angled with talc. It will not break readily between 
e 


ngers, nor ſtick to the hands, nor yet make any 


efferveſcence with aqua fortis : when thrown into water 


it makes a very little hifling, and ſoon falls into a looſe 
powder. It is proper for making fine red bricks. 
The Yellowiſh Brown LO AM has a very looſe tex- 
ture, and is compoſed of yellowiſh ſand with fine brown 
clay. It will not efferveſce with aqua fortis, but it 
makes a very ſmall hiſſing when thrown into water, 
where it moulders into powder after ſome time. Mixed 
9822 it is greatly uſed near London for making 
ricks. N 
The Reddiſh Brown LO AM conſiſts of a hard whi- 


. tiſh ſand, and a reddiſh brown clay. It is pretty firm 
in the ſtratum, and when dry becomes very hard and 
heavy. It will not efferveſce with aqua Fortis, and it 


hiſſes but little when thrown into water, where it falls 
into powder after ſome time. This Loam ſerves for 
making bricks in many parts of England. 


The Red Sandy LOAM conſiſts of fine pale yellow) 


ſand, and a bright red clay, mingled with fragments of 
a very red iron ore, and a great deal of reddiſh duſky 
ſpar. While it is moiſt it is quite looſe, and of a 
very deep red; but when dry it is of a pale red, and 
of a very looſe texture, for which reaſon it crumbles to 


powder 
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powder between the fingers. It will efferveſce with 
aqua fortis, and burns to a fine florid red. The land 
compoſed of it is very proper for rye, barley and peaſe. 

The Brittle Brown Sandy LOAM, is an earth partly 
ſandy and partly ſtony, and when dry will not keep 


together in a lump, the texture being fo looſe and 


ſpungy. It makes a briſk efferveſcence with aqua 


fortis, and hiſſes pretty much when thrown into wa- 
ter. Thoſe lands that conſiſt of this are accounted 
r and barren, . _ as 
The Greyiſh Brown Sandy LOAM is compoſed of 
ſmall white ſand mixed with pebbles, and is full of 
cavities which are ſmooth and gloſſy at the bottom. It 


god upp tough and very heavy, and has a rough rug: 
t 


appearance, without any duſt on the ſurface. 
oes not readily crumble to powder, nor does it ſtain 
the hands. It makes little or no hifling when thrown 
into water, nor does it efferveſce with aqua fortis, 
Land conſiſting of this is very good for barley, 
The Heavy Yellowiſh Brown Sandy LOAM is com- 


pw of a great number of different hard particles; a 


n gritty ſtone, a yellow fand, pieces of ſpar, and 
a very glittering bright white ſand, with a browniſh 
ſpungy earth. It is hard, heavy and ſomewhat tough, 
and in dry ſeaſons breaks into very large maſſes, tho 
it is of a very brittle looſe texture. It is very duſty 
and hard when dry, and very ſticky in wet ſeaſons, 
which renders the walking on it very ſlippery and 
troubleſome. It makes a confiderable efterveſcence 
with aqua fortis, and burns to a pale red with very 
little hardneſs. Some of theſe laſt are more properly 
called Moulds than Loams, though they are placed in. 
the ſame claſs. wit | 


; | 
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CHAP. VI. 
o/ OKERS. 


IGHT Brittle Pale Yellow OK ER is between 

the colour of Brimftone and what is called a. 
cream colour, and is of a looſe crumbly texture, it be- 
ing compoſed of very thin ſine plates. It is extremely. 
light, and ſeparates into flakes, in the fire, of a = 
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reddiſh brown eolour. It is found in Pennflvaniaand 
Virginia, and with water makes a ftraw colour, but 
with oil a pleaſant yellow. : 
Hard Heavy Pale Yellow OKER is well known to 
the painters, and is of a cloſe, compact, firm texture, 
with a ſmooth even ſurface ; when burnt in the fire it 
turns of a dull pale red, and becomes conſiderably 
hard. It is found in ſeveral parts of Europe, and par- 
ticularly in Samer ſerſpire. W rt 
Light Crumbly Yellow OK ER is commonly ſeen 
at the mouths of the ſprings of the Spa kind, and at 
preſent is made very little uſe of; nor can it be expe&- 
ed in any large quantities. In the fire it turns to a 


* 1 ; g 

$907 Brittle Gold Coloured OKER is found in 
ſmall lumps in' the earth, and is very light, being of 
a crumbly texture, and ſtains the hands of a true gold 
colour. It turns to a bright red in the fire, and be- 
comes a little more hard. It is common among gravel 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, particularly on _— 
Hills, where it lies in the clefts of the ſtrata. It is alſo 
in a gravel pit on the right hand of Oxford Road, about 
a mile from Londen, When burnt it turns to a red, ani 

might probably be of uſe to the painters. OR 

Light Plated Saffron Coloured OKER is ſometimes 
found making a ſtratum, and ſometimes in the perpen- 
dicular elefts of other ſtrata, and is of a ſoft crumbly 
texture, with a rough and even ſurface, but colours the 
hands with a very beautiful yellow. It burns to a 
duſky red, and is common in Northampronſhire and 
8 | | 
Common Yellow 'OKER is a denſe heavy earth, 
of a dull yellow colour. It ferments pretty much with 
aqua fortis, and burns to a pretty good red. It is 
greatly uſed for houſe painting. 

Hard Heavy Clayey Yellow OKER is very compact, 
and when dry is of a very fine bright yellow, with a 
ſmooth glofly ſurface. It burns to a red, but crackles 
in the fire. It is found in Buckinghamſhire and York- 
ſhire, and is ſometimes uſed by the painters, * 

Stony Hard Heavy Yellow OKER is in great plenty . 
about Oxfbrd, but it is ſo hard that it is not to be cut. 
with a ſpade; and therefore they are forced to uſe 2 

. es. 
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axes. - It crackles a little in the fire, and turns to a 
| fine red. I: is uſed by the painters. 1 
Dull Duſky Yellow Clayey OK ER is found in fe. 
veral parts of England, and is denſe, compact, and 
heavy. It is of a duſky unpleaſant colour, though it 
burns to a very fine pale red, and becomes almoſt as 
hard as ſtone. „ | 
Light Clayey OKER, of a browniſh yellow, is ſome. 
times found among other ſtrata, and in their perpendi- 
cular clefts. The ſurface is ſmooth and gloſſy, and 
the texture very fine; it burns to a dead duſky brown- 
3h red. It is found in ſeveral parts of England, and 
being of a good body is uſed by the painters. _ 
Narrzs YELLOW is of a bright beautiful colour, 
between that of gold and ſaffron ; but it is very looſe, 


ſpungy, brittle, and porous, and ferments pretty 


briſkly with aqua fortis. When burnt it turns to a 
deeper yellow, and is found in 7zaly, particularly about 
Naples. It is generally efteemed a pretty good colour. 
Brittle Heavy Red OKER is common in ſeveral parts 
of England, and is of great uſe among the painters, 
-It crackles a little in the fire, where it becomes more 
hard, and of a paler colour. It is uſed by painters 
for priming the coarſer ſort of works. 4% 
Brittle Purple OK ER is common in Spain, of a very 
fine colour, and, though of a looſe texture, weighs 
very heavy. It is of a fine deep purple before it is = 
up, and when dry it turns red. It is a ſtrong Alkaly, 
and therefore ferments greatly with aqua fortis ; in the 
fire it turns to a paler colour, | 
Ix DIA RED is a very fine purple earth, of a firm, 
compact, and hard texture, it being heavy, and almoſt 
as hard as a ſtone. Before it is dug up it is of a blood 
colour, but when dry of a fine glowing red, and is 
full of bright glittering particles of a whitiſh colour. 
. In the fire it burns to a greater hardneſs without much 
changing the colour. It is found in the and of Or- 
mus in the Gulph of Perfia, from whence it is by ſome 
called the Per/fian Earth. 
Bright Red Brittle OKER is found in Bengal in the 
+ Zaft Indies, and though uſed in France is not much 


known in England. II is of a fine, bright, florid, 1 
2 ble 18 nd 
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and ove heavy, though it crumbles between the fin- 


rs, and ſtains the hands. It ferments with aqua 
ldd, but undergoes little alteration in the fire. 

VeneTIan BOLE is a fort of an Oker, and is well 
known among painters, it being of a fine bright pale 
red, being pretty nearly of the colour of Red Lead. It 

rows harder when burnt, but the colour is worſe. It 
15 brought hither from Venice. | SLE 

Pale Red OKER is light, brittle, and of an alkalious 
nature, for it ferments very briſkly with aqua fortis. 
It ſomewhat reſembles the Venetian Oker, only it is 
brighter, and of a little paler colour. It is found in 
Florida, and is very probably in other parts of America, 
though it is not much known in England. "X60 

Pale Red Clay OKER is found in North America, 
and, though pretty heavy, is of a looſe, brittle texture. 
It is nearly of a fleſh colour, and burns to a good red 
in the fire. It is at preſent made no uſe of. 

EARTH of Sinope is fo called from a town of that 
name in Natolia, and is a ſort of a Bole, ſometimes of 
a deeper, and ſometimes of a paler colour. It has 
been ſometimes uſed in medicine, on account of its 
being of a drying nature, and particularly in fluxes 
of the belly, | 

Red CHALK is of a very denſe compact ſubſtance, 
and is of a dull red colour. Some uſe it in the man- 
ner of crayons, or rather like black lead pencils. It 
is very well known to painters, and therefore needs no 
farther deſcription, It is found in ſeveral parts of Zu- 
rope, and particularly in Flanders. - 

Red Stony OKER is the hardeſt and drieſt of any 
of this kind, and is found in regular ſtrata in the earth, 
but is ſo hard that it cannot be, got up without pick 
axes, It is of a fine purpliſh red, and is very rae 6 
being mixed with fragments of Lead Ore, of a bright 
bluiſh colour ; as alſo a ſmall quantity of pure native 
Cinnabar. It burns to a fine red, and becomes more 
hard in the fire. The painters call it Indian Stone 
bees it being brought from China; but it is very 
carce. £4 40342 497 68 
Brown UMBER is a fort of Oker, and is greatly 
uſed by painters. It is found looſe in ſmall lumps 

among 
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among gravel, and ſometimes in the perpendicular clefts 
of other ſtrata. It is very light, though of a. cloſe 
compact texture, and burns to a deep brown in the 
fire. It is generally brqught from abroad, there being 
very little of it in Exgland, though it is thought to be 
in Mendip Hills in Somerſer ſpire. | 

_ CoLoon EARTH, commonly called Cullens Earth, 
is well known among the painters, and is of-a duſky 
brown, with a cloſe, compact, fine texture, but ex- 
tremely light. It is not at all gritty, and has the 
taſte of oak bark. Being thrown into the water, it ſwims 
on the ſurface till it is quite wet, and ſoon breaks into 
a very fine er. It is eaſily ſet on fire, and never 
goes out till it is reduced to pale yellow aſhes; from 
"whence it appears to be of a „ nature, owing 
its origin to wood long buried in the earth. It is 
brought to us from the city of Cologn. 

The ArmEnian STONE is very opaque, and 
mixed with green, blue, and black ſpots, ſomewhat 
in the manner of Lapis Lazuli. It is of an even, re- 
2 texture, and the general colour is a beautiful 
blue. Some think it differs in nothing from Lapis 
Lazuli but in hardneſs, and is like that very ſcarce. It 
Was formerly uſed in medicine as a purge and vomit, 
and the doſe was from fix grains to a ſcruple ; but it 
is now out of uſe,” except among the painters, for 
when it is prepared, it yields a fine blue colour, with 
a greeniſh caſt. 1 x | 

Green OKER, or TINCAL, is of a denſe, com- 
pact ſubſtance, though of a coarſe irregular texture, the 
ſurface being rough and uneven, and the colour of a 
pale green. It is found in many parts of Germany in 
and near the copper mines, and it partakes very evi- 
dently of copper. By burning it turns to a hard duſky 
brown Oker, and therefore is only uſed in its natural 
Kate, it being reckoned a very good paint. 

Heavy Brittle Black OK ER is found in. maſſes of 
different ſines, in the perpendicular clefts of ſtone. It 
is of a fine deep black, and of a compact, even, cloſe 
texture, though it breaks very readily into ſmall pieces 
between the fingers, and flightly ſtains the hands. It 
is common about Mount Sorrel. in Leicefterſpire.. ck | 

| 6 ac 
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Black CHALK. is found in broad flat pieces from 
two to ten feet long in the earth, and from ſour to 
twenty inches in breadth. It is moiſt and flaky when 
juſt taken out of the ground, but ſoon becomes pretty 
hard, and very light. It will cleave very eaſily one 
way, and ſeems to be the offspring of wood buried in 
the earth ; for it will burn, but not ſo long as Colagn 
Earth. k is much uſed in,painting, and is to be met 

with in Spain, Irah, and e 7 


| CHAP. VI. | 
& B O L E 8. 


A BOLE i is a heavy fat earth, which readily: adheres 
to the tongue, and colours the fingers. It is of 
various kinds. | 

AzMEntian BOLE, or Bots ArMEnick, is ſome- 
times white and moderately heavy, being of a cloſe 

compact texture, and having a very ſmooth ſurface. 
It is very ſcarce, and 'therefore being quite RN 
to the ſhops it need not be inſiſted upon. 

White Brittle BOLE is moderately heavy, with 2 
ſmooth ſurface, though it will rumble between the 
fingers, It will ferment with aqua er and in the 
fire may be burnt to 2 ſort of It is broughit 
we Germany. 2 

OCERIAN EARTH is v a grey- 
iſh white, bat not ſo brittle 95 . this dia It 
has no taſte, nor does it ferment with aqua fortis. It 
is met with in Italy, and ſome think it good for the 
bite of mad dogs, and in malignant fevers. 

Exkraian EARTH is a fine kind of Bole of a 
ou white colour, and pretty heavy, with a fmooth 

rface, though it crumbles very eaſily between the fin- 
gers. It ſerments very briſkly with aqua fortis, and in 
the fire it turns perfectly white and as hard as ſtone. 
When a little wetted and drawn: over a r 
it will leave a line behind it, which in a time 

turns 
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turns blueiſh. It is dug up in Negropont, near the an. 
tient Eretria, from whence it has its name. 
Whitiſh ALKALINE BOLE is hard, of a cloſe com. 
pact texture, and like other Boles melts gradually in 
the mouth. It ferments but ſlightly with aqua fortis, 
but in the fire turns to a pure white. It is found in 
the Eaft Indies. nen en | 

The yellow ARMENIAN BOLE is of a ſaffron co- 
lour, and of an earthy, heavy, fat, brittle ſubſtance, 
with an aſtringent taſte, it is of a cloſe compact tex- 
ture, with an extremely ſmooth ſurface and very hard; 
but it melts on the tongue, though very ſlowly. It 


ferments briſkly with aqua fortis, and in the fire be- 


comes more hard, and of a deeper colour. 
BOLE of Blois is of a pale yellow, and of a com- 


pact texture, but very light, and readily crumbles be. 


tween” the fingers. It ferments violently with aqua 


* Fortis, and becomes almoſt as hard as ſtone in the fire, 


turning to a much darker colour. tk 

- BOLE of To4ay is of a yellow colour and brittle, 
'but very fine, and conſiderably heavier than the former, 
It melts eaſily in the mouth, and ferments violently 


with aqua fortis; in the fire it becomes conſiderably 


hard, but does not change the colour. | 
'SiLEstan SraLED EARTH is a fort; of Bole 


which is pretty heavy, and of a compact texture, with 
a ſmooth ſurface. It turns to a kind of chocolate co- 
1our in the fire, and becomes conſiderably hard; but is 


a ſtranger to our ſhops. | 
Livontan EARTH is a very fine Bole, and very 


brittle ; it is of a dull duſky yellow with a reddiſh caſt, 
and its ſurface is ſmooth and gloſſy. It becomes of a 
harder texture and a darker colour in the fire, and is 


uſually ſealed with the figure of a church, an eſcutcheon, 


and two croſs keys. It is not only found in Li vonia, 


but in Spain and Portugal, wherewith they make a ſort 


of earthen ware. 


BonzulAx BOLE is of a deeper yellow than that 


of Tokay, it having a ſmall mixture of red. The ſur- 


face is very ſmooth and ſhining, and it melts readily 
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Red BOLE ARMENICK is the hardeſt of all Boles, 
and is of a reddiſh yellow: colour, not unlike that of 
ſaffron. It melts readily in the mouth, and has an 
aſtringent taſte, That is the beſt which will moſt readily 
beat to powder with a peltle, or diſſolve in water, 
without the leaſt ſandy ſediment. Its virtues have 
been greatly cried up in various diſorders ; but it is now 
ſeldom met with in the ſhops. - 3 

FRENCH BOLE is of an earthy ſubſtance, and of a 
pale yellowiſh red; it is heavy, brittle, and of an aſtrin- 
gent taſte; It ferments very ſlightly with aqua fortis, 
and in the fire becomes of a ſomewhat redder colour. 
It is often mixed with ſand or ſmall ſtones, and there 
fore it ſhould be mixed with water before it is uſed, 
and poured off, after the groſſer parts are ſunk to the 
bottom. It is reckoned a good aſtringent, and is 
now uſed in the room of all other Boles, but ſeldom, 
alone. CES. | 78s VAL 
The Sealed EARTH of Striga is of a deep dull 
red, and has a tolerable ſmooth ſurface, | It will 
crumble between, the fingers, and melts readily in the 
mouth. It ferments a little with aqua fortis, .and be- 
comes harder in the fire, without any change of co- 
lour, | 

Red Sealed EARTH of Livonia is conſiderably 
heavy, though of a looſe texture, and of a paler co- 
lour than the red Se, Bole. It diſſolves readily in 
water, and has a ſtrong aſtringent taſte. The fire 
makes little or no alteration in it. | HD 

Tuscan SgALEZD EARTH is a heavy pale red 
Bole, with a ſmooth ſurface, and eaſily breaks between 
the fingers. It grows hard in the fire, aud the colour 
becomes ſomewhat more dark. It is dug up near Flo- 
Hae and is faid to be good in looſeneſſes and exceſſive 

eedings. FT 3 

Po BA EARTH is a brittle, heavy, .fine red 
Bole of a cloſe texture, with a ſmooth ſhining ſurface, 
It becomes a little harder in the fire without change of 
colour, and is very common in the northern parts of 
Portugal, | | 4 

Turxxy SEALEZD EARTH is of a greyiſh red co- 
lour, and of a looſer texture than. ſome other * * 
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The ſurface” is ſoft and ſmooth, and it breaks eaſily 


between the fingers; in the fire it becomes conſiderably 


hard, and'of a duſky yellow colour. It is ſaid to be 
good in the plague; and to promote ſweat. The hard 
ard! It is of a beautiful pale red, or rather of a fleſh 
colour; with a very ſmooth gloſſy ſurface. In the fire 
it becomes as hard as ſtone, and the colour acquires 
ſomewhat of a blue. This is found in Worrh America 


. pou red Bele is moderately heavy; and remarkably 


among our-plantations. | 


7 


Pais Brown Hard BOLE is very pure; of a+ com- 


pact texture, and moderately heavy, It conſiſts of thin 
plates laid clofely upon each other, and has a ſmooth 
ſhining ſurface. It cracks and burſts in the fire, flying 


off in {mall flakes at firſt; but afterwards becomes con- 
ſiderably hard, and of a pale red colour. It is met 
with in Germany, as well as in America, and in ſome 
parts of England. FI NE THR 
Pale Brown Heavy Denſe BOLE is very compact, 
and ſpeckled with white and yellow. The ſurface is 


a little rough, but it may be' poliſhed” by rubbing, 


It burns to a duſky red, but does not acquire a much 


greater hardneſs ; it is found in many parts of Ger- 


932 nn 

Light Brittle Round BOLE is of a looſer texture 
than others of this kind, and is leſs weighty, It has 
a ſmooth equal ſurface, but readily crumbles between 
the fingers. It eaſily diſſolves in water, and is a little 


aſtringent to the taſte. It becomes conſiderably hard 


in the fire, and turns to a dark daſky red colour. It 
is found in ſeveral parts of England. 
SGreeniſi BOLE is very fine and beautiful, and con- 


+ fiderably heavy. It is compact, and of a pale duſky 


eeniſſi colour, with a ſmooth. gloſſy ſurface. It has 
a brackiſh diſagreeable taſte, without any remarkable 


aſtringency. It becomes conſiderably hard in the fire, 
and turns to a duſky browniſh red. It is found in the 
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CILVER CHALK of the ancients is of a ſnow 
white, and its texture is ſomewhat:looſe and ſpun- 
gy.; for ĩt is very light, and has a rough uneven ſur» 
face. It eaſily breaks between the fingers, and has a 
taſte like that of Pumice- ſtone, but with no ſandy; grit : 
tineſs, + It grows hard in the fire without changing co- 
jour, and is found in Pruſſia, where it. is uſed; for 
cleaning and poliſhing filver; veſſels, from whence it 
has its name. pal 
The: Yellow. 'TRIPOLI is of a firm texture, mode» 
rately heavy, and is only yellowiſh: in the Earth; for 
when it is dry it becomes white, and almoſt as hard as 
ſtone, In the fire it turns to a beautiful pale red: it 
is found in ſeveral parts of Europe; but the: greateſt 
quantity is met with in Africa. It is called Tripoli 
from a city of that name in that part of the world. 
This and the former, as well as all of this kind, are 
compoſed of harder particles than Oker, for which 
reaſon they are of greater uſe in poliſning metals. 
Reddiſn White TRIPOLI never makes a ſtratum in 
the earth of itſelf, but is found in diſtinct maſſes among 
other ſtrata. It is pretty hard, though of a. looſe tex- 
ture, and conſiſts of a multitude; of plates or. flakes 
lying upon each other. It is met with in Germany, 
aud a Mendip Hills in England. It is uſed in poliſh» 
ing braſs. | 4 1823 1 
Ahe Melian EARTH of Diaſcorides is a. hard, 
heavy, aſh coloured Tripoli, and is of a looſe, open, 
ſpungy texture, very readily falling into powder, it 
being very brittle. It conſiſts of very harſh particles, 
and is extremely rough to the touch. It has a diſagree- 
able ſtyptic taſte, ſomewhat like Alum ; but the fire 
makes no great alteration in it. It is found in the 
iſlands of the Archipelago; but it is not much known 
in England, and conſequently not uſed by workmen. 
Light Brittle Greeniſh Red TRTFOLI is of a looſe 
ſpungy texture, and remarkably -light, with a rough 
nner ee uneven 
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uneven ſurface. It eaſily breaks between the fingers, 
but does not colour the hands, and undergoes no - 
alteration in the fire. It is found in ſeveral parts of 
_ the world, as well as in Somer/etfpire, 
ROTTEN: STONE is a fort of Tripoli of a brown 
colour, and is very ſoft and light while in the earth; 
but out of it becomes more hard. Its texture is light 
and ſpungy, and it is dry, hard, and rough to the 
touch. It becomes a little more hard in the fire, and 
acquires a reddiſh eaſt. It is found in Derbyſbire, 
Shropſhire, and Somer/etſpire, and is of great uſe in po- 
lüiſhing braſss. 1 27 

Hard Pale Brown TRIPOLI has ſometimes a little 
caſt of red, and is ſomewhat heavy, it being of a cloſe 
compact texture, and almoſt as hard as ſtone ; but it 
is more ſmooth than other Fripolies. In the fire it 
becomes more reddiſh, It is found in Viliſbire, and 
ſerves for the ſame-purpoſes as the former. 04] 

| 8 Brown 'TRIPOLI is the heavieſt of this 
kind, though it is of a looſe texture. It ſeems to 
abound with a ſort of ſpangles that glitter pretty much, 
though the ſurface is rough and irregular. It ferments 
briſkly with aqua fortis, and in the fire becomes of a 
fine red, and pretty hard. It 1s not very uncommon 

in England, but has never been put to any uſe. . 

Browniſh Red Sparkling TRIPOLI is very light, it 
being of a looſer texture than any of this tribe; but 
it is full of a great number of large glittering particles, 0 
and has a rough irregular ſurface. fo the fire 1t under- f 
goes little alteration. It is found in Wilthire, Suſſex, al 
and other parts of England. It is not fine enough to w 
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be uſed for any thing elſe but poliſhing Braſs. g 
en | FRAY ar 
t 


Of Is:nc-GLass, Moscovy-Grass, and 'TALC. It 


SING-GLASS conſiſts of ſhining ſcaly part!- 
1 cles, or flat plates, and that called Mo/covy Glals at 
is of the ſame nature; or rather, both theſe names are Nef 
given to the ſame ſubſtances. | hut 
| : te 


in maſſes, of a ſmooth and even ſurface, except at the 
edges; it is ſometimes from eight to twelve inches 
broad, and from half an inch to three thick. It will 


as tranſparent as the fineſt glaſs inſtead of which it 
is uſed for putting before ſmall prints generally de- 
ſigned for children, as alſo by ſome 1 ainters 
for covering their piQures. They may be 5 „with 
care, ſo as not to be thicker than leaf gol and yet 


it is very remarkable. In the fire it becomes, as. 
white as filver, but then it ceaſes to be tranſparent. 
It is found in various parts of the world, particularly 
in Ruſia or My/covy 

Bright Brown ISING- GLASS is not. f beautiful as 
the former; but it has much the ſame texture, - and, 


ſurface is not quite ſo even. It is very bright, though 
not ſo tranſparent as the former, and is more ſubje& 


que in the fire, and then readily breaks to pieces, 
though it ſeems to be adorned with ſilver fpan- 
gles. It is found in Germany; and, it is ſaid, 
mp have been ſmall pores of it met with 1 in Eng- 
and. 

Bright Purple ISING- GLASS'i is as even and regu- 
lar as the firſt kind, and may be cloven into as many 
flakes as that. While the flakes are pretty thick they 
are of a fine beautiful colour like an amethiſt ; but 
when ſplit into thinner plates it becomes paler, and 
in the thinneſt of all, the colour is wholly loſt. It alſo 
loſes its colour and cranſparency i in the fire, becoming 


and by ſome it is called Rxp TaLc. 

TALC is a ſhining ſtone, and will ſplit into very 
thin plates, which are tranſparent and a little flexible. 
It will not melt in the fire, nor will it admit, calcina- 
tion, nor loſe its colour. It is of various kinds. 

VA TALC is well known for the ſeveral 
attempts that have been made to reduce it into a fort 
of paint to beautify. ladies faces. Linnæus calls it 
Vor. V. E — Whitiſh 
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White N ISING-GLASS is uſually found 


cleave into innumerable thin plates or flakes, and is 


ſtill have a ſort of ſpringineſs or cloflicity, for which, 


like that, will cleave into plates. or flakes; but the 


to flaws and cracks. It ſoon becomes, white and opa- 


entirely white. It is found in Maſcauy and Perfia, 
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_ - Whitiſh Talc, conſiſting of plates almoſt tranſparent, 
Which feel like ſuet to the touch. The maſles of Y,. 
nttian Talc are from one to five or fix inches in dia- 
meter, with a very rude irregular ſurface, full of pro- 
minences and cavities. It is of very little uſe in me. 
-dicine, it being employed only as a coſmetic to render 
the ſkin more white and ſhining. The beſt way is to 
reduce it into an impalpable powder, the ſhorteſt way 
of doing which is to heat it red hot in the fire, and 
then quench it in cold water; this muſt be done ſeve. 
ral times, after which it may be ground upon a por- 
phry into an exceeding fine powder ſhining like ſilver. 
This, when mixed with pomatum, is what the ladies 
Call cold cream. The chemiſts have endeavoured to 
get the oil of Talc, but without ſucceſs; though they 
59 it would turn braſs into filver. If any thing 
of this kind has ever been procured, it has been ow- 

ing to, the additions, and not to the Talc itſelf. 
Shining Black Talc, with fmall leaves, is of an ir- 
Tegular complicated texture, like the former, and is 
Found in maſſes, which have a rugged ſurface, from 
one to four inches in diameter. They are compoſed 
of a prodigious number of irregular ſcales very cloſe- 
Iy but unevenly laid together, which will eaſily ſplit 
into irregular flakes. None of the Taz cs, nor yet 
the Isinc-GLassEs, can be made to ſtrike fire with 
ſteel, for which reaſon they are called by Linnæus, 
Apyri, that is, without fire. They likewiſe remain 
unchanged in the fire, and cannot be diffolved by 

Acids. : 

Shining Gold Coloured TALC, with ſmall ſpangles, 
1s called by ſome writers Mica aurea, from its ſhining 
like gold. It is found in ſmall maſſes of a looſe, ir- 
regular, brittle texture, with an uneven ſurface, but 
never exceeding an inch and a half in diameter. It 
is compoſed of a multitude of fmall flakes or ſpangles, 
with ſometimes a mixture of a ſort of cryſtal. Theſe 
flakes are very ſmall, being ſeldom above a quarter of 
an inch broad; but they are extremely ſmooth and 
Joft to the touch, It is found in ſeveral parts of Ei- 

rope, particularly in England. TL IDES: 
Shining TALC, with the appearance of ſilver, has 
MEIN TAS | — , ſpangles 
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ſpangles of various fizes, is known to ſome by the 
name of Glimmer or Cat-filver, and is very brittle, 
readily parting into flakes of which it conſiſts, 
The maſſes are very ſmall, being ſeldom above the 
fifth part of an inch in length. It is found in ſeveral 
parts of Italy, as well as in England, and in ſome 
places looks like ſhining ſand. _ | | 
Greeniſh Shining TALC, with very ſmall ſpangles, 
is of a very pure kind, though it does not ſhine ſo 
much as the two former; but it is very brittle, and of 
an irregular ſhape, with a rough ſcaly ſurface, Its 
maſſes are found from one inch to eight or ten in dia- 
meter, which ſeem to be compoſed of very ſmall 
ſpangles, which will readily ſtick to the fingers in 
handling. It is found in great plenty on the ſhores 
of Italy, and there has been ſome found in England, 
on Mendip hills, but in no great quantity. v1 
Greyiſh Green TALC, with ſmall ſcales, is of a 
very dull colour, and has a diſtant reſemblance to the 
Venetian Tale, though the ſtructure is very different. 
The flakes are of different fizes, but uſually ſmall, 
and lie in various directions, being of no determinate 
ſhape, and they are not ſo tranſparent as the other 
kinds. It is found on the ſhores of Yorkfoire and 
Lincolnſhire. . | 
Grey 'Shining TALC, with very thin ſcales, is 
rather brighter than any of the former kinds, and 
conſiſts of a vaſt number of plates or flakes, lying in 
a very confuſed and irregular manner, and of various 
ſizes and ſhapes, the larger not being above half an 
inch in breadth. In the fire it turns as yellow as 
gold, and ſhines like it, it being the only Talc that 
at in the fire. It is very common on the Engliſb 
ore. 33 5 
Bright Green Shining TALC, with broad ſpangles, 
is found. in maſſes that are compoſed of others 
that are ſmaller, and theſe conſiſt of very fine thin 
plates, which are generally wrinkled and turned ſeve- 
ral ways, 'The colour is very beautiful when unbro- 
ken; but, when the flakes are ſeparated from each 
other, it is quite loſt, It is conſiderably heavy, and 
T5 01999 17 51k 8 07 714.517 56.0008 
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loſes its greenneſs and tranſparency in the fire. It is 

found in the beds of rivers in Traly. 1 85 

Shining Greyiſh Yellow TALC, with ſmall ſcales, 
makes a very ſplendid appearance, and is found in 
maſſes of eight or ten inches in diameter, which are 
compoſed of a great number of very broad, thin, 
light flakes, The ſurface is bright and gloſſy, but 
never even. In the fire it loſes all its yellowneſs. It 
is found very frequently on the ſhores of Italy. 

White Sweet-Scented TALC, with undulated ſcales, 
is by ſome authors called the Violet ſtone; on account 
of its ſmell. It is found in maſſes of a very compact 
and firm texture, though rough and irregular on the 
out-ſide; theſe are from an inch to twelve in dia- 
meter; they conſiſt of a prodigious number of thin 
ſnow- white flakes adhering very cloſely to each other. 
Theſe are of various fizes, without. any regularity, 
and lie in all directions, being as ſoft to the touch as 
'thoſe of the Venetian Talc. In the fire it turns to a 

- Guſky brown red. It is common on the ſhores of Ia), 
and on the mountains of Germany. | 

Beſides theſe, there are other TALCS not ſo eaſily 
cloven as the former, which conſiſt of ſmall plates in 
the form of. ſpangles, and conſequently are very dil- 
tinct from the former. 

The Shining Blueiſh Brown TAL is uſually found 
in maſſes of a pretty firm compact texture, with rug- 
ged unequal ſurfaces, and in the ſhape of pebble 

- ſtones, from the ſize of a horſe-bean to five or {ix 
inches in diameter. It conſiſts of ſmall, but gene- 
rally thick ſpangles cohering firmly to each other, 
and, though irregular, nearly of the ſame ſhape. 
They are very hard and harſh, feeling more like 
ſtone than common TALC, and conſequently are hard 
to be ſeparated from each other. They are very 
heavy, and yet will not ſtrike fire with ſteel; but the 
fire will bring them to a pale rediſh grey without 

_ tranſparency. | | 

Dull Pale Red TALC, with ſcales of various ſizes, 
is uſually found in maſſes from two to eight inches in 
breadth. It is compoſed. of a vaſt number of ſcales 
that lie clolely together in a very agreeable order * 
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they are mixed with an opaque ſubſtance of the ſame 
nature with the ſcales, only they are not of the ſame 
ſhape, nor well diſpoſed: They ſeem to have very 
ſmooth and even ſurfaces, and are as ſmooth to the 
touch as Venetian Talc, to which they ſeem to have 


ſome diſtant: relation. Though this Talc is confide= 


rably heavy, it will not ftrike fire with ſteel, but wall 
turn in the fire to a pale whitiſh grey. It is very 
common on the ſhores of Lincolnſhire. 

The Zafl-Indians have a Heavy, Shining, Orange- 
Coloured 'TALC, which, has a ſmaller number of 
plates than any of the other kinds. They have like- 
wiſe another bright purple TAL, which is ſo clear 


and elegant, that it might not improperly be placed 


among ged. Ty 
There are other TALCS- that ſeem to be chiefly 
compoſed of fibres or filaments, and are, therefore, 
by authors called fibrous Talcs, n 
ExSLIsE TALC, fo called in the ſhops, is of a 


coarſe, -harſh, rough kind, with an unequal ſurface, 


and of a looſe brittle texture. It is found in maſſes 
from one to eighteen inches broad, and ſeldom more 
than two inches thick. It has a rough, irregular, 


wrinkled ſurface, and conſiſts of conſiderably long 


coarſe fibres, that run pretty regularly through the 


whole maſs. It may be eaſily cloven according to the 
directions of the fibres, which, however, are fo brittle 


that they ſeldom come off whole. It is of a dull, 


dead, whitiſh colour, and the filaments, when ſepa- 
rated, appear a little gloſſy. It will not ſtrike fre 
with | ſteel, but when calcined it turns to a perfect 
white. It is found in clay and marl pits, as well as 
among the ſtrata of gravel, and the fiſſures of ſtone, 
and it will burn into a very good plaſter, for which 
reaſon it is called the plaſter ſtone; when burned it 
is uſed for cleaning filver lace. 

Gloſſy. Yellowiſh White TALC, with broad ſtraight 
fibres, is of a very cloſe: texture, and is ſound in 
thick flat maſſes of a very beautiful ſtraw colour, but 
is ſeldom three inches over either way. It is compoſed 
of filaments that are perfectly ſtraight, and may be very 
eaſily cloven; but the fibres cannot be divided 

| E 3 * * ingly 
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fingly from each other, being ſo very brittle. It 
turns in the fire to a pure white, and is found in the 
ſtone pits of Northampronſhire. 

Bright white TALC, with broad filaments, is of a 


Jooſe brittle texture, and is found in large broad and 


pretty thick white maſſes, and where freſh broken it 
is very gloſſy and bright. The filaments are much 
broader at the top than at the bottom of the maſs, it 
being above an inch upwards, and very even and 
gloſſy; they may be cloven very thin, but they will 
not bend, having no ſpring. It calcines in the fire to 
a white plaſter, and is very plentiful in the alum 
pits of Derbyſhire. | 


PFleſh- coloured Fibrous TALC; with narrow fila. 


ments, 1s not ſo bright as others of this claſs; but it 
is of a fine ſmooth. cloſe and compact texture. Its 


+ horizontal ſurfaces, formed by the ends of the fibres, 
are ſmooth and even, but not gloſſy, The maſſes are 


from three to twelve inches broad, and ſometimes five 
inches thick.. It conſiſts of fingle fibres, which run 
throughout the whole length of the maſs without in- 
terruption; but they are very brittle, though ſmooth 
and gloſſy. It will eaſily calcine in the fire, and will 
turn into very good plaſter. It is chiefly found in 
Yorkſhire. #C | FT b | 

Dull White TALC, with very ſharp narfow fila- 
ments, is of a very compact firm texture, though it is 
only found like white veins in other ſubſtances, par- 
ticularly red marl. The fibres are of various lengths, 
but they are all continued without interruption through 
the veins, and are from the breadth of a horſe hair to 
half an inch. It will not eafily cleave, and when it 
does, it is not perfectly ſtraight, becaufe the filaments 


run a little obliquely. 


The Greeniſh White Gloſſy TALC, with ftraight 
narrow filaments, is of a perfectly even and regular 
texture, being very firm, compact and hard. It is 


found in broad thin maſſes of a fine gloſſy white, 


with- a greeniſh caſt, from two to fourteen inches 
broad, and to an inch and a half thick. When held 


up to a good light it is pretty tranſparent, and in the 


fire turns perfectly white. 
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Of Fos$1LE SUBSTANCES that are not Abel, and 
| compoſed of ſhort Fibres. fat 


OME authors call theſe I achnides, from Lachne,. 

a Greek word, ſignifying hair or down, 
The Fleſh-coloured Pale Gloſſy LACHNIS, with. 
ſhort, broad, and crooked filaments, 1s found in very 
broad flat maſſes of a whitiſh fleſh colour, which have 
a very ſmooth, even, and ſomewhat gloſſy ſurface: 
at the top and bottom; ſome of them are eight or ten 
inches broad, and from one to four thick; and they 
are compoſed of flat broad filaments, irregularly 
placed, and lying in oblique angles. Theſe maſſes 
will cleave perpendicularly according to the direction 
of the filaments, though they adhere pretty cloſely to- 
ther at their ſides, and have very ſmooth gloſſy 
urfaces. They will neither ferment with aqua fortis, 
nor ſtrike fire with ſteel ; but in the fire they will turn 
to a perfe whiteneſs. It is found in the-marl pits of 

Derbyſpire, but is of little uſe. | 
Greeniſh-White Gloſſy LACHNIS, with broad ob- 
I'que filaments, is found in large, broad, thick maſſes, 
with its horizontal ſurfaces very uneven, rough, and 
rugged, It 1s ſometimes ſeen near two feet broad, 
and fix or ſeven. inches thick. It conſiſts of pretty. 
bright gloſſy. laments that are very broad, but placed 
in no regular order, nor continued through the whole 
thickneſs of the maſs, which ſeparate it tranſverſely 
into ſeveral rows, ſeparated by narrow veins of greeniſh 
white marl. The whole maſs is eaſily cloven and ſe- 
parated into tranſparent filaments that will not bend. 
When in the fire it ſoon calcines to a white plaſter. 
Dull Greyiſh White LACHNIS, with thick obli- 
que filaments, is of an extremely compact and firm 
texture, and is found in very large, thick maſſes, 
from two to eighteen inches in diameter, and nearly as 
thick the other way. It is compoſed of eight or 
twelve rows of filaments, ſometimes making angles 
with each other. It is not eafily cloven, the tilaments 
E 4 being 
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being ſo harſh and brittle, that they are ſeparated 


filaments, is of a very irregular texture, but very 
gloſſy. It is found in large flat maſſes, from two to 
ten inches broad, and from half an inch to above an 


_ glittering filaments, confuſedly woven with each other 


cloven, nor can the filaments be eaſily ſeparated, they 
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 Yorkfhire in the blue elay pits. 


twelve inches broad, and fix inches thick. It conſiſts 
of broad, ſhort, and very obliquely ranged filaments, 
divided into three or four beds, by the thick hori- 
Zontal earth it is lodged in. The filaments are ſhort 


_ -fides, which render the maſs very brittle and eaſily 
cloven. It is eafily burnt into plaſter, and is found 


E 
— 
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with flender filaments, interwoven with each other, is 
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with difficulty to any tolerable length. It is very 
heavy, and yet it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, nor 
will it very eaſily calcine into plaſter. 

Dull White LACHNIS, with ſtraight broad fila. 
ments, is of a pretty cloſe texture, and extremely brit. 
tle. It is found in ſhort -thick maſſes, from- two to 
fix inches in breadth, and ſometimes four inches thick, 
It 1s only compoſed of two rows of filaments that are 
pretty broad and very irregularly placed, meeting 
each other at the centre; they are ſo extremely 
brittle that they can never be cloven directly. It will 
turn to a very good plaſter'very ſoon in the fire, and 
is found in the marl pits of Derbyſhire. 


The White Gloſſy LACHNIS, with broad oblique 


inch thick. It conſiſts of ſeveral rows of very broad 


at their ends, and they are all very ſhort and broad, 
though bent and waved in different manners, making 
all ſorts of angles with each other. It is hard to be 


have ſo firm a conſiſtence. They are ſoon turned by 
fire into a fine white plaſter. It is very common in 


DULL Fleſh-coloured LACHNIS, with broad, ſhort 
filaments, is very brittle, and of a coarſe, harſh, ir- 
regular ſtructure. It is often found from eight to 


and crooked, and adhere ſlightly to each other on the 


in the alabaſter pits in Derbyſbire. 


The beautiful Fleſh- coloured gloſſy LACHNIS, 


of a very ſhort, fine, ſmooth, equal texture, and i 
extremely firm, compact, and hard. It is _— 
l | * at 
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flat maſſes, from four to ſix inches broad, and ſeldom 
above an inch thick. There are four or five rows of 
fibres that go to the making up leſs than an inch in 
thickneſs. It is difficult to cleave; the filaments be- 
ing not eaſily ſeparated from each other. It may be 
calcined very ſoon to a fine white plaſter. It is found 
in Somer/etſhire and other places. 1 

The Blueiſh-White LACHNIS, with very narrow 


ſtraight fibres, is of a fine ſmooth texture, and pretty 


compact; it is found in flat maſſes from ten to four- 
teen inches in breadth, though ſeldom above an inch 


thick. It is compoſed of three or four rows of orders 


or filaments ſtanding perpendicularly on each other; 
theſe filaments being ſtraight render the maſs eaſy to 
be cloven or ſplit, and they have pretty ſmooth gloſſy 


ſubſtances. They ſoon calcine to a very white plaſter. 


It is found in the marl pits of Staffordſoire. * 7 
The Gloſſy Greeniſh-Grey LACHNIS, with broad 
and very thin filaments, is found in maſſes four or 
five feet in breadth, ' being ſeldom above four or five 
inches thick. They confiſt of two rows or orders of 
filaments that are interwoven with each other at their 
internal ends; but they are always bent, and often 


placed obliquely. It will calcine, though but ſlowly, 


to a very white plaſter. | | 

The Gloſſy Greeniſh-White LACHNIS, with nar- 
row bent filaments, is found in maſſes frequently as 
thick as broad, being ſometimes no more than an inch 
in diameter, and at other times twelve inches. It is 
compoſed of many rows of interrupted filaments, va- 
riouſly bending and interſecting each other, which 
have very ſmooth unequal ſurfaces; though they are 
very hard and heavy, they will not ſtrike fire with 
ſteel, and they calcine very ſlowly in the fire. It is 


found in the marl pits of Derbyſpire. All theſe Lach- 


nides may be accounted a ſort of Talc, or at leaft 
akin thereto, | 
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82 . The NATURAL HISTORY r 
CHAP; XL: 
Of Fo$81L8, called AsB8sTOS and AulANrT Rus. 
F OST authors that have treated upon foſſils 


make Aſbeſtos and Amianthus to mean the 
fame thing; that is, what ſome call Earth-flax,. and 


others Plumous Alum ; but this laſt name has been very 


improperly applied: for the Plumous Alum is a real 
falt, which is found in an iſland in the Archipelage, 


| called Melo. However, Linnæus makes a diſtinction 


between Aſbeſtos and Amianthus; for he would have 


the latter to conſiſt of longitudinal fibres, and the for- 


mer of thoſe that are interwoven. 
Incombuſtible flax is a fort of Amianthus, and con- 
fiſts of flexible fibres, like thread, lying parallel to 
each other, and eafily ſeparated. The ancients ſpun 
theſe' fibres, and made a ſort of cloth thereof, in 
which they wrapped up the dead bodies they intended 
to burn, that they might preſerve the aſhes; for, 
when the body was burnt, the cloth remained entire, 
The Germans call it mountain flax; and it is found in 
Lapland, Siberia, and in the vallies of the Pyrentan 
mountains; but the largeſt quantity is brought to us 
from Negropont, When handled it cauſes an itching 
in the ſkin, and ſometimes bliſters, which is owing to 
the fibres or down, of which it is compoſed, getting 
Into the ſkin; however, it is eaſily cured, by rubbing 
the part with oi}, which will ſoon blunt the points of 
the down. | 

There is another Amianthus, with angular, rigid, 


and opaque fibres, which ſome call Aſbeſtos, with 


hard_ parallel fibres, not to be ſeparated from each 
other. Theſe are of an aſh colour, and the whole has 
retty much the appearance of wood. It is found in 


. Lapland, Sablberg, and other places. There is ano- 


ther Amianthus, ae ſtiff fibres that are ea- 
ſily ſeparated from each ot 7 
and tranſparent as glaſs, and of a greeniſh colour. 


A fourth ſort is known in the ſhops by the name of 


Plumous Alum, and conſiſts of exceeding brittle pa. 


rallel 


r; but they are as brittle 


% 
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the threads of cotton in the wicks of lamps. This is 
found in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Soft, Reddiſh-Black AMIANTHUS, with ſhort, 
abrupt filaments, is found in the ſtrata of iron ore, 
ſometimes forming veins of an inch in diameter, but 
ſeldom ſo large. In the fire it turns to a very pale 
red. It is common in Germany among iron mines. 

- Greyiſh-green, rigid AMIAN TH US, with ſhort, 
abrupt, and interwoven fibres, is ſaid to be the Ply. 
mous Alum of the ſhops; though Linnæ us affirms it 
is an Aſbeſtos. | 


CHAP. XII. 
| Of the Foss Ls called GyysuMs. 


„ 


N are not well agreed what Gypſum 
14 properly fignifies ; for ſome would have it to be 
the lime of alabaſter, others a ſort of plumous alum, 
others 1 and others again the lime of the 
ſtone called Selenites; but it is more generally taken 
for the lime of certain whitiſh ſtones, which when 
burnt, contain ſome ſhining particles like Talc, and 
which are required to be but a ſhort time in the fire 
before they turn to lime. But the Gypſum that is 
meant here includes thoſe ſort of foſſils that are com- 
E of {mall flat particles, which are ranged irregu- 
ly, and give the whole maſſes ſomewhat of the 
appearance of ſofter marble, they being bright, gloſly, 
and in ſome degree tranſparent. They will very eaſily 
turn to. lime in the fire. 51. . | 
Hard white GYPSUM, or plaſter of Paris ſtone, 
has' ſomewhat the, appearance of loaf ſugar, it being 
pretty fine, and of a: very cloſe, firm, compact tex- 
ture. It is found in maſſes from four inches to four 
feet in diameter, and, when broken, ſhines like cry- 
ſtal. In the fire it readily turns to a very fine plaſter. 
It is chiefly found in France. 19 9 
Hard Shining red and white GYPSUM, that has 
the appearance of marble, is found in maſſes ey 
2 | | ve 


- 
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five feet in breadth, and three in thickneſs, with a 
rough, duſky, dark ſurface; but when broken it is 
bright and gloſſy. It does not turn into plaſter, when 
calcined, ſo ſoon as the former. It is common in 
Yorkſhire and Derbyſhire. | | 
Hard Greyiſh-white' GYPSUM 1s found in maſſes 
about fix or ſeven inches broad, and three thick, 
with a very rough, rugged, uneven ſurface, and a 
coarſe, dull, dead look ; when broken it does not ſpar- 
kle like the other kinds. - It is common in Germany 
and Derbyſhire. „ 
Soft, Shining, Green GYPSUM is found in lumps 
four inches broad, and more than one thick. It is of 
a very dull, duſky, browniſh colour on the outſide, 
but when broken is very gloſſy, though it ſeems to be 
a little ſpungy. It 1s very ſoft and brittle, and loſes 
its fine colour before it is quite calcined in the fire. 
It is found on the ſhores of rivers in the Za/t-Tndies. 
Soft White GYPSUM, commonly called Derłbyſpire 
plaſter ſtone, is found in lumps from the ſize of an 
egg to two or three feet in diameter, which are opa- 
que, and of a duſky browniſh-white; but, when 
broken, pretty bright and gloſſy. It is of ſo ſoft and 
brittle a texture, that it will break with a ſmall force. 
It becomes very white when calcined, and makes a 
very valuable plaſter. It is found in many parts of 
Derbyſhire. , e 2 
Soft, Pale-brown, Gloſſy GYPSUM, is generally 
found in thin maſſes, ſeldom above a foot broad, and 
three inches thick, with a rough unequal ſurface ; 
but, when broken, it has the appearance of marble, 
being extremely bright and gloſſy, and compoſed of 
very large broad particles. It 1s very ſoft and brittle, 
as moſt of this kind are, and readily calcines into a 
pure white plaſter. It is found in ſome parts of Ger- 
many as well as in Derbyſhire. yy | 
Soft Red GYPSUM is ſometimes met with in ſmall 
lumps, not much bigger than a walnut, at other times 
in maſſes of ten pounds weight, with a very rough, 
dull, unequal ſurface ; when broken, it ſparkles, but 
not very much. The texture ſeems to conſiſt of dif- 
ferent rows of ſhort lines or ftreaks, variouſly inter- 
2 . | ſecting 
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ſecting each other. It is very brittle, and calcines 
very eaſily in the fire, making an excellent plaſter, 
None of theſe Gypſums will ferment with aqua fortis, 
or ſtrike fire with ſteel. . 


. " 1 
* · 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of the SELENITES. 


HE Selenites are ſtones conſiſting of ſlender 
fibres, ranged in fine” even flakes of different 
forms, according to their kinds. They will cleave 
like Talc, not only horizontally but perpendicularly; 
and though they will bend a little, they have no ſpring, 
They will not ferment with aqua fortis, nor readily 
calcine in the fire. "A. | | 
The Thin, Fine, Tranſparent SELENITE, with 
tranſverſe: ſtreaks, is a common fort, and is met with 
from one tenth of an inch to five or fix inches long, 
It conſiſts of fine thin plates irregularly diſpoſed 
through the whole breadth of the maſs. Theſe plates 


or flakes eafily ſeparate from each other in an horizon- 


tal direction, being almoſt as apt to cleave as Talc. 
It is pretty ſoft, and as void of colour as cryſtal; in 
the fire it turns to a pure opaque white. It is found 
in the ſtrata of clay in ſeveral parts of England. 

The Thin, Dull, Opaque, Slender, Streaked SE- 
LENTTE, is found from half an inch to three inches 
in length, and confiſts of a great number of even flat 
Rlates or flakes, each of which is of the ſame ſize as 
the horizontal ſurface. It is formed pretty much like 
the former, but not quite ſo regular, nor is the ap- 
pearance ſo beautifu. / 

The Thin, Fine, Streaked SELENITE, with lon- 
gitudinal ftreaks,. is ſeldom. broader than an inch, 
and above a ſeventh of an inch thick. It confiſts, like 
the former, of parallel horizontal plates; but the 
fibres of which they conſiſt, are flender, ſtraight and 
exceeding regular, running in an oblique longitudinal 


direction, from one end of. the ſtone to the other. It 


cleaves 
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cleaves very eaſily, parting into flakes like Tale, and 
readily. calcines to a fine white in the fire, It is found. 
in the clay pit at Richmond, but at a conſiderable 
deptb. r een; 
The Thick SELENITE, with tranſverſe freaks 
and a rough ſurface, is uſually met with of the ſize of 
about an inch and a half in breadth, and the plates or 
flakes, of which it conſiſts, are remarkable for the 
largeneſs of the fibres that compoſe them, as well as 
the regular order in which they are laid. It calcines 
in the fire to a perfect whiteneſs, and is common in 
Yorkſbire and Leiceſterſpire. en 
The Short SELENTTE, wich thick plates, is of 
various ſizes, but the moſt common is two inches in 
diameter. It conſiſts of a ſmaller number of plates 
than others of this kind, becauſe they are conſidera- 
bly thick, and are compoſed of bundles of fibres run- 
ning longitudinally, and they are interſected with 
four or five tranſverſe ſtreaks. The whole ſtone is 
pretty bright and tranſparent. In the fire it turns to 
an opaque white, and is very common in the clay pits 
of Northamptonſhire. 3 115 
The Tranfparent SELENITE, with narrow tranſ- 
verſe ſtreaks, is generally between two and three 
inches long, and conſiſts of very numerous horizontal 
plates, irregularly diſpoſed, and of different thick - 
neſſes. They are compoſed of fine parallel ſtraight 
bbres, running e acroſs the ſtone from fide- 
to ſide. It very eahly cleaves into very fine flakes, 
and calcines in the fire to the whiteneſs of ſnow, - 
The Thick, Dull SELENITE, with very fine tranſ- 
verſe fibres, is generally about two inches long, and. 
conſiſts of fine thin plates, evenly diſpoſed, without 
the maſs; theſe are made of exceeding fine ſlender 
hlaments, running tranſverſely in an oblique direction 
through the ſtone, The plates: do not ſeparate very 
eaſily, and the whole. maſs is duſky, being very little 
tranſparent. It is found in the clay pits in moſt parts. 
of England. £14 46 1 31 
The SELENITE, with ſine longitudinal filaments,.. 
s compoſed, as well as the two former, of two hori- 
Mental, and two oblique planes. It is of 2 
35 
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ſizes, from a quarter of an inch to three inches in 
length. It calcines in the fire to a ſnow white ſub. 
ſtance, and is very common all over England. 

The Brown Tranſparent. SELENTTE is generally 
three inches long, and conſiſts of a great number of 
fine, tranſparent, firm, parallel plates, joining exactly 
to each other. The plates conſiſt of many fine fila- 
ments, all ranged in the ſame order, and not collected 
into ſeparate bundles. It may be very readily cloven 
into horizontal plates that are very thin, and it cal- 
eines to a fine white in the fire. It is common in 
Germany. n 1 4 

The Thin Tranſparent. SELENITE, wich tranſ- 
verſe fibres, is commonly about an inch long, and 
conſiſts of many thin horizontal plates or flakes, made 
up of parallel fibres running obliquely acroſs. It 
cleaves very eaſily, both horizontally and perpendicu- 
. larly, and readily calcines into a white maſs. It is 
n in Northamptonſhire, and other parts of Eng- 

nd, 1250 ee 3 
The Dull, Thick SELENITE, with very thin 
tranſverſe fibres, is generally between two and three 
inches long, and is compoſed of many extremely thin 
plates, that conſiſt of an infinite number of parallel 
fibres that are connected into bundles, and run tranſ- 
verſely in an oblique direction. It is very brittle, but 
it eaſily cleaves, according to the horizontal direction; 
and though it is as bright as the reſt, it is not ſo 
tranſparent; but it calcines more readily to a perfect 
whiteneſs. It is found in Leiceſterſbire in the yellow 
clay pits. 57 e 
. The Long Scaly SELENITE is commonly about 
three inches long, and- has its horizontal plains very 
rough and ſcaly, it being compoſed of a vaſt number 
of oblong narrow plates, falling very irregularly one 
over another; it turns in the fire to a pure White. 

The SELENITE, with thin flakes and tranſverſe 
filaments, is generally about an inch in length, and 
is compoſed of ſix planes that are nearly equal; that 
is, a top, a bottom, and four ſides. It is conſidera- 
bly long, in proportion to its thickneſs, and is com- 


poſed of parallel plates lying evenly over each other 
sg 
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in an horizontal direction, each making one whole 
ſurface of the ſtone. Theſe conſiſt of very fine ſlen- 
der fibres, laid obliquely acroſs the flakes. It may be 
cloven very eafily, according to the direction of the 
flakes; and in the fire it turns ſoon into a very pure 
white. It is ſometimes found in Northamptonſbire.. 

The Dull SELENITE, with thick plates and lon- 
gitudinal fibres, is exactly of the fame ſhape as the 
former, and is uſually abqut two inches long, and a 
little more than a quarter of an inch in diameter. It 
is of an opaque whitiſh colour; but calcines very 
ſlowly to a fine white. It is common in clayey 
grounds in Yorkfoire, lying near the ſurface. 

The SELENITE, in the ſhape of a column, with 
very fine fibres, has ſix angles, and looks as if there 
was a part broken off at each end. There is no diſ- 
tinction of top and bottom, and all the planes are 
nearly alike. It is uſually about an inch and a half 
long, and half an inch in diameter, conſiſting of a 
great number of very bright, and fine parallel fila- 
ments. It will cleave every way, but not into flakes, 
and the filaments are very flexible, but not elaſtick. 
It turns in the fire to a very pure white, and is found, 
but not commonly, in the clay pits of Northampion- 
Hire. | 
The SELENITE, ſhaped like a column, with 
thick fibres, may be eaſily ſeparated into filaments, 
for they will ſplit off from many of its ſurfaces; but 
they will, not bend readily, for they will eafily break. 
They are neither bright nor tranſparent, but of a 
chalky whiteneſs, , and turn to a pure white in the fire. 
It is found in the cliffs in the ill of Shepyfy. 

The Colourleſs Tranſparent SELENITE is of no 
regular ſhape, it being found in thin flat maſſes of 
different fizes and forms, that is, from one inch to a 
foot in length. It is compoſed of a vaſt number of 
minute and thin parallel flakes, not unlike Ifing-glaſs. 
They are formed of a multitude of parallel fibres, 
ranged in a beautiful order. They are. extremely 
dright and tranſparent, and the ſubſtance is very ſoft. 
It turns in the fire to fine pure white. It is found in 
ſeveral counties in England. | | 

— | | There 
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There is another SELENTTE of this kind that is 
 whitth and dull, but not fo pure as the former; but 
it ſeems to be made up of plain even flakes, like thoſe 
of Iſing-glaſs. It is commonly long, in proportion 
to its breadth, but is a little thicker than the former. 
The fides are uneven and ridged, like the tiling of 
a houſe; and it is of various ſizes, being from one 
inch to fix or eight long. It calcines ſlowly, but at 
length attains_a perfect whiteneſs. It is common in 
Germany, and is ſometimes met with in the ſtrata of 
clay in Northamptonſhire and aye carb | 
The SELENITE, with eight ſides, is always ſhort 
and thick in proportion to its breadth, and is from 
one ſixth of an inch to two inches long; but when 
it is only an inch, which is the common ſize, it is 
about half an inch thick and broad. It is compoſed 
of a vaſt number of pretty thin plates, laid evenly 
and regularly in a tranſverſe order, and theſe conſiſt 
of moderately large fibres. The flakes are very flexi- 
ble, but not elaſtick, and they are all opaque and 
whitiſh while together. It is found in the clay pits of 
Staffordſhire. 7 
The SELENITE, compoſed of filaments that are 
ranged toward the ſurface of the body, into broader 
lates, which are notched at the edges, and ſeem to 
be radiated in the form of a ſtar, is bright, and of a 
browniſh white, and ſeems to be compoſed of fine thin 
plates, propagated from a ſingle point, which is ſel- 
dom placed in the centre of the maſs, and the whole 
. variouſly jagged. The ſtars are uſually broad and flat, 
having but little thickneſs in proportion to their ex- 
tent, This ſtone is of various ſizes, namely, from 
that of a barley-corn to two inches in diameter. When 
broken it ſeems to be compoſed of ſtraight, even, and 
very fine ſlender longitudinal fibres, proceeding from 
the center, and form a maſs of a very beautiful ſtreaked 
texture. In the fire it turns perfectly white, and 1 
found in the ifle of Shegpy. 
There are other ſpecies of the Selenite ; but thoſc 
we have already mentioned are fully ſufficient. 
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Af. xv. 
Of CRYSTAL. 

RYSTAL is a ſoft tranſparent gem, that has 


ſomewhat the appearance of frozen water, and is 
ſometimes like an hexagon column pointed at each end; 
or rather ſeems to be compoſed of two hexagon pyra- 
mids with a column placed between them. 202 
It is the ſofteſt of all gems, and when it is coloured 
goes by another name, though it ought not to be ſub- 
ſituted in the room of the more precious ſorts; of 
tones. When it imitates a Beryl, it is called a ba- 
ſtard Topaz, and the like. | * 
Cryſtals, with a long intermediate column, are, the 
yery bright CRYSTAL without any colour, which 
ſeems to be the moſt perfect kind, and is generally free 
from all kinds of blemiſh. It is pointed, as mentioned 
above, and 2 of ſixteen planes or 
fides in all; but thoſe on the pyramids are not of an 
equal breadth, two of them being narrower than the 
reſt, It is found from the fize of a barley-corn to three 


not depend upon any other body ; but where one 1s met 
with, there are generally more, It is moderately hea- 
yy, will ftrike fire with ſtee}, and when calcined, is 


mountains of Germany, but is very rare in England. 

Blackiſh Bright CRYSTAL, with ſhort pyramids, is 
always pure and without clouds. It is of various ſizes, 
and is moſt commonly three quarters of an inch in 
length. The number of ſides is the ſame as in the 
former. It is harder than common Cryſtal, and cannot 
be broken without difficulty. It is remarkably bright 
and tranſparent,” and has what they call a black water. 
It is very uncommon, though it is ſometimes found 
among other ſorts in ſome parts of 7taly. 

Dull Whitiſh CRYSTAL, with irregular pyramids, 
has a longiſh and pretty thick column, and the pyra- 
mids are longer in ſome parts than in others. If is ſel- 
dom quite an inch long, and is near half an inch in 
diameter. It will ſtrike fire with feel, and calcines 
eaſily 


inches long, but the common ſize is an inch. It does 


of an opaque white, It is commonly met with in the 
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eaſily into a pure white. It is common in Germany 

and is ſometimes found in Nork/bire and Cornwall, © 
Britiſh colourleſs CRYSTAL, with long pyramids, 
and a ſhort column, is very bright and tranſparent, and 
the thick ſhort column has long pyramids tapering at 
the end. It is uſually about an inch and a half long, 
and three quarters of an inch thick. The planes are 
feldom regular, but four on the column and pyramid 
are frequently broader than the other two. It is ſo 
hard as not to be ſcratched, and is not eaſily broken: 


When calcined, which it is with difficulty, it is as white 


as ſnow. It is found in Bohemia. 
Bright Brown CRYSTAL, with ſhort pyramids, and 
a very ſhort column, is always thicker than it is long, 
and is ſeldom or never either cloudy or foul ; it is of 
various lengths, from the third part of an inch to three 
Inches, and the diameter is always greater than the 
length. It is a found in large parcels in the 
ſame place, and is extremely hard, breaking with diff. 
culty, and in any direction; when calcined, it becomes 
perfectly white. 1 
Vellow Bright CRYSTAL, with regular pyramids, 
and a ſhort column, is ſeldom pure, there being cloudy 
ſpots, films and ſtreaks: therein; it is compoſed of 
eighteen: ſides or planes, like the reſt ; that is, fix on 
each pyramid, and ſix on the column, and is found 
from a quarter of an inch to two inches in length. lt 
is conſiderably hard, ſtrikes fire with ſteel, and when 
calcined is entirely white. It is common in Sl, 
and Bohemia, and has been ſometimes found in Vorl 
ire. bs „ mm 
1 Bright Colourleſs CRYSTAL, with a ſhort column 
gibbous in the middle, is a very fine ſort, and has mo- 
Vanely long and ſharp pyramids at the end; it is three 
quarters of an inch long, and a quarter and a half in 
diameter, and is found ſingle, though ſometimes it 15 
met with among the ſtrata of ſtones. It is very hard, 
ſtrikes fire with feel, and calcines to the whiteneſs of 
ſnow. 
Dull CRYSTAL, with large pyramids, and an 
extreamly ſhort depreſſed column, is a very foul 


. opaque ſort, and of a coarſe texture, with a panting 
VR ou 
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cloud throughout its whole ſubſtance. It almoſt en- 
tirely conſiſts of pyramids without a column, and 1s 
found detached from. all other bodies, but commonly 
in conſiderable numbers. It is not ſo hard as common 
Cryſtal, but will ſtrike fire with ſteel, though not 
eaſily ; and is very white when calcined. It is ſeldom 
or never found in England. IHE : 
Small, Bright, Blackiſh CRYSTAL, with regular 
yramids, is extreamly clear and regularly formed; 
it is of various ſizes, the largeſt among them not-ex- 
ceeding a fixth of an inch in length, but many are 
extremely ſmall. .. It is very hard, and is calcined with 
difficulty. It is found in Germany in the cavities of a 
black fiſſile ſtone. 3 

White CRYSTAL, conſiſting only of two pyra- 
mids, which are ſhort, and joined baſe to baſe, is 
generally very pure, and is always found independent 
of all other bodies. It is not perfectly colourleſs, it 
being a little whitiſh ;, but it ſtrikes fire with ſteel very 
freely, and caleines very ſlowly. | 

Brown CRYSTAL, conſiſting of two long pyra- 
mids, without a column, is perfectly pure, and regu- 
larly formed, and is of different ſizes, from the eighth 
of an inch to three inches in length, and one third of 
its length in diameter. It is ſeldom found ſingle, 
many of them being uſually joined together in an ir- 
regular manner; and, when not joined, they are always 
pretty numerous. It is of a very fine water, and ex- 
treamly hard, ſtriking fire with ſteel, and calcining 
lowly to a perfect whiteneſs. It is found in Scotland 
on the ſides of hills, and ſometimes on the banks of 
nvers. CS Re ES 
Crooked or Slanting CRYSTAL, conſiſting of two 
pyramids,” without a column, is perfectly pure and 
tranſparent, and confiſts of an oblique, or flanting 
double pointed body, beſides the pyramids being irre- 
gular, It is from a quarter of an inch to two inches 
long, and about three fourths of its length in diameter. 
lt is of a very fine water, and is extreamly hard, ftri- 
king fire readily with ſteel. It is found in the Fat 
and Weſt- Indies, and is common in New Spain, where 
it is highly valued. | 


Bright 
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Bright Blackiſh CRYSTAL, conſiſting of two very 
ſhort pyramids, without a column, is a very fine for 
and appears as bright as any ſtone of this kind. The 
two pyramids join evenly baſe to baſe, though ſome. 
times one is a little larger than the other. It is com. 
monly found in lumps, conſiſting of ſeveral of theſe 
Cryſtals pretty cloſe el. however, at other 
times, they are looſe and independent of each other 
It has a fine blackiſh hue, and is very bright, with 
a fine water. It is extreamly hard, ſtrikes fire with 
ſteel, and after a long calcination becomes white. It 
is found in Ttaly, Germany and France. 
/CRYSTAL, conſiſting of two pyramids only, with 
eight ſides each, that is, having ſixteen planes in all, 
and of a browntſh colour, is of a very uncommon kind; 
it is fine and clear, though often ſpotted with large 
blotches of black. The pyramids are much of the ſame 
length, and the planes are extreamly ſmooth ; ſome- 
times a hundred, or upwards, are found together, but 
detached from each other. It is conſiderably hard, 
ſtrikes fire with fteel, and calcines to a pure white, 
It is found in Virginia, on the fides of hills, among a 
ſort of iron ore. | | | 
CRYSTAL without colour, conſiſting of two long- 
iſh pyramids, with eight ſides each, is a very pure, 
ſort, and very fine and clear ; it 1s uſually near an inch 
long, and a third of an inch in diameter, with the 
planes entirely ſmooth polifhed and even. It is uſually 
found ſingle, is very tranſparent, and of a very fine 
water, as well as extreamly hard. It is exceeding]y 
ſcarce, and, as yet, has been found only at Go/s/ear in 


HAT. xv. 
Of Imperfe? CRYSTALS. 
| PRIG CRYSTAL is whitiſh and tranſparent 
9h and has only one pyramid with ſix angles, be- 
" ſides the column; it is an exceeding common ſort, and 


is very regularly formed, though it is ſubject to vari- 
ety 
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ety of blemiſhes. The column is always long and 
lender, and fixed at one end to ſome ſolid Foſſil, 

conſequently the hexangular pyramid muſt be at the 
other end. The length 1s from a tenth of an inch to 
ten inches and longer; the planes are irregular, as to 
length and breadth, and they differ ſo much from each 
other, that ſcarce any two of theſe Cryſtals are found 
exactly alike. They are, almoſt always, found in 
cluſters, are very hard, ſtrike fire with ſteel, and cal - 
cine, after ſome time, to a pure white, , 

Bright imperfect CRYSTAL, without a tinge of 
any colour, 18, by many, confounded with the for- 
mer; but it is different from it, and is often ſold by 
dealers for a white ſapphire, becauſe it is ſomewhat- 
like it; it is perfectly clear, generally pretty regu- 
lar, and has a long flender column with fix angles, 
terminated by a pretty long hexangular pyramid ; it is 
from one tenth of an inch to three or four-inches long ; 
but it is moſt commonly about an inch and a half. It 
is not found in ſuch large cluſters as the former, but 
is extreamly hard, ſtrikes fire with ſteel, and calcines 
very ſlowly to a pure white. It is found in the Ea 
and Weft-Tndies, as well as in Germany; ſometimes it 
is ſo tinged as to imitate gems, and may be readily 
miſtaken for them. 

Dull Whitiſh imperfect CRYSTAL, with a very 
ſhort pyramid, is remarkably coarſe and impure, not 
with having films or clouds, but by being whitiſh 
throughout its whole ſubſtance; it conſiſts of the ſame 
planes as the former, and 1s uſually long in proportion 
to its thickneſs in the column ; but the pyramid is al- 
ways ſhort, It is met with from a quarter of an inch 
to four inches long, and is generally found in large 
cluſters; but it is not fo hard as moſt of the reſt ; or 
it will not readily ſtrike fire with ſteel, and yet it cal- 
cines ſlowly-to a, pure white. It is found in moſt parts 
of Europe, and particularly in Cornwal. 

Bright Brown imperfect CRYSTAL, with a long 
pyramid, is generally known by the name of brown 
Cryſtal, and has a very fine clear texture. The form 
is generally regular, it having a long and pretty thick 
column, and is found from the ſize of an inch to 2 
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inch and a half in length, though ſome have been met 
with ten inches long. It is extreamly hard, ſtrikes fire 


with ſteel, and calcines, at length, to a pure white, 
It is found in the Eaſ and Ve- Indies, as alſo in Si. 
lefia and Bohemia, as well as in the iſlands of Scotland. 
Dull Brown imperfet CRYSTAL, with a ſhort 
yramid, is ſometimes miſtaken for the former, though 


| It is not near ſo good, it having a dull and dead aſpe&, 
The column 1s regular, but always ſlender in propor- 


tion to its length, and is from half an inch to four. 
teen inches long. It is commonly found in cluſters, 


; but the columns do not adhere to each other, as in the 
former; and its brown colour is of various degrees, 


for ſome are pale, and others almoſt black. It is tole. 
rably hard, ſtrikes fire with ſteel, but will not readily 
calcine, It is very common in Germany, and is found 
in the cliffs of rocks, - | 

Bright Brown imperfect CRYSTAL, with a ſhort 
pyramid, 1s often tinged with various colours, but moſt 


frequently with a pale yellow; it is extreamly pure, 


and of a bright fine texture, though often covered with 
a rough coat. The column is long and ſlender, and 
it is generally met with about two inches long, and 
not quite half an inch in diameter, but the planes are 
irregular ; it is commonly found fingle, though ſome- 
times in large cluſters, and is extreamly hard; it ſtrikes 
fire with ſteel, and, after a conſiderable time, calcines 
to a pure white. It is found in the great mine at 
Goſslear in Saxony; as alſo in Virginia. 
Bright Brown imperfe&t CRYSTAL, with a very 


long irregular pyramid, is called the Beryl by ſome 


Jewellers, and has the greateſt luſtre of all the brown 
Cryſtals; but it is not very large, being only from 
half an inch to four inches long, and has a thinner 
column than others of the ſame length. The planes 
are the ſame in number as in others; it is very hard, 
ſtrikes fire readily with ſteel, and calcines very ſlowly. 
It is found in Italy and Germany, and is commonly 
called by the jewellers, the Beryl Cryſtal. 
Whitiſh imperfect CRYSTAL, with a very long 
fbr . is, by ſome authors, called the Tris or Rain- 


bow / Cryſtal; it is remarkable for reflecting different 


colours, 
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colours, whence it has its name. It is not very pure, 
for ſometimes there are large white flaky blemiſhes, but 
the form is perfect and regular; it is uſually long and 
lender, and moſt commonly about three inches long. 
It is often met with in cluſters of forty. or fifty toge- 


ther; but the columns ſingly touch each other; it is 


pretty heavy, ſtrikes fire with ſteel, and in the fire 
readily calcines and turns white. | 

Bright Yellow imperfect CRYSTAL, with a ſhort 
pyramid, called C:trino by the jewellers, is very clear, 
pure, and of a fine texture, it being generally free 
from 'blemiſhes, and is from one to five inches in 
length; but commonly much 'thinner at the top than 
near the root. It is moſtly found ſingle, and is of à 
very beautiful yellow ; it is not extreamly hard, but 
it will ſtrike fire readily with ſteel, and calcines' flowly 
to a whiteneſs in the fire. It is found in Bohemia and 
the Met. Indies, and is made uſe of for ſtones to ſet in 
rings. oh: 

Hort, Bright imperfect CRYSTAL, without any 
colour, may be diſtinguiſhed from all others, by be- 
ing very ſhort in proportion to its thickneſs; it is al- 
moſt always extremely pure and without blemiſh, and 
its figure has little variation. It is always fixed to 
ſome body or other, and is found of various ſizes, from 
half an anch to three inches long, and the diameter is 
commonly two thirds of the length. A cluſter of eight 
or ten of theſe is generally found together, but the 
columns ſeldom touch, and never adhere. It is re- 
markably hard, and will admit of a fine poliſh, It is 
found in New- Spain, and other parts of America. 


Brown impertet CRYSTAL, with a rough coat, 


and five planes on the pyramid, as well as on the co- 
lumn, has a coarſe and opaque coat, but the inſide 
i never ſubject to any foulneſs. The column is thiek 
and ſhort, and the pyramid pretty long and ſlender: 
the moſt common ſize is three inches ong, and near 
an inch and an half in diameter, and there are two 
broad planes on the pyramid, as well as on the column. 
The root is very ſmall and inconſiderable; and it is 
uſually found fingle, of a very beautiful brown, ex- 


remely tranſparent ; and of a fine deep water, It is 
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j very hard, and calcines ſlowly to a pure white. It | 

found in the Eaft Indies, and is in high eſteem amor 
the jewellers, it being the fineſt of all brown Cryſtals 
Browniſh-white imperfe CRYSTAL, with a long 
Pyramid, has twenty-four planes; that is, twelve on 
the pyramid, and twelve on the column. The textur 
is pretty fine, pure, and clear, though ſometimes ſub. 
ject to foulneſs from flakes. It has a regular, pretty 
long and ſlender column, and is about three inches 
long, and little more than half an inch thick. The 
planes are all irregular with regard to breadth, and 
ſometimes there is a part of them wanting. The roo 
of this Kind is long, large and whitiſh, and is uſually 
found ſingle. It is very hard, and calcines ſlowly 
into a perfect whiteneſs. It is found in the mountains 
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of Silefa and Bohemia, as well as on the ſhores of 
rivers, and is in high eſteem. | | | 
Vellowiſh-Brown imperfet CRYSTAL, with 2 t 
ſhort pyramid, having twelve planes on the pyramid, 
and as many on the column, is of a pure, perfect) 5 
| fine ſort, and is ſeldom ſubject to blemiſhes, though t 
* there are ſometimes found very ſmall flakes of a c 
4 whiter ſubſtance. -'The- column is long and flender, t 
l and the uſual ſize is about an inch in length. The i 
| planes are very irregular, with regard to breadth, and c 
ll: the pyramidal planes differ greatly in length as well 
| | as in breadth. It is extremely hard, and will calcine 8 
l at length to a pure white. It is uſually brought over WW i; 
4 with the Saxon topazes. |; | | t 
1 Clear Colourleis imperfect CRYSTAL, with a very Wi b 
bl ſhort pyramid, and twelve planes on the pyramid, » Wil { 
if well as on the column, is extremely clear, pure, anl Pi; 
6 * of a very ſine texture, without the leaſt ſpot or WW ti 
| blemiſh. It is from one to two inches long, and fone f 
of of the planes are broader than the reſt. The ſurfaces m 
1 of thoſe on the pyramid are perfectly ſmooth, and thoſe WW b. 
W | on the columns have deep ridges. It is commonly It 
; | found ſingle, is perfectly tranſparent; and has a fe ti: 
W. bright water. It is remarkably hard, and is found in þ: 
Wl the Eaft-Indies.. '. 1 hay at 
1 Colourleſs, very Bright, imperfect CRYSTAL, 
W 


with a pretty long pyramid, which has twelve pay 
ip , 7 an 
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and the column as many, is generally found in, cluſ- 
ters, and is a pure, elegant, regularly formed Cryſtal, 
though generally very ſmall, it being not above an 
eighth part of an inch in length, though it has been 
found half an inch long or upwards. The planes ſeem 
to be nearly all of a breadth, and of the ſame length, 
and the top of the pyramid ſtands over the centre of 
the column ; the planes of the pyramid are always 
ſmooth, having a high natural poliſh, and a fine lively 
dark water. It is extremely hard, and is found in all 
parts of this kingdom, ſometimes ſurrounding a ſingle 
or double round ball, and at other times in the cracks, 
cavities, and clefts of flints, and other ſtones, | 
Blackiſh imperfect CRYSTAL, with very ſhort 
pyramids, with twelve planes thereon, and. as many 
on the baſe, is thought to be the hardeſt and bright 
of all the claſs, The column is ſomewhat longer, and 
the pyramid ſhorter, than in others of this kind. It is 
ſo extremely ſmall as ſometimes not to be diſcovered, 
unleſs by its glittering, though there are ſome the 
tenth part of an inch in length, and a few the third 
of an inch. It is ſhaped like the former, and has na- 
turally a very fine poliſh ; it is extremely hard, and 
is found in great plenty in the foreſt of Dean in Clou. 
cefterſhire. : 
[mperfet CRYSTAL, with a blunt pyramid, and 
a very ſhort column, each of which has twelve planes, 
is pretty pure and clean, though ſometimes ſubje& 
to ſpots and white opake flakes. The pyramid is 
blunt, broad, and fixed to a broad ſhort column, that 
lometimes ſeems to the naked eye to be wanting. It 


vis extremely ſmall, the uſual fize being not above 


the twelfth of an inch in length, and nearly of the 
ſame diameter. There are various ſizes in the ſame 
maſs, there being ſmall ones between the larger; 
but the ſurfaces are very ſmooth and pretty gloſſy. 
lt is found together in large quantities, and is ſome- 
times tinged with red or yellow, It is conſiderably 
hard and heavy, and found in Corawal, Yorkfhire, 

and other counties of England. | | 
Whitiſh Tranſparent imperfect CRYSTAL is ſome= 
what like the common Cryſtal, and, at firſt ſight, 
Sg F 2 een 
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ſeems to have the ſame number of planes. It is pret 

fine and pure, and is of a perfect regular form, being 
in the ſhape of a pyramid with four fides, and i; 
3 at the bottom. It is generally about half 

n inch high, and almoſt as much in diameter; but 
there are ſome two inches high. However, it is often 
met with in large cluſters, and the largeſt ſingle Cryſ. 
tal is no bigger than a grain of barley. ' When it is 
found ſingle, it always adheres to ſome foflile body 
at the baſe, and is principally met with in De vonſbire 
and Cornwal. 

Colourleſe, Tranſparent, imperfect CRYSTAL, con- 
Hiſting of fix planes, is perfectly pure, fine, clear, and 
broad in proportion to its length. It is very ſmall, 
being generally of the ſize of à grain of Wheat, and 
the largeſt is ſeldom more than the third of an inch 

zin length. It is but thin in proportion to the ſize, 
and ſometimes all the planes are perfectly ſmooth, and 
ſometimes with ridges, appearing ſtreaked near the 
extremities. It is ſometimes found ſingle and looſe, 
and at other times in cluſters that hurt each other. It 
is extremely heavy, very hard, and is found in pretty 
large quantities among the iron ores of the foreſt of 
=" : | 
Black, Gloſſy, Imperfet CRYSTAL, of a rhom- 
*boidal form, is extremely pure, and of a very regular 
Mape. It is from a third of an inch to an inch in 
length, and is bright, ſmooth and gloſſy. The larger 
ſort is uſually ſingle, and the ſmall are in larger maſſes, 
of a fine blackiſh colour, and calcines to a fine purpliſt 
red. It is met with on the ſurfaces of the perpendi- 
cular cliffs, in the iron mines of Glouceſterſpire. There 
are many other ſorts of cryſtals ; but to enumerate them 
all would be tedious and uſeleſs. | 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of SPARS, of warious Figures and Shapes. 


8 PAR, with a narrow oblong pyramid, is very 
like Cryſtal with eight ſides, and is of a pure 
fine texture, it being the moſt perfect of all the whole 
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claſs, having a column with ſingle angles, with a pyra- 
mid, conſiſting of the ſame number. The column is 
pretty long, but not thick, and the pyramids are re- 
markably {ſlender and pointed. The common fize is the 
twelfth of an inch long, though ſome have been ſeen. 
of three quarters of an inch. The larger ſpecimens, 
are generally found looſe ; but they are moſt com- 
monly among the coarſer ſtrata of ſtones, and is ſome- 
times tinged with a faint purple colour. It will not, 
ſtrike fire with ſteel, but will diffolve in aqua forts, 
and will calcine eaſily in a moderate fire, It is found 
in the mountains of Germany, and in North Wales, 

SPAR, with very ſhort pyramids and a long co- 
lumn, is perfectly pure, and a regularly formed body, 
conſiſting of a pretty long and thick hexangular co- 
lumn, terminated by a very ſhort -pyramid with the 
ſame number of ſides, It is commonly about an inch 
long, and the third of an inch in diameter. It will 
not ſtrike fire with ſteel, but will ferment with aqua 
fortis, as will indeed every kind of Spar, and there- 
fore this needs not be repeated, It is found in Saxony, 
and ſometimes in Hartz foreſt. * 

SPAR, with ſhort pyramids, and a very ſhort co- 
lumn, may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from others by its 
ſhape, and 1s of a pretty pure and. fine texture, but 
not ſo clear as the former. It is generally found in 
cluſters of eight, ten, and twelve together, and has a 
duſky hue, with very little tranſparency. 

SPAR, with very ſhort and broad pyramids, is ex- 
tremely pure, and of a perfect fine texture, having a 
pretty long and thick column, with a depreſſed py- 
ramid at each end, each of which has five, ſides. It 
is ſometimes met with an inch long, but the com- 
moneſt ſort is exceeding ſmall, and is lodged in the 
ſtrata of clay, It is found in Derłyſpire, Yorkfbireg 
and Cornwal. 

SPAR, with long pyramids and a long column, 
which conſiſt each of three ſides, is pretty pure, but 
has a whitiſh caſt and a dulliſh look. It is commonly 
about an inch in length, and half an inch in diameter, 
It is conſiderably heavy, but very ſoft and eaſily 

F 3 ſcratched. 
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ſcratched. It is found in Germany, and ſometimes in 
Cornwal and Devonſhire. ' {39 
Slender SPAR, with very ſhort pyramids, confi}. 
ing of three fides as well as the column, is generally 
pretty pure, and of a fine texture, though ſometimes 
ubje& to blemiſhes.” - The common ſize is three quar. 
ters of an inch in length, and is of a blueiſh white, 
| bur ſometimes approaching to a lead colour, or a ye]. 
lowiſh brown. It is very ſoft, and is found in Fzg- 
land, Ireland, and Germany. e 
SPAR, conſiſting of two long pyramids without a 
column, each having eight ſides, is very pure and fine, 
and commonly about three quarters of an inch long. 
It is very tranſparent, though it is ſomewhat of a 
whitiſh colour. FE | | 
SPAR, with ſhort and. ſharp pointed pyramids, each 
conſiſting of eight ſides and without a column, is very 
re, and 15 remarkable for its ſhort points and broad 
afis, and is often ſound half an inch thick, but 
never longer than two thirds of its thickneſs. This, 
as well as the former, is found in Hartz foreſt, in 
Conan. fg! Wy, | 
© SPAR, with long narrow-ſharp Lee ramids, 
conſiſting of ſix ſides each, and without a —— is 
generally fine, clear and pure, though ſometimes 
cloudy. It is often an inch in length, but not a third 
of an inch in diameter, and is very ſoft, It is found 
in the mines of Mendip hills. SEL 
SPAR, with ſhort broad pyramids conſiſting of three 
fides each, and without a column, is very pure, fine, 
and clear, and is very ſhort in proportion to its thick- 
neſs. It is from half an inch to an inch and a half 
long, with very ſmooth gloſſy planes. It is pretty 
_ tranſparent, and brighter than moſt other Spars, as 
well as harder, though it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 
It is found in Hartz foreſt. | 
Slender SPAR, with a long 28 conſiſting of 
_ fix ſides, has often been miſtaken for a Cryſtal, it 
Having a long flender hexangular column. The tex- 
ture is extremely fine, though it is ſometimes ſubject 
to flaky flaws, and is commonly two inches long, and 
& third of an inch in diameter. Ir is not fo 1 N 
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Cryſtal, and is ſometimes” of other colours, which are 
very lively and beautiful like gems; but it is ſoft, and 
found. in. Mendig hilis. 7 

SPAR, with' a-very ſhort pyramid, conſiſting of ſix: 
fides as well as the column, is generally very pure and 
clear, though: ſometimes blemiſhed, and the common 
fze is about an inch and a half. It is naturally of a 
oreyiſh white, very tranſparent, and pretty bright; 
however, it is ſometimes tinged with other colours. 
It is very ſoft, and found in the mines of Derbyſbire. 

SPAR, with a very long pyramid, conſiſting of five 
fides as well as the column, always adheres to ſome 
ſolid body, and is of a clear fine texture. It is feldom- 
more than a quarter of an inch thick, and the third 
part of its length high. It appears very ſmooth and 
gloſſy, and looks like Cryſtal, though it is ſometimes 
tinged with other colours. It is pretty hard, and is 
found in Mendip hills | | STi Et 

Hard tranſparent SPAR, of the ſhape of a parallel- 
opepid, commonly called Iceland Cryſtal, is extremely 
pure, clear and fine, and is found of various ſizes 
from a quarter of an inch to three inches in diameter; 
but its uſual ſize is two inches and a half, It ſeems to 
be ſmooth and even at firſt fight, though if nicely 
examined ridges will be found upon it; it is almoſt 
as tranſparent as fine Cryſtal, but is very ſoft, and 


generally found ſingle. It is found in Iceland, as alſo in 


Germany and France; it conſiſts of plates laid one upon 
another, and will cleave in the manner of Talc ; and 
when it is reduced to powder it ſtill retains its rhome 
boidal figure, which may be diſcovered by a microſcope. 
It has this ſingular property, that all objects appear 
double through it, Which is owing to the double re- 
fraction of the rays of lighlt. USES 
' Milk-White Opaque Shattery SPAR has a pretty 
fine and perſectly equal texture; but has no determi- 
nate ſhape, and is found from an inch to a foot in 
diameter, with a rough irregular ragged ſurface; it is 
ſometimes a little browniſh, and ſometimes inclining 
to a duſky red, and is pretty hard. It is found un 
France and Germany, and in ſome of the clifts of the 
Velch coaſts, as well as in Yorkfoireand Scotland. 
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Hard, Grey, Tranſparent SPAR, is of a pure equal 
texture, and has the appearance of Cryſtal, though it 
is ſometimes tinged with the colour of gems, It haz 
uſually the figure of common flints with very uneyen 
ſurfaces, and the ſize is from two inches: to fix or eight 
in diameter; it is frequently tinged: with green, and 
ſometimes: with yellow. It is pretty hard, and is found 
in the lead mines of Scotland, and in other places. 

Tranſparent, Colourleſs, Shattery SPAR, is nearly 
like Cryſtal, and is of a pure, fine, regular texture; 
but it has no determinate figure, being found of ya. 
rious ſhapes and ſizes, that is, from half an inch to 
five inches in diameter; it is dark on the outſide, but 
when broken-1s extremely bright and gloſſy, and with 
2 ſmall blow it will fall: into many rhomboidal thick 
maſſes. It is not very hard, and is found in Harta 
foreſt. WW | 

Naturaliſts divide Spar into innumerable other 
claſſes; but, after the Reader is well acquainted with 
ſach as we have here mentioned, he will eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe of an inferior ſort, without being burthened 
with a long account of them in print. 


"CH A 1 AB. 
Of Cruſtated SP ARS debaſed with Earth, 


ARD, Semi- Tranſparent, Yellowiſh - Brown 

- SPAR, has an equal regular texture, though 
not very fine, and the earth is regularly diffuſed 
throughout. It always conforms to the ſhape of the 
ſubſtance to which it is joined, and conſiſts of a thin 
cruſt extended over flat, round, and irregular ſurfaces. 
It is from the twentieth part, to the third part of an 
inch thick, and is from a few inches, to many feet in 


breadth, It is very ſoft, and is found in many parts 


of England. | 
- Brittle, Tranſparent, Whitiſh SPAR, is of a pretty 
pure fine texture, though ſometimes tranſverſely ſtreaked 
with earth, rendering it red, yellow, brown or black; 
it is formed like a cruſt, and is ſometimes flat. It 13 
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found on the ſides of the perpendicular-clefts of the 
mines in Germany, and the caverns of Mendip hills. 
lard, Whitifh-Brown, Duſky SPAR, is foul and 
impure, though of a regular texture: it is extended 
over various bodies in the form of a cruſt, and is from- 
an inch and a half broad to five or ſix feet. It is pretty. 
hard, and is found in Hartz foreſt, as well as in the lead 
mines on Mendip hills. x 4 
Dull Pale-Brown,. Brittle, Coarſe SPAR, is the 
moſt common of all the cruſtaceous Spars, and is very 
coarſe, impure and earthy, being often tinged with 
various colours, by the different earths it is blended 
with, It is of no certain ſize, and it conforms to the 
ſhape of the maſs to which it gives a coat. It has a 
pretty even ſurface, the wrinkles being never deep; 
and, when broken, it is of an irregular texture. ITx 
will readily crumble between the fingers, and is found as 
well on the inſide of pipes for water, as in tea kettles. 
White, Light, Brittle, Earthy SPAR, is the coarſeſt 
of any of this kind, and the whole maſs is light, 
looſe and brittle ; for ſome of this kind will not bear 
touching without crumbling to pieces. It has very 
luxuriant effloreſcences on its ſurface, and more than 
4 of theſe bodies. It is met with in various places. 
ight, Hard, Pale-Brown, Earthy SPAR, with a 
ſmooth ſurface, often incruſts round moſs, for which 
reaſon ſome have taken it for petrified moſs. It is of 
an equal uniform ſtructure, but foul, and always aſ- 
ſumes the ſhape of the body it is formed upon. It is 
pretty hard for an earthy Spar, and is found in all parts 
of the world. | 
Whitiſh, Brittle, Cruſtaceous Earthy SPAR, with 
a rough ſurface, is of a very coarſe, foul, impure tex- 
ture, and of an earthy colour. It is always of the 
xy of the thing it incruſts, being ſometimes met 
vith on ſmall ſtones, branches of moſs and the like, 
It is of a dull whitiſh colour, without the leaſt bright - 
neſs, and is very ſoft and brittle. It is found in the 
ſubterraneous caves of various countries. 
Hard, Pale-Brown, Thick, Rough, Earthy SPAR, 
which is the ofteocolla of the ſhops, is of a very 
coarſe, foul and impure texture, * having the v4 2] 
ance of hardened marl. It is always found in lon 2 
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thick, irregular, cylindrical pieces, uſually hollow, 
and ſometimes filled up with a ſofter fubſtance. The 
ſurfice is always rough and deeply wrinkled, being 
without the leaſt brightneſs. It is very hard, and iz 
found in many parts of Germany. It has formerly been 
2 eſteemed as a medicine, though it is now out of 

e. 4 et | ; 

_ Whitiſh-Grey, Brittle, Earthy SPAR, with a ſmooth 
ſurface, by ſome called the Foffle Unicorn, and by 
others Stone Marl, is of a ſtony ſubſtance, and in co- 
lour, ſmoothneſs, and form, repreſents the horns, 
teeth or bones of animals ; but ſometimes it is ſofter, 
with a hard yellowiſh, blackiſh, or aſh coloured cruſt, 
while it is ſoft and brittle in the inſide. This has an 
aſtringent taſte, and adheres firmly to the tongue. It 
is frequently dug up in pieces reſembling bones that 

are petrified ; among which are the teeth called grin- 
ders and inciſors, which are extremely large, to which 
there is a root plainly connected. Sometimes they 
Jook like the fragments of bones of the arms and legs: 


and ſometimes they appear like the branches and 


trunks of trees turned into tone. They are found 
in various parts of Germany, as alſo in a hill near Pa- 
ris, where they appeared to be real bones, covered 
over with a ſtony ſubſtance. It is commended by 
the Germans for being an aſtringent, promoting ſweat, 
and for ſtopping bleedings and looſeneſfes, It is given 
in the epilepſy from half a ſcruple to a drachm. 

Whitiſh- Brown, Tuberoſe, Unequal SPAR, in the 
ſhape of coral, is of a pretty fine textpre, and contains 
leſs earth than others of this kind. It is commonly in 
the ſhape of a ſmall oblong cylinder, with a pretty even 
ſurface, though it has often ſeveral branches like the 
coarſer white foſfile corals. It is about two inches 


and a half long, and the third of an inch in diameter; 


when broken, it is firm, ſolid and compact. It is found 
lodged in the ſtrata of yellow clay, and is very com- 
mon in France and Germany; it is alſo met with near 

London. ® 3 ip 
Hard, White, Oblong, Conical SPAR, is extreme- 
ly pure, and is as i as any Spar whatever. It 
has the appearance of an 1cicle, broad at the baſe, and 
tapering towards the point; and its natural as 's 
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te arched roof of a ſubterraneous cavern. - It is found 
om an inch to fifteen inches in length, and is ſome-- 
times perfectly round. Theſe Spars are formed by 
water dropping from the roof of theſe caverns ; and 
conſequently it is often met with in a- petrified ſtate 
on the ground formed into various ſhapes; we have 
+ remarkable inſtance of this in Pool's-Hole in Derby-- 


Peak, 
There are alſo other Spars of various colours, which: 
are found hanging to the roofs of caverns; but which, 


ſormer. 
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CHA P. XVI. 
Of SALTS. 
OSSILE SALT, commonly called Sal- Gem, is of 
ſeveral kinds; it is almoſt as tranſparent as Cry- 
ſal, and is ſometimes as white as ſnow, at others grey, 
red or yellow. When diſſolved in water and cryſta- 
lzed, by evaporating the moiſture, it becomes of a 
perfect cubical ſhape. It is called Sal- Gem, becauſe 
it has ſome reſemblance to ſtones of that kind; but it 
may be readily diſtinguiſhed from them, by applying 
it to the tongue. There are large rocks of this kind 
in different parts of the world, particularly in Spain 
near the river Ebro, and therei is one of a purple co- 
lour in Portugal, and in n and Raſtia there are 
ſeveral. It is pretended in pain, that it grows as faſt 
as it is taken away; however, it is certain, the mine 
has been opened five hundred years. In Poland, ſix 
miles from-Cracow, they hew the Salt out of the moun- 


* 


pieces. It has the ſame virtues as common Salt, and is 


there is an inflammation of the inteſtines. 


falt ſprings, or wells, by the heat of the ſun, or by 
boiling. In ſome places they dig pits near the ſea, 
and line them with clay; they afterwards fill them: 

E 6. with: 


fire, which is conſidered as one of the wonders of the: | 


in reality, differ very little in their nature from the: 


tain, in the-ſame manner as they do ſtone, in very large 


uſed as well for. glyſters as ſuppoſitories to evacuate the 
hard excrements. But this muſt never be uſed where ; 


Common SALT. is either made: with ſea-water, , 
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with ſea-water at high tides, and the water being ex. 
| haled by the heat of the ſun, there is left plenty of 

Salt at the bottom. In Neuſtria, that is, in the weſtern 
parts of France, they heap up the ſand on the ſea-ſhore, 
on which they pour ſea-water often, and after the 
moiſture has been exhaled by the heat of the ſun, the 
Salt is left behind. When there is a ſufficient quan- 


tity, they boil it in freſh water, and then ſtrain it 


off into leaden veſſels, when they boil it again till it 
3s become of a proper thickneſs; after which they 
remove the fire, and ſuffer it to coagulate into whitiſh 
cryſtals of Salt. They make Salt from alt ſprings 
much in the ſame manner, though there is a. particu. 
lar art in cauſing it to granulate ; for ſome mix bullocks 
blood therewith, to cauſe a quicker ſeparation of the 
Salt from the bittern. T his likewiſe fees it from the 
bituminous and earthy particles mixed with the Salt, 
which are either carried off in froth, or remain in the 
bottom of the pans. - But that is the beſt Salt which 
is made with lakes of ſea-water, by the heat of the 
ſun, becauſe that which is made by fire has generally 
ſomewhat of bitterneſs. That made with the water of 
falt ſprings or wells is moſt pungent, on account of 
che alkalious mineral Salt mixed therewith ; and is 
more apt to diflolve than the former, even with a moiſt 
air; therefore, that made with ſea 'water by the heat 
of the ſun is more fit for medicinal purpoſes, and is 
commonly called Bay Sali. This Salt alſo, when diſ- 
| ſolved and cryſtalized, is of a cubical form ; but that 
made either with ſalt ſptiaga, or ſea-water, by the al- 
ſiſtance of fire, cannot be brought into exact cubes, on 
account of its mixture with other Salts. Bay Salt 
dliſſolved in water, which being evaporated till a cu- 
ticle appears, will ſhoot to cubical cryſtals when cold; 
but that which is left, being of an alkaline nature, 
cannot be cryſtalized into any regular figure; how- 
ever, there is a Salt made therewith, which is now 
| om known by the name of Ez/om Salt. The 

pirit of Salt, when mixed with an alkaline Salt, as 
Jong as they will-ferment together, will turn to com- 
mon Salt, which in its taſte, and its cubical ſhape, 
teſembles Bay Salt; whence 3t appears, chat {a * 
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is an acid N ſaturated wita an alkaline Salt. 
t 


The uſe of ſea is well known for its preventing 
fleſh from putrifaction; and therefore is neceſſary to 
hinder the fermentation of victuals, and their corrup- 
tion; it likewiſe reſtrains the heat of the fluids in the 
bady. Beſides, when volatile urinous ſalts are mixed 
with it, it turns into a Sal-Ammoniack, which is pro- 
per to temperate the ſharpneſs of the humours, and to 
cleanſe them by urine. People are in doubt whether 
it prevents or breeds ſtones in the kidneys, for many 
afirm, that the latter is true ; but then it muſt be un- 
derſtood - of meats that are rendered hard by being 
overſalted. The ſpirit of Salt is proper to promote 
urine, to prevent the ſtone, to cure the dropſy, and 
to quench thirſt in burning fevers. It is excellent a- 
gainſt the ſcurvy, and is given from three drops to 
twenty or upwards; or as much as will make any li- 
uor agreeably acid. Dulcified ſpirit of Salt is given 
1 fifteen to twenty drops every morning, in a de- 
coction of juniper berries. 

NATRUM, or NI'TRUM, of the ancients, is vaſtly 
different from the Mitre of the moderns. By old au- 
thors, it is ſaid to be an acrid Salt of an alkalious na- 
ture, brought from Egypt and other places, which 
would ferment with acid liquors, and was uſed for 
waſhing of cloaths and for making glaſs. Natrum is now 
found in Leſer-Aſia, in little hillocks, like mole-hills, 
in the ſpring and ſummer, of which they make a lye 
for waſhing their linen. It is at preſent ſeldom ſeen 
in Europe, though it was of frequent uſe with the an- 
cients, not only for medicine, bus various other pur- 
poles. The natrum of the ancients was a native Salt 


. of a whitiſh colour and a bitteriſh taſte, which did not 
erackle in the fire like common Salt, nor flaſh like 


daltpetre; but it would melt and ſwell like alum and 
borax, as well as ferment with acids; whence it ap- 
pears to be much of the ſame nature as pot-aſnes. 

NITRE of the moderns, commonly called SALT- 
PETRE, is a white cryſtaline ſubſtance, of an acrid 


bitteriſh-taſte, and ſeemingly a little cold. Its cry- 


ſtals are in the ſhape of priſms, with fix ſides, which 
we lender, long, equally thick, and terminate at 2 
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end, like a pyramid with a point. It diſſolves readily 
in water, melts over the fire, and will not flaſh, unleſs 
mixed with ſulphur or: charcoal; and then it will 
with great violence. Saltpetre is often ſeen. on old 


walls that are not waſhed: by the rain, from whence it 


is taken off with bruſhes. Artificial Sa/tpetre is made 
with earth ſaturated with common or pigeons dung, 
whoſe ſalts will, in time, be converted into Saltpetre. 
As Saltpetre cannot be obtained, except from earth 


impregnated with urinous, animal, or vegetable Salt, 
ſome are in doubt whether it is a mineral or animal 
production; but it is generally reckoned among thoſe: 
that are mineral, becauſe it may be extracted immedi- 


ately from the earth, and. not from any excrements. 


themſelves, unleſs they be mixed with earth. 


The ſpirit of nitre will diſſolve ſilver, whence it is: 


called agua: fortis:; and it will communicate the ſane 


power to ſpirit of vitriol and ſpirit of ſulphur. How- 
ever, aqua fortis will not diſſolve gold; for that is only. 
to be done with aqua regia. egi 


NITRE is uſed in medicine twicvobchi blood,. and 
do reſtrain the heat of a fever, to allay thirſt, and to - 


hinder putrifaction; for which reaſon it is commend- 
ed in malignant caſes. It is given from three grains 
to a Ge, three or four times a day. A drachm 
iven every morning, diſſolved in a draught of ale, 
— been found to cure the dropſy. . When Nitre is put 
into a crucible, and placed over the fire, it will melt: 
like water; and then, if powdered chareoal be thrown 
into it, it will deflagrate with a noiſe, uchich being 
over more powder muſt be thrown in, and this. muſb 
be repeated till the Nitre will flame no longer. By 
this method, the Nitre will turn into an alkalious ſalt, 
which has the ſame virtue as ſalt of tartar. Every one 
lenows, that Nitre mixed with due proportions of ſul- 
phur and charcoal will make gun-powder. 
VITRIOL is either native or factitious, and, with 


regard to the eolour, is diſtinguiſhed into white, blue 


and green, White Vitriol is- brought from. Germany 
in large lumps, which. look almoſt hike loaf ſugar, and 
has a ſweetiſn aſtringent taſte; It is found in mines at 


Gleſelaer. in Saxony, where it ſprings forth. from the 


ſides, 
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ides, under the appearance of a woolly ſabſtance, 
which being diſſolved in water, muſt be boiled to a 
due thickneſs ; and, at laſt, it will turn into a white 
maſs like ſugar. Sometimes there are found in the 
ſame mines pieces of Vitriol, which are already cryſta- 
lized, and appear 1 day | 

Blue VITRIOL is dry to the touch, and is form- 
ed into blue cryſtals, like ſaphires, of a rhomboidal 
form, but flat, and with ten fides. It is prepared in 
yarious places, but more particularly in Cyprus and 
Hungary ; whence it is commonly called Hungarian 
and Cyprian Vitriol. It obtains its fine colour from 
copper, and has an auſtere tafte, with great ſharp- 
neſs. | | | 

Green VTTRIOL is of an herbaceons colour, and 
has various names, according to the different places 
from whence: it is got. It abounds with iron from 
whence it has- its colour, and is either in large 
cryſtals of a rhomboidal form, or in bits compoſed” of 
eryſtaline grains united together, which feel a little 
oily to the touch; it has a ſharp ſtyptick taſte. 

VITRIOL 1s nothing elſe bor ah acid vitriolick 
alt, which by corroding zinc, copper, or iron, coa- 
gulates with them, and ſo coneretes into a tranſparent 
body, which takes its colour from the metal. Blue 
Vitriol is now got in Hungary from water in the cop- 
per mines, near Smolnik and New/ſel, by evaporation; 
and green Vitriot is obtained in Germany after the 
ſame manner. But in England, at. Deptford, near 


London, green Vitriol is obtained from a ſtone, called 


Pyrites, which is heavy and brown on the outſide; and; 
when broken, there are rays that appear to run from 
the center to the circumference; - and conſiſt of par- 
ticles that ſhine like braſs, and yet are without any 
tate, Theſe ſtones, after they have been expoſed to 
the air for ſome time, undergo a ſort of fermentation, 
and then crack into clefts, out of which a kind of white 
down of a faltiſh- nature ſprings forth, which has an 
acid ſtyptick taſte; at length the whole ſubſtance dif 
ſolves, and turns into a fine ſaltiſh powder, of a vitri- 
dlick taſte. and ſulphureous ſmell, If theſe tones are 
calcined in the fire, a copious ſmoke will exhale _ 

| them, 
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them, with a ſulphureous ſmell, and a red calx will 
remain behind, containing a little iron and copper, 


White VITRIOL is extremely good for making an 


eye-water, which 1s, perhaps, the beſt hitherto known 
for abating inflammations of the eyes, and to repel 
fluxions thereon, It is made by diſſolving a ſeruple 
of vitriol in hot roſe water, and then paſſing it through 
a linen cloth: a few drops of this are * put into 
the eyes. When blue vitriol is calcined, it is very 
proper for ſtopping hæmorrhages, by cauterizing the 
veſſels, and condenſing the blood therein. Spirit of 
Vitriol, like other acid ſpirits, reſtrains the heat of 
the humours, ſtops hæmorrhages, and promotes urine, 

ALUM is either native or factitious; but the for- 
mer ſort is now little or not at all known. The fac- 
titious is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the country it 
comes from, it being of ſeveral kinds; for there is 
ſcarce a country in which it is not made. One fort 
is called Roch, or Rock Alum, becauſe it is ſometimes 
got out of a rock, where it is often met with in very 
arge pieces. Fa Es 

In Yorkfeire and Lancaſpire they get their Alum out 
of a blueiſh ſtone, like ſlate, that is full of ſulphur, 


It is a fort of Pyrites, which will kindle in the fire, and 


being expoſed to the open air will break of itſelf. The 
fragments of theſe ſtones are laid in heaps, where they 
are burnt in the open air; and when the ſulphur is 
quite exhauſted, the fire will go out of itſelf, after 
which they ſteep the calcined ſtones for twenty-four 
hours in water, when it is drawn off into leaden caul- 
drons with the lye -made with the aſhes of a ſea-weed. 
After the liquor begins to boil, they pour urine there- 
in, which cauſes the ſulphur, vitriol, and earthy mat- 
ter to fink to the bottom. This done they take the li- 
quor and pour it into veſſels made with deal boards, 
where, in time, the Alum concretes- to the ſides, in 
white tranſparent cryſtals, which, after waſhing, are 
melted in iron. cauldrons ; after this it is poured in- 
to a tub, and forms a maſs of the ſame fize. How- 
ever, in different countries, they have different me- 
thods of making Alum, which would be tedious, as 
well as uſeleſs, to relate, | 1 
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Alum is of a very binding nature, and has always 
been looked upon as a great ſtyptick. That of the 
ancients had a ſmell like aqua - fortis, but the factitious 
has none at all; and, when placed over the ſire in an 
iron pan, it bubbles up and melts like water. When 
Alum is ſet to cryſtalize, it concretes into a figure with 
eight ſides, which looks like a triangular pyramid, 
with the angles cut off; inſomuch that it is compoſed 
of four hexagon ſurfaces, and four that are triangular. 
From a chemical, analyſis it appears, that Alum con- 
ils of an acid vitriolic ſalt, and an. aſtringent earth 
or bole intimately united. Alum is recommended for 
ſwellings of the gums, and againſt the fluxions upon 
the tonſils. When burnt, it will take down proud fleſh. 
in wounds and ulcers; it is of no uſe internally, only 
it is ſometimes given with a large portion of nutmeg 
ſor the cure of the ague. | 704 

$AL AMMONIA „of the ancients, was a ſort of 
foflile Salt or Sal-gem, though Diaſcorides would have 
it to be a kind of common Salt, which is denſe, tranſ- 
parent, white, eaſily cloven, and dug out of the earth; 
all which have the properties of Sal-Gem ; for it wall, 
readily cleave into plates. | | | 

Factitious SAL-AMMONIAC is of two ſorts, one 
of which is brought from the Eat Indies in conical 
pieces like ſugar loaves, of an aſh-colour ; but this is 
very ſcarce. The other and common ſort is brought 
from Egypt and Syria in flat cakes, convex on the 
upper part with a Bart of a navel, and a little hollow. 
on the other; they are about a palm in breadth, and 
three or four Inches thick, of an aſh-colour without, 
and whitiſh, within. 
SAlL-AuMONIAC is a very uſeful medicine, for 
it diſſolves thick clammy humours, and carries them 
off by ſweat and urine. Some commend it in agues, 
given to the quantity of half a drachm, with a ſcruple 
of crabs eyes before the fit. The Volatile Salt and 
ſpirit of Sal-Ammoniac are good in a lethargy, apo- 
plexy, fainting, giddineſs of the head, ad teri 
fits, being held to the noſe. Internally, the ſpirit pro- 
motes a diaphoreſis, ſweat and urine; it blunts acid 


kumours in the body, promotes the circulation of the 
| J 25 | blood, 
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blood, refreſhes the ſpirits, excites the oſcillations of 
the nerves, and opens obſtructions. Whence it is 
good in the apoplexy, epilepſy, lethargy, fleepy dif. 
eaſes, and in hyſteric fits. It may be given from fix 
drops to a dram in any proper liquor. 

BORAX is of two forts, the one native, and the 
other refined. Native Borax is brought to us in bits 
of the ſize of large hazel nuts, and of a dark green 
colour, covered with a ſort of earthy fat matter. It 
1s found in various places, and is brought from the 
3. 20 of the great mogul, and from Perfia, where it 
is found in mines of meta}, eſpecially thoſe of copper, 
from whence proceeds a faltifh, muddy, greenifty wa- 
ter, which is carefully catched, and being evaporated 
into a proper thickneſs, is afterwards poured into pits 
lined with a paſte, made with the mud of theſe ſprings, 
and the fat of animals, which are alſo covered with the 
ſame paſte. After ſome months they are opened, and 
find the water concreted into ſtones. When Borax is 
purified, it appears clean, white and tranſparent, ſome- 
what like the (cryſtals of Alum, with a flight faltih 
taſte, and a lixivious ſharpneſs. It is of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with the native, and was formerly brought from 
Venice. It is imported to us from the Eaft Indies, and 
principally from Bengal. When Borax is placed over 
the fire, it ſwells like Alum, and at length melts into 
a hard tranſparent maſs, reſembling glaſs, which, how- 
ever, will diſſolve in water. After examination, it ap- 
pears that Borax is a ſort of a fixed Salt not unlike 
that of Tartar; but differs from it in joining with acid 
Salts, without any efferveſcence. Borax is uſed by 

oldſmiths for ſoldering gold, and to render the melt- 
ing of metals more eaſy ; likewiſe, it is employed by 
ſome dyers to give a gloſs to their ſilks. | 
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NOmmon SULPHUR, or BRIM STONE, is either 
native or factitious, or rather depurated. Native 


Sulphur, commonly called Sulphur Vivum, is either 
tranſparent or opaque; the tranſparent appears like a 


gem 
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gem of a gold colour, though ſome is met with that 
js yellowiſh or greeniſh. It is found in the gold mines 
of Peru, particularly in 2zito, on the iſland of Milo, 

in the Archipelago, and in the canton of Bern, in 

$wiſerland; The opaque is uſually met with in hard 

ſolid maſſes of a greeniſh ſhining colour, or under the 
form of an aſh-coloured clayey glebe, inclining to 

yellow. It is in the greateſt plenty at the feet of the 
mountains that throw out fire and ſmoke, ſuch as Ve- 

faviue, Etna, Hecla, and the like; as alſo in ſome 

parts of Europe and America, where there are ſulphu- 
reous earths or fountains, 

Factitious SULPHUR is prepared ſeveral ways; for 
in ſome places it is boiled in water, as at Buda in 
Lower-Hungary. At Aix la Chapelle, in the hot 
baths, Sulphur is raiſed in vapours from the water, 
and ſticks to the cover of the ſpring in hardiſh lumps, 
that have the appearance of flower of Sulphur, and a 
great quantity of this is gathered every year, Some- 
tines it is extracted from a whitiſh .clayey earth; 
and is as often obtained from the ſtone called the 
Pyrites, particularly in the dioceſe of Liege, where 
they are found like lead ore. „„ | 

ORPIMENT is an arſenical juice, compacted into 
glebes, conſiſting of thin ſcales or leaves, almoſt like 
ling-glaſs, which may be eaſily ſeparated from each 
other, There are three kinds, one of which ſhines. 
like gold, another is reddiſh mixed with a citrine 
colour; the third is greeniſh and mixed with earth; 
but the firſt is beſt. They are found in mines of 
gold, filver, and copper. | 
 ORPIMENT has a ſharpiſh taſte, will diſſolve in 
dil, readily take fire, and emit a copious fume, be- 
tween the ſmell of ſulphur and aich By the heat 
of the fire it will difpents in plentiful fumes, which 
if collected, concrete in yellowiſh flowers, like ſul- 
phur; and at the bottom of the veſſel there will re- 
main a blood-coloured melted maſs, which, when 
cold, becomes thick and ſolid, like cinnabar. This, 
by ſome, is called red Orpiment, or Realgar. If this 
maſs be kept longer over the fire, in a ſublimating 
relſel, it will riſe to the upper part, and there con- 
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crete into a tranſparent, red, elegant ſubſtance, like 
a ruby; but at the bottom there will remain a little 
metallick earth. Fg; 

Hence it is plain, that Orpiment conſiſts of the 
ſame principles as common Sulphur, only it is mixed 
with ſome mercurial particles. Some take it to be of 
a very poiſonous nature; but Hoffman, after many 
experiments, by giving it to dogs, has found that it 
is entirely innocent. It is made uſe of by ſome bar. 
bers, mixed with lime, to take off the hair where it is 
ſuperfluous; but if it lies on long, it will corrode the 

ſkin, which doubtleſs is owing to the lime. 

_ _REALGAR, called ZARNICK by ſome, is, by 
others, named Red Orpiment. It is of two kinds; 
that is, native and factitious. The native, which is 
got out of mines, is of the colour of cinnabar, and 
imells like a mixture of ſulphur and garlick when it 
is burnt. The factitious is made with Orpiment in 
ſublimating veſſels; for the yellow part will riſe to- 
wards the top, and the maſs that remains at the bot- 
tom is the Realgar. However, we are not to con- 
found this with the red factitious Arſenick hereafter 
deſcribed. ; | 

Realgar is brought into 2 from China, in ſe- 
veral ſhapes, which they call Pagods, theſe ſeem to 
be made by melting, not carving. Some antient phy- 
ficians have given this inwardly ; the natives of the 
 Zaft-Indies make cups herewith, and the water poured 
therein, after ſome time, is uſed. as an excellent re- 
medy againſt ſeveral diſeaſes. Some think that it 
would not have the like effect on Zuropean bodies; 
for they ſuppoſe the nature of man in the Ea/-Indies 
and our's to be greatly different; but this is a miſ- 
take. However, it is uncertain whether Realgar be 
as innocent as Orpiment, or not; but that it is not 
poiſon is certain, for Hoffman gave two ſeruples of it 
to a dog, without the leaſt bad conſequence, and he 
was as well afterwards, as if he had taken nothing; 
but this is not the caſe with the flowers of Orpiment, 
for a ſcruple of theſe being given, it excited enor- 
mous vomiting ; however, it did not kill, but if the 
flowers are obtained another way, that is, by * 

our 
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four ounces of Orpiment wath three ounces of oil of 
Vitriol, they 'will yield an ounce of the flowers ad- 
I hering to the neck of the retort, which are entirely 
innocent; for they are almoſt taſteleſs and promote 
ſweat more powerfully, perhaps, than any other me- 


dicine. 325 | 
ARSENICK, properly fo called, is in Bohemia and 
1 daxony extracted from a mineral called cobalt. If this 
f be mixed with calcined flints and pot- aſhes, the mix- 
i ture, in a very ſtrong fire, will turn into a glaſs of a 
& blueiſh colour, that when reduced to powder is called 
ſmalt, In the preparation of this glaſs a copious 
ſmoke is exhaled, or rather flowers, which flicking to 
7 the fides of the furnace, and collected together, ap- 
i pear in the form of a white powder, which put into a 
4 crucible, and melted in an exceeding ſtrong tire, turns 
it into a white, heavy hard glaſſy maſs; and this is 
* named white Arſenick, which is a moſt dangerous 
* poiſon. But when to ten parts of the former powder, 
. one of ſulphur is added, and melted, as before, then 
* yellow Arſenick will be produced. Again, if two 
g parts of the ſulphur are added to ten of the powder 


and melted, as before, it will turn to a reddiſh maſs, 
which goes by the name of red Arſenick. 

COBALT itſelf is a foſſile body, which is heavy, 
hard, and almoſt black, not very unlike antimony ; 
it has a ſulphureous, nauſeous ſmell, when kindled 


braſs, and ſometimes of a' little filver, Cobalt is 
found in ſome parts of England, and particularly in 
Mendip hills in Somerſerſpire; but ſome think it is not 
ſo good as that of Saxony. 

APHTHA, or PETROLEUM, is a mineral oil 
of a bituminous nature, which is inflammable, and 
has a fragrant ſmell. - It is of ſeveral colours, as 
white, yellow, red, and blackiſh, There is ſcarce 
any country where this bitumen 1s not to be found; 
but in the iſland of Sumatra there is an excellent ſort, 
which by the inhabitants is called miniac tanna, which 


doft-Indies. The Nialians are laviſh in their praiſes 


in the fire, and is commonly mixed with a portion of 


ignifies oil of earth; and this is in high eſteem in the 


of the Petroleum found in Modena, and Ve 
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from certain {ſprings and wells. The earth of thi, 
dutchy abounds therewith; but that is moſt remark. 
able which is met with in the place called 7]. Pun 
where there is a well near forty yards deep, whoſg 
water is mixed with this oil. Twelve miles from .. 
dena there is a noted rock, where there is a ſpring 
'on whoſe water a yellowiſh oil 1s ſeen ſwimming; and 
this will produce about twelve pounds of this oil in 
ITE. | | 
Petroleum readily flames, for which reaſon, in 
many places, it is uſed for lamp oil. It conſiſts of 
fine volatile parts, upon which account, if a candle 
be held over the wells or fountains that yield this oil, 
the vapours will readily take fire. It is diflicult to 
unite ſpirit of wine with Petroleum, it being of ſuch 
a fat conſiſtence. That Petroleum is generally counted 
beſt which is freſh, white, tranſparent, and has a ſub- 
tile bituminous ſmell; the next in eſteem is the yel- 
low, then the red, but the black is worſt of all, A 
few drops of this oil 1s given to children to kill 
worms; and it is uſed outwardly in the palſy, and for 
cold pains of the nervous parts. 
Mineral PITCH is a kind of reddiſh or blackih 
bitumen, having a fragrant bituminous ſmell. It is 
of a middle conſiſtence between petroleum and bitu- 
men, and is not unlike tar. It grows more fluid 
in heat, and thicker with cold; and it emits a flame 
when kindled. It is by ſome authors called Piſſaſphal- 
tum, and ſprings out of the earth in ſeveral places be- 
tween, the chinks of ſtones. That at Caſtro near Rom 
riſes through the clefts of ſtones, chiefly in the ſummer 
time, of the conſiſtence of honey, and is of a black 
colour and a moſt ſubtile ſmell. In Auvergne in 
France there is a plentiful ſpring of this bitumen, 
which has the appearance of tar, it being black; but 
if it be kept a conſiderable time, it will grow harder, 
but not fo hard as pitch. That moſt common in 
England is Barbadoes tar, which is a liquid bitumen, 
and is uſed externally, for all pains proceeding from 
a cold cauſe; as well as numbneſs, cramps, and pal- 
ſies. It is given, inwardly, in pretty large doſes, for 
the dry belly ach. FL NN 
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Jews PITCH. is a ſort of bitumen, which is ſolid, 
brittle, heavy, of a reddiſh black, ſhining, and in- 
flammable, with a ſtrong. bituminous ſmell, eſpecially 
when it is melted over the fire. It is found in ſeveral 
places, and particularly in Fadea, from whence it 
has its name. It is found ſwimming on the top of 
the Dead. Sea, and is, at firſt, ſoft, thick, and may 
be readily pulled in pieces; but, by length of time, 
it becomes harder than common pitch; it is known in 
the ſhops by the name Aſphaltum. The true ſort is 
ſeldom brought to us; for what we have is entirely 
black; only when it is broken, it has a ſaffron colour 
caſt. 1 1 TO | 

AMBERGREASE is of an afſh-colour, or x 
and is a fat ſolid ſubſtance, like ſuet, but light. It is 
variegated like marble, and is ſometimes ſpeckled 
with whitez it ſprings from the bowels of the 
earth, is condenſed in the ſea, and is found floating 
on the water, though ſometimes it has been met with 
on the ſea ſhore, Where it has been thrown by the 
waves. It is ſometimes. black as well as grey; but 
the grey is accounted beſt. There is little room to 
doubt that this is a ſort of bitumen, which proceeds 
from the earth near the bottom of the ſea; for it ſome- 
times contains ſtones, ſhells, the bones of animals, 
and the bills and claws of birds, as well as honey- 
combs, from which the honey has not been all loſt. 
Hence it appears, that this bitumen muſt have been 
lirſt in a liquid ſtate; it has been ſometimes found 
in lumps of above two hundred pounds weight. A 
great deal of this is got in the Indian ocean, about 
the Molucca iſlands; though it has alſo been found 
near Africa, and ſometimes near the northern parts 
of England, Scotland, and Norway. 1 | 

Ambergreaſe will readily melt in the fire into a ſort 
of pold-coloured roſin, which will kindle and burn 
when held to a candle, It will not diſſolve entirely 
in ſpirit of wine, but leaves a black pitchy mat- 
ter behind it. The ſolution, after ſome time, will 
. depoſit a white cloudy ſediment, which will coagulate 
by little and little, and grow thick, eſpecially by the 
evaporation. of the finer parts of the ſpirits of wine ; 
this being dried becomer a firing fort of earth, er 
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much unlike ſperma-ceti. It conſiſts of oily greyiſh 
particles, which are very fine and volatile, with other; 
that are thicker, ſaline, and bituminous. Amber. 
greaſe is of great uſe among perfumers, and is recom. 
mended by phyſicians for raifing languiſhing ſpirits, 
and increaſing their motion; whence it is given 
for diſorders of the brain and heart, as well as in 
fainting fits. The doſe in ſubſtance is à pill of the ſize 
of a ſmall pea, or from one grain to eight in a poached 
egg or wine. en FOE 
AMBER 'is a hard bituminous ſubſtance, brittle, 
ſomewhat tranſparent, and of a yellow or citrine 
colour, though ſometimes it is whitiſh and ſometimes 
brown. The taſte is ſomewhat acrid and bituminous, 
with a little aftringency; the ſmell, when warm, is 
"fragrant and bituminous; and when rubbed it will 
attract ſtraws and bits of ſticks by its electrical virtue. 
It is found in large quantities in Pruſſa, which is the 
country where it is chiefly got, particularly in the 
'Baltick ſea, near the ſhore of Sudawia, where it is 
found ſwimming upon the water, and is taken in 
nets, However, this bitumen is not a production of 
tlie ſea; for its water only ſerves to waſh it off from 
the bowels of the earth, and remove it to places near 
the ſhore, The veins of this bitumen have been 
found, by the order of the king of Pruſſia. In dig- 
- ging for them they firſt met with ſand, which being 
taken away, a ſtratum of clay appeared, and fill 
deeper there was another like old wood, under which 
there was the mineral of vitriol, which being expoſed 
to the open air, it was covered with an effloreſcence of 
green vitriol. Still deeper there was a ſandy mineral, 
out of which, with proper inſtruments, they got Am- 
ber in various places. By this means, in the March 
near Kuffrin, as alſo in the Tra of — and Dant- 
"wich, it was met with among ſand, and found collected 
in 'heaps; whence it appears they were greatly 
miſtaken, who took it for che roſin of trees that dropt 
from them into the ſea. It ſeems to proceed from the 
bituminous foſſile wood, juſt mentioned, by the affilt- 
ance of the ſubterranean heat; which, at firſt, is pro- 
bably like Petroleum, and after paſſing through ar 
ny erty nets 
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mineral of vitriol, by the ac! therewith, becomes 
coagulated into a hard body, There is no doubt that 
it has been liquid, becauſe it is often found in a round 
form, containing ſeveral. ſorts of inſects therein; be- 
ſides, the oil which is obtained from Amber, is, for 
virtue and ſmell, like Petraleum. Charlton, who was 
a very great naturaliſt, has ſometimes found real Pe- 
troleum included in pieces of Amber, which is a far- 
ther reaſon. to prove what is aſſerted. The greateſt 
plenty of this bitumen is found near the ſhore of Su- 
davia, after a- violent north wind, attended with a 
tempeſt, Sometimes Amber is fo tranſparent, as to 
ſerve to make burning glaſſes, one of which is kept 
in the cabinet of the Landgrave of Hejz-Cafjel. Am- 
ber, properly prepared, becomes a medicine for open- 
ing the obſtructions of the bowels, and promoting all 
ſorts of excretions; and conſequently is a very uſeful 
remedy in chronical diſeaſes. It is likewiſe ſaid to be 
very efficacious in curing cold diſorders of the brain, 
and particularly in pains of the head, ſleepy and con- 
vulfive diſeaſes, as well as in hyſterick and hypocon- 
driack fits. The doſe is from a ſcruple to a dram in a 
poached egg, or any other proper vehicle. 'The vola- 
tile falt of Amber is diuretick, and accounted a ſpeci- 
hck in hyſterick and convulſive diſeaſes. The doſe is 
from ten grains to thirty. The oil is commended in 
nervous Gi orders particularly in the gout, palſy, and 
eatarrhs, by anointing the parts therewith, It is 
given inwardly from two to twenty drops. A 
JET, called by ſome Black Amber, 1s a bituminous 
ſubſtance, dry, hard, black, ſmooth and ſhining, and 
being ſet on fire turns almoſt like pitch, emitting a 
thick black . ſmoke, with a bituminous ſmell. It 
differs very little from pit-coal, eſpecially the finer.ſort, . 
which we call Kannel coal, if jt be not the very ſame. 
It differs from a bitumen in not melting as that will 
do, and when diſtilled it yields a ſharpiſh acid phlegm, 
and then a black oil; but laſt of all a ſubſtance like 
butter, or thick oil, . It leaves behind it a very black 
caput mortuum. _ | 
PIT-COAL is univerſally known in theſe 1 | 
ad when diſtilled in a retort, firſt yields a phlegm, 
Vor, V. i . G s 7 & 
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then a ſulphureous ſpirit that is a little acrid, which 
is afterwards ſucceeded by a ſubtile oil, and then one 
that is thick, which ſinks to the bottom. With the 
greateſt . * of fire there is produced a ſort of an 
acid ſalt, like that of Amber, leaving behind it 2 
light black earth. When the ſpirit is thrown on 
quick lime, it becomes volatile, and ſtrikes the noſe 
with a ſtrong ſmell; ſpirit of nitre being added to this, 
a white ſmoke will ariſe, which vieſts a very plea. 
ſant fight. The fetid oil being mixed with ſalt of 
_ tartar, has the ſmell of a volatile ſalt, and when this 
mixture is diſtilled, it yields an alkaline, volatile, 
oleous ſpirit, which will turn ſyrup of violets green; 
but if it be mixed with an acid, it will immediately 
ferment, and become of a bright red colour, The 
thick oil of coals has a ſulphureous ſmell, and being 
ut into a ſilver ſpoon, with a gentle heat, will turn 
it blackiſh, which is a certain ſign there is a true mi- 
neral {ſulphur contained therein, for common ſulphur, 
diſſolved in oil of turpentine, will do the fame, 
Hence it is plain, that coals contain nothing that is 
unwholeſome; nor is there any arſenick at all in 
them, though ſome have ſuppoſed the contrary. Nor 
yet is the mineral ſulphur which they contain ſo hurt- 
ful as ſome have imagined; for thoſe that are employed 


Ain the melting and preparing ſulphur are as well, and 


in as good caſe as other people, and. much better than 
miners of other kinds. Coals are fo far from doing 
any harm, that they are rather beneficial, by drying 
up the too great humidity of the blood, and preſerving 
the body from putrefaQtion ; for it has been obſerved 
by Galen, that all bitumens, being kindled, mend the 
diſorders of the air, by diſperſing their too great hu- 
midity; which opinion has been hitherto followed by 
all phyſicians. Where the atmoſphere is very moiſt, 
and full of watery vapours, ſo hurtful to human bo- 
dies, the burning of -Coals is certainly very proper. 
In former times, when the plague and other infectious 
diſeaſes were common, they uſed to burn bitumen t0 
purify the air; and this is certain, that in Londen, 
fince the burning of Pit-Coal has been almoſt univer- 


 fal, no plague has ever affected that city, nor any 4 
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eaſe of that kind; and therefore there is no reaſon to 
he afraid of it, unleſs it be brought from other coun- 
tries. | | ; . 
There are mines of Coals dug in various parts of 

England, which generally differ, in ſome reſpect, from 
each other; thoſe brought from Newwcafle, impro- 
perly called Sea-Coal, are remarkable for their being 
generally ſmall, and caking on the fire. Theſe are 
the beſt for boiling fleſh, which others, in various 
parts of the kingdom, will not do, 1 in 
Stafordſhire.” Kannel Coal, which is dug up in Der- 
Hire and other places, is famous for its fineneſs, 
as well as hardneſs, though it will burn like a 
candle; there are now ſeveral things made with it, 
ſuch as the tops of ſnuff- boxes, ſalt- cellars, and the 
like, It is alſo found in Staffordſpire, and it is re- 
markable, that the choir of the cathedral church of 
Lichfield is paved therewith; that is, the black part 
with Coal, and the white with alabaſter, which look 
like black and white marble, It will turn, like ivory, 
into ink-pots and candleſticks; and ſome have their 
coats of arms carved thereon. The other Coals moſt 
uſed in London” are brought from Wales and: Scotland, 
by 8 valued for burning clear without a great deal 
of ſmoke. e 


CHAP, XX... 


Of Marals and Semi-METALS. 
ART is a mineral, conſiſting of ſulphur 


and a mercurial arſenical ſubſtance, as is univer- 

ally allowed by the chemiſts. It is ſolid, heavy, brit- 
tle, of the colour of lead, conſiſting of long ſhining 
lireaks, and will melt in the fire, but is not malleable, 
in which it differs from a metal properly ſo called. 
There are ſeveral kinds of it, one of which looks like 
poliſhed lead; but it is brittle, and mixed with a ſort 
of cryſtaline tone. Another conſiſts of lender ſhining 
lines, that look like needleg/placed in rows, in ſome 
Places, and in others NY order, A thud kind 
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line particles. If you take white arſenick and mix it 
with half ſulphur vivum, and afterwards ſublime the 
maſs, there will ariſe reddiſh flowers, which, when 
taken inwardly, have a very violent operation, and 
when they are ſet on fire emit a reddiſh fume ; for there 
is ſuch a force in mineral ſulphur, that it will readily 
join with the arſenical particles, and carry them vp 
therewith, when ſublimed. TRL | 
There is no ſubſtance in the world that yields ſo 
powerful a poiſon, and ſuch efficacious medicines, as 
Antimony 3 however, when crude, it has no violent 
operation, and yet, taken in a proper quantity, . may 
be given very advantageouſly in many caſes, boch to 
men and cattle, But if crude Antimony be melted in 
the fire, and mixed with the like quantity of nitre, by 
little and little it turns to a poiſon ; and yet, if Anti- 
mony is mixed with one part of common falt, and cal- 
cined over a gentle fire for ſome hours, continually 


ſtirring it with a ſpatula, and afterwards edulcorating 
with water, there will remain an aſh coloured powder, 


which has no violent operation, but will promote a 
gentle ſweat. - Moreover, if you take four of 


Antimony, and four of ſalt of tartar, and melt them, 
and then pour them into a cone proper for that pur. 


poſe, you will have the medicinal regulus of Anti- 
mony, which may be beaten into a reddiſh powder of 


extraordinary virtue, But if, inſtead of one part of 
the ſalt of tartar, two or three be made uſe of, and. 
then melted, the regulus will be changed to a poiſon,,, 


which is occaſioned by its being deprived of too much 
of its ſulphur. | 


Crude Antimony, reduced to a fine powder, and- 


taken inwardly, is very uſeful in ſeveral diſeaſes ; for 
it will diffolve the clammineſs of the fluids, open ob- 


ſrutions, and is a good remedy in diſeaſes of the ſæin. 
lt is alſo excellent againſt the rheumatiſm, and will 
take away numbneſs of the limbs. The doſe is about 


half a drachm. Antimony is alſo uſeful to various ar- 


tiicers ; for pewterers mix it with tin and lead to make 


their 2 ſhine, and to give it the ſound of ſilver; 
unders mix it with other metals in making their 


bells; likewiſe the letter-founders conſtantly employ 
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it in making their types. Add to this, that goldſmichs 
make uſe of it in purifying gold; for, when melted 
therewith, it will deſtroy all other metals, not except· 
N and turn them into droſs. | 
ISMUTH is a ſemi-metal, which will melt in 
the fire, but is not ductile; it is heavy, brittle, and 
differs from lead and tin in its colour and hardneſs; 
for it ſometimes looks like filver, and ſometimes is of 
a faint purple colour, not unlike regulus of antimony, 
though it conſiſts of broader plates. Biſmuth is ſome. 
times found in ſo very pure an ore, that it ſtands in 
need of no other operation to fetch it out, than by di. 
breaking it in pieces. In the Muſæum of the Royal 
Society there are pieces of Biſmuth ſent from Cornaual 
under various names, which are ſo very rich, that, if a 
piece of it be only held with a pair of tongs againſt a 
clear fire, the Biſmuth will run -down-in the form of 
melted tin, almoſt as ſoon as cheeſe will drop in toaſt. in 
ing. Some call the ore of Biſmuth the cobalt of Biſ. 
muth ; becauſe it contains the ſame principles as real ee 
cobalt, only in a different proportion. It is by ſome 
called tin-glaſs; and, when broken, appears to conſiſ 
of ſmall cubick particles, and theſe again of minute 
plates applied to each other. It is more brittle than 
zinc, though it differs little from it in external ap- in 
pearance, except in colour. It will cauſe metals, 
that will not eafily melt, to be more fuſible by a much n. 
leſs fire than they otherwiſe would. It mixes eaſily 
with any metal, and, according to the greater or lels 
quantity added thereto, it renders them more or les iſ 12 
white and brittle. But as Biſmuth is eaſily deſtroyed, n 
its mixture with metals, difficult to be melted, ſhould 
be made in cloſe. veſſels, It is very obſervable, that 
Biſmuth melted with lead, tin, or filver, and after- 
wards. amalgamated with Mercury, will paſs through 
leather in much greater quantities than they othervalc 
would. When this powder is waſhed it is very white, 
and uſed. by the ladies as a beautifier of the ſkin. It 
is of little uſe in medicine. Fo 
ZINC is a ſemi- metal, of a blueiſh-white colour, 
brittle, and yet ſome what ductile and malleable, though 
much leſs ſo than metals. It melts in a gentle fire, . 
2 r whic 


* 
- 


«hich it ſmokes, and then ſticks to the furnace in the 


burns, and emits a flame of a moſt beautiful green colour. 
All the Zinc that is prepared in Germany, eſpecially 


in at Coſelaer, is obtained by ſublimation, and not by 
nd melting 3 nor is it got out of any ſingle ore, but out 
s ; of ſuch a confuſed mixture of different ores, that ſe- 
of eeral other metals and ſemi-metals may be ſeparated 


ny, therefrom at the ſame time. There is no particular 
ne- kind of ſublimation for the extracting of Zinc; for it 


in s collected during the melting of other metals, eſpe- 
by WW cially lead. The ores that yield Zinc are, by long and 
yal WW repeated roaſtings, freed from ſulphur, and in a manner 
val WW from arſenick, by the ſame operation. _ 

f a There are certain ſubſtances that may be more pro- 
| a eh called ores of Zinc, ſuch as lapis calaminaris, 
of er calamine ; as alſo native cadmia. This is of a very 
a. I Jinegular figure, ſomerimes ſpongy, and now and then 
if. old. It is ſometimes of a gold colour, ſometimes 
real WW red, and at other times grey; or of the mixture of 


me Wh them a. It is not very heavy nor hard; and, when 
alt broken im pieces, it e eee e flame of a 


ute greeniſh colour, und, hae 12 „ Mek, copious 
ban WW fume, of a ſmell peculiar to itſelf, which condenſes 


ap- into very light flowers, at firſt blueiſh, and then of a 


als, Woreyich white. But care muſt be taken that the cala- 


uch nine be not mixed with a yellow ſulphureous pyrites, 


{ily er the white arſenical one, nor yet with lead ore. 


leſs g, mixes readily with lead and tin, rendering them 
ed, nore brittle and leſs malleable. When it is by fuſion 


that WW comes a brittle metal of a gold colour, which is well 
ter- WW known by the name of Princes or Bath metal. The 


ugh bite lowers of Zinc, taken internally, promote ſweat- 


wile E ing, and ſometimes they will work upward and down- 
1te, ard. The dofe is from four grains to twelve, The 
ui king of Prince's metal is by melting three ounces 
of copper with half an ounce of Zinc, and when the 

our, WR maſs is cold, it will appear of a fine gold colour, re- 


ugh Wi taining ductile with a hammer. 


om of exceeding white flowers. In a greater fire it 
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Zinc, by ſome called Spelter, and by others Tutte- 
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mixed. with four times the quantity of copper, it be- 
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of biſmuth may afterwards be melted out of what re, 
like the other Cobalt. 


| heavy, but not very hard, which 1s either found pure, 


found in various places, as in Carinthia, Hungary, Bo- 


tion, with the aſſiſtance of quick-lime or filings of iron. 


hereafter. It is recommended by ſome phyſicians for 
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COBALT is a ponderous mineral finely ſtreaked 
or ſometimes CIT It is often ſmooth on the 
'outfide, of a light greyiſh, and almoſt ſemi-metallick 
colour, and ſometimes of a dark blackiſh dye, f 
contains a great deal of arſenick, as well as a cer. 
tain fixed earth, which being melted with flints, ang 
fixed ſalts, turns into glaſs of a fine blue, called Smalt, 
which has been taken notice of before. Cobalt com- 
monly contains biſmuth; however, there are ſeveral 
minerals which go by the name of Cobalt, that have 
different properties from the former. 'That called the 
flower of Cobalt is finely ſtreaked, lighter than the 
foregoing, and of a fine red purple colour, and belongs 
to this claſs; for it is a very arſenical mineral, and 
loſes one half of its weight in the fire; but a great deal 


mains. This will likewiſe give a blue colour to glaf, 
Native CINNABAR is a foflile metallick ſubſtance, 


or mixed with ſtones. One of the ſorts, when pure, 
is of a purple coleny. inclining to red, and when 

und, becomes: vs a beaütifuf red. There is ano- 
ther of a blackiſh, or of a liver colour, like blood- 
Kone, and another yellowiſh, That ſort of Cinna- 
bar, which is mixed with ſtones, is often found in 
a fiffile aſn- coloured ſtone, and ſometimes in a very 
white metallick ſtone. It is ſometimes met with under 
the form of pyrites, of a gold or ſilver colour. It is 


hemia, Italy, Spain and France. | ; 
It is known almoſt to every one, that it contains 
plenty of quick-filver, which is got from it by diſtilla- 


Sulphur may be extracted from ir, though in a {mall 
uantity, if it be boiled in a ſtrong lye, and ſeparated 
rom the quick-filver * pouring diſtilled vinegar 

thereon. Beſides, Cinnabar may be made by art, not 

much unlike the native, as will be taken notice of 


inter e againſt the epilepſy, vertigo, madneſs, and 
internal, uſe againſt the epilepſy, vertigo, m: 425 
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liforders of the head ; but the native Cinnabar is now- 
ery little uſed,” the factitious ſort being preferred. 
QUICK-SILVER, or MERCURY, 1s a metallick- 
fuid ſubſtance, cold to the touch, of a ſhining ſilver - 
colour, very heavy and volatile, and readily mixes with 
moſt other metals. It is either. found fluid in the- 
bowels of the earth, in the chinks and veins of mines 
from whence it is collected, and waſhed with plenty of 
vater to ſeparate it from the earth, or it is dug up in 
glebes, conſiſting of a red mineral, ſulphureous, mer- 
curial, ſubſtance, called cinnabar. It is alſo found in 
the form of a flimy or ſtony glebe of divers colours, 
it being ſometimes red, yellowiſh, brown, or of a lead. 
colour. From this laſt, . Quick-filver may be obtained 
by fimple diſtillation, without the addition of any- 
other matter, either by aſcent in a retort, with a pro- 
per fire; or by deſcent, which is the common way, 
and is done in the following manner: They pound the 
mineral, and throw it into earthen veſſels with a nar- 
row neck, ſtopping it up with freſh moſs from trees; then 
they place another over it, with a wider mouth, and 
bury them in the earth, with one of the months againſt. 
the other, coating them all round with clay, and luting 
the mouths together, in ſuch a manner, that the empty 
veſſel is entirely hid under the earth, and that which 
is full placed above it. This is done in an open place, , 
and many of them ranged in rows, after which they 
make fires all round them, by which means the mine- 
rals are heated, and the Quick. ſilver falls by drops 
into the lower veſſel; but if the mineral abounds with 
ſulphur, the Quick: ſilver cannot be extracted without 
the addition of ſome other ſubſtance, ſuch as quick- 
lime and filings of iron, already taken notice of, as 
alſo wood-aſhes. | . | ; 
Quick-filver exceeds all other metals in weight, ex- 
cept gold; for that will fink. therein, while others 
ſwim at the top. The weight of gold, compared with 
Quick-filver, is a little more than four to three. It 
will mix wirh all metals, or ſemi-metals, though not 
without difficulty, with antimony, iron, and copper. 
It penetrates the metals, renders them brittle, and diſ- 
ſolves them; for which reaſon it is accounted by ſome 
G. 5 the. 
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the firſt matter of metals ; but'this opinion cannot he 
ſupported by experiments. It may be made to put 
on various appearances, which are all reducible to 
running Quick-filver again. It joins very readily with 
ſea-Fale — turns K by a 3 — into 
a white cryſtaline maſs, called corroſive Mercury ſub- 
limate; but it will not do the ſame with nitre and vi- 
triol. It will readily diſſolve in ſpirit of nitre; but 
not without great difficulty with the oil of vitriol. It 
undergoes no change with alkaline ſalts; but it may 
be killed and fixed with falino-ſulphureous bodies. 
Being ground ſome time with ſulphur, it will turn 
into a very black powder, called ÆEthiops mineral; 
which, by the affiſtance of fire, may be ſublimated in- 

to a very red radiated ſhining maſs. Quick-ſilver be- 
ing diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and the acid ſpirit ex- 
haled by fire, a red powder will remain at the bottom, 
called red precipitate ; but if it be precipitated with 
ſalt of tartar, a brown powder will fall to the bottom, 
named precipitate of Wurtz; but with ſea ſalt it will 
be white, and with lime water yellow. | 
The analyſis of Quick-filver is very difficult, be- 
cauſe it frequently flies away with the heat of the fire; 
however, it it be expoſed to that heat in a glaſs veſſel, 
with a long neck, it will, at length, become a grey 
wder, then yellow, and, at laſt, red; at which time 

it is ſomewhat more heavy than when fluid. But if 
this be expoſed to a more violent heat, it will fly 
away, leaving only a little brown earth behind it. 
\ Quick-filyer, by the ancients, was accounted a poiſon, 
and Avicenna was the firſt who ventured to uſe it ex- 
ternally; but upwards of two hundred years ago ſome 
had the courage to uſe it internally, becauſe they ob- 
ſerved that it did ſheep no harm, when it was given 
them by their ſhepherds to kill their worms. But 
Quick-ſilver cannot be ſaid to have no bad effects; 
for thoſe that are employed in digging for it, ſeldom 
continue four years without being affected with a trem- 
bling of the limbs and a palſy, of which they die. 
However, Quick. ſilver has a remarkable virtue in 
opening all obſtructions of the veſſels and glands, and 
of diſſolving the thick groſs matter contained therein, 


ſor 
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for which reaſon it is given in ſchirroſities of the liver» 
ſpleen, and meſentery, as well as in ohſtructions of 
the glands, and will alſo temperate the acrimony 

the blood and humours. Quick-filver, not only taken 
inwardly, but applied outwardly in an ointment, will 
purge the body by ſtool, ſweat and inſenſible perſpi- 
tation; but its moſt remarkable effect is that of ſaliva- 


tion. ; 

That Quick-filver is counted beſt that is of a ſhining 
filver colour, very fluid, and, when held over the fire 
in a ſilver ſpoon, will fly away, without leaving any 
thing behind it. That which is of a livid-colour, and 
does not ſeparate into drops that are exactly round, is 
naught, and ſhews that it has. been adulterated with 
lead or biſmuth, However, it 'ought always 'to be 
cleanſed, which may be done by ſqueezing it through 
ſhammy leather; but the beſt way is to diſtil it in a 
retort with quick- lime, pot-aſhes, or iron filings. Crude 
Quick-filver may be given to kill worms, from a ſeruple 
to a dram; and it may be rubbed on glaſs with ſugar 
till it is difſolved, if a drop or two of oil of ſweet al- 


monds be added thereto. A pound of Quick-ſilver 


may be alſo boiled in pure water for an hour, and 
ſome of the clear liquor given to children for their 
common drink, It will kill worms taken inwardly 
and lice when applied outwardly with an ointment. 
Crude Quick-filver is ſometimes ne: to the quantity 
of two or three pound, with oil, to force a paſſage 
through the guts in the iliack paſſion. | 
LEAD is of the leaſt value of all metals, it being 
heavy, livid, and fouls the hand with a blackiſh co- 
lour ; it yields little or no ſound, and melts quickly 


in the fire before it turns red. Pure Lead is ſeldom 


found in the mines, but is extracted from ores of dif- 
ferent kinds; for it is ſometimes black, blue, yellow, 
or of an aſh colour, It is ſometimes full of ſhining 
minute particles, and ſometimes again it is like a ſtone 
of a leaden ſhining colour, conſiſting of ſquares like 
dice, that lie in a white or reddiſh ſtone. The ore 
of Lead almoſt always contains a ſmall quantity of 
lilver ; and particularly that of Cardiganſpire in Wales 
has ſo much of it, that from two thouſand pounds 

F weight 
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weight of ore, there has ſometimes been extracted 
twenty pounds of filver. | 
When flints and the like are mixed with an aſh or 
black colour, or are only marked here and there with 
veins and ſpots of the fame, it is a fign that they con. 
tain: either Iron or Lead. The green Lead ore is very 
rare ; but when it is found it is variegated with a yel. 
lowiſh green colour and ſemi-tranſparent. It is like. 
wiſe heavy but not hard, and one hundred weight of 
it yields from ſeventy to eighty pounds of Lead. There 
is alſo white and aſh-coloured Lead ore, but it is as 
uncommon as this, 
There are ſeveral mines of Lead in Spain, Ttaly and. 
Germany ; nor 15 France without, though the metal he 
extracted with difficulty ; but the beſt and richeſt are 
in England and Scotland. The method of obtaining 
the metal, is by placing the ore between ſtrata of 
coals, and then when the fire is kindled the metal will 
flow; or pieces of wood may be uſed inſtead of coals 
or mixed therewith, according to the degree of fire 
that is required; for coals yield a more violent fire 
than ond. i ah 
The weight of Lead compared to Gold is as three 
to five, Lead is eaſily calcined and reduced to an aſh- 
coloured calx, which in a more violent fire turns yel- 
low, and at length red, when it is called minium, or 
red lead, which may be eaſily reduced to Lead again, 
when mixed with combuſtible matter and melted, 
Lead mixed with nitre in a crucible will flaſh a little, 
and if the filings of Lead be thrown into the flame 
of a candle, it will tinge it with a blueiſh colour, 
From whence it appears, that there is a ſulphureous. 
Principle in Lead, though in a ſmall quantity. When 
Lead is expoſed to_the focus of a large burning-glaſs, 
it will immediately ſmoke, and by little and little 
change into an aſh- coloured calx, then yellow and 
red, afterwards turning to a ſaffron coloured fluid, 
like oil, which in time will fly away in ſmoke; but 
if this fluid, before it is quite diſſipated, be taken 
away from the fqcus, after it is cold, it will turn into 
a red, or reddiſſi yellow mafs, conſiſting of thin plates 


like orpiment, which are tranſparent and 3 
x f C. 
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Talc, But if this be applied to the focus of a large 


burning-glaſs, upon coals, it will immediately melt, 
and turn to Lead again. From hence it appears, that 
Lead conſiſts of a glaſſy earth, not much unlike Tale 
with a ſulphureous principle, that is inflammable, and 
not mixed intimately with the earth. 

Lead will diſſolve all other metals, except gold and 
filver, and carry them off along with it, or turn into 
litharge or fly off in ſmoke ;- for this reaſon it is uſed 
for the purifying gold and filyer. It will not ruſt in 
water like iron or copper but will diffolve in vine- 
gar, ſpirit of vitriol, and ſpirit of nitre ; and the ſalt 
which is obtained therefrom, when the ſpirits are 
evaporated, will have a ſweetiſh taſte; whence it is 
called ſugar of Lead. It will alſo diſſolve in oil 
and all fat ſubſtances. When Lead is reduced into 
a calx, though it emits a copious ſmoke, and loſes 
much of its TbRdace, it will increaſe in weight, in- 
ſomuch, that an hundred pounds of Lead will increaſe 
to an hundred and ten, when it is converted into red 
Lead; but if this afterwards be reduced to Lead 
again, it will not yield near an hundred pounds.. 
When red Lead is melted with ſand, it obtains a yel- 
low gloſs,, not much unlike amber. Several prepa- 


rations of Lead have formerly been uſed as medicines ;. 


but, as it is an enemy to the nerves, it is in a great 
meaſure left off, and ought to be entirely abandoned. 


Litharge is generally made in the furnaces of metals, - 


when Lead is ſeparated from filver, or when Lead is 


made uſe of to cleanſe filver from other metals mixed. 
therewith ; and it ſometimes is of a ſilver, and ſome- 
times of a gold colour, whence it is called litharge of 


gold or filver, though it does not receive its colour 
ſtom thoſe metals. Litharge is of great uſe in making 


plaiſters of which it is the baſis, being mixed with 


ail. It is a. moderate drier, cleanſes with a little 
aſtringency, and is proper to bring ulcers to a cicatrix, 
Ceruſs, or white Lead, is a ſort of ruſt of Lead pre- 


pared in the following manner: The ſharpeſt vinegar. 


muſt be put into wide mouthed veſſels in the ſumnter- 
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tune, over Which a plate of Lead is to be placed ſo 
| Wark cloſely, 
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cloſely, that nothing can eſcape out of the veſſel : In 
about ten days the plate will be diſſolved, and fall to 
the bottom of the veſſel, from whence it is to be taken 
and dried, and afterwards ground in a mill. It is 
alſo made from the filings of Lead put into very ſharp 
vinegar for ten days together; or a plate of Lead ma 


be put therein, and taken out from time to time to 
ſcrape off the white part; and ſo again and again, 
till the whole plate is diſſolved; then all the ſcrap. 
ings may be collected, ground, and made into maſſes 
with vinegar. 5 | 


'TIN is one of the ſofter and more ignoble metals ; 


and is white, ſhining, brittle, ſonorous, and crackles 


when bent. It is the lighteſt of all metals, and never 


exiſted naturally in a true metallick form. The richeſt 
Tin ore is of a black or-dark colour, with many ſides 


of an irregular figure, and a gloſſy ſurface, It is 


"heavier than the ores of all other metals, which is 


ſomewhat ſtrange, becauſe Tin is lighter than all the 


reſt. It 1s indifferently hard, and bears a quick fire 
without melting or growing clammy. But the moſt 
common Tin ore is of a dark, yellowiſh, ruſty colour, 


and is very like the ore of iron; it is like the former 
in ſhape, and ſeems only to differ from it in its de- 
gree of purity. The garnet is a ſort of precious ſtone, 


and now and then contains Tin; ſo that, upon this 


account, it is reckoned among the ores of this metal, 
Tin, in Cornwal, is extracted from its ore, after it 


is ſeparated from the ſtone to which it is connected, 
by pounding it with iron peſtles, and in the mean 


while it 1s continually waſhed with water, that the 


earthy parts may be carried away therewith, and that 


the metallick particles may ſink to the bottom. This 
oſs powder, after it is dried, is ground with ſtone 


mills, and then waſhed, till it is quite freed from all 
foreign matter. Then it is dried and thrown into a 


furnace, mixed with charcoal, which being lighted 
and blown with bellows, the Tin will melt and fall to 


the bottom of the furnace; when the workmen, open- 
ing the ſmall door of the furnace, ſuffer the metal to 


run into ſand prepared for that purpoſe, where it 


forms large maſſes. The upper part of the Tin is 6 


ſoft, 
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oft, that it is not fit for uſe without copper; and 
therefore they mix three pounds of that metal with an 


pounds of copper; but the loweſt is ſo brittle, and ſo 
unfit for uſe, . that they mix eighteen pounds of Lead 
with an hundred of Tin. | 5 
There is often an arſenical ſubſtance mixed there- 
with, which they call mundick, that is of a ſhining dark 
colour, and blackens the hands; but, by the help of 
fre, it flies away in ſmoke. There is alſo another 
white ſaponaceous ſubſtance, which is ſoft, and may 
be diſſolved in water at firſt ; but ſoon after turns very 
hard, It is a kind of marl. The weight of Tin, 
with regard to gold, is as three to eight; and is eaſily 
melted and reduced 1nto a whitiſh. calx. 

Tin will melt ſooner than other metals, and will 
adhere to them very readily ; for which reaſon copper 
and iron veſſels are often tinned on the inſide, to hin- 
der them from ruſting, and to prevent the bad effects 
of the copper. If it be mixed with theſe metals, it 
renders them more hard and brittle,, and cannot be 
ſeparated from them without great difficulty. Tin 
will not diffolve in any ſpirit, unleſs it be aqua regia ; 
and its ſolution will tinge gold with an elegant purple 
colour. „ 

The virtues of Tin are now well known as a vermi- 
fuge; for it will kill worms, taken either in powder 
or filings, from a ſcruple to a dram for ſeveral days. 
Salt of Tin is made of that metal reduced to a calx, 
by expoſing it to a reverbatory fire for two or three 
hours, and then throwing it into very ſtrong diſtilled 


is given from two grains to ſix. Moſaick, or muſive, 


Tin one ounce, of Mercury revived from cinnabar 
ten drams, and make an amalgama, which muſt be 
mixed with ten drams of common ſulphur, and an 
ounce of ſal-ammoniack. All theſe, being finely ground 
together, muſt be ſublimed in a ftrong fire for four 
hours, and a fort of of cinnabarine ſubſtance will be 
raiſed to the upper part of the veſlel ; but at the bot- 


— 


hundred of Tin. The middle part only requires two 


vinegar. This is recommended in hyſterick fits, and 


gold is made in the following manner: take of fine. 


tom a kind of ſpungy ſubſtance of a gold colour Will 
| i ö wha 2 remain, 
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remain, which being waſhed in ſeveral waters, is called 
muſive gold. It is of great uſe to painters, and in 
medicine has a diaphoretic quality. It is accounted 
good in hyſteric and hypochondriack diſorders, as 
well as for killing of worms. The doſe is from ten 


grains to thirty. Some have ſuppoſed. this to be a. 
mercurial preparation, but falſely. ; for. all the mer. 


cury is raiſed from it in ſublimation. 
IRON is an ignoble- metal,. remarkable for its hard- 


neſs, and is of a whitiſh hvid colour when poliſhed ; 
but before that it is blackiſh. When it is cleanſed. 


it is called ſteel. 'Fhe ore of common Iron is of no 


certain form; but is moſt commonly of a ruſty colour. 
There is alſo an ore which is very heavy, and of 
a red blueiſh colour when broken. It is very rich 


in. the beſt kind of Iron, and uſually yields at the 
Arſt melting, from fixty to- eighty pounds out of an 


kundred weight. There is alſo a ſingular kind of 


Iron ore, of a pale yellowiſh. colour, though ſome- 
times grey; and ſometimes. of a kind of ſemi-trand. 


ng white. It will yield, when melted, about; 
irty 


pounds of Iron out of an hundred weight. 
The HEMATITES, or Blood- ſtone, is alſo a fort 
of Iron ore, and is very ſmooth on the outſide, when 
the ruſt is taken off; but the inſide is compoſed of 
convergent ſtreaks. It is of a dark red colour, very 


heavy and hard, and is one of the pureſt of the Iron 
ores, with a ſmall mixture of arſenick. Smiris, called 


in Exgliſb emery, is the hardeſt of all the Iron ores 
hitherto known, and is almoſt as heavy as the blood- 


Kone. It is of a brown colour, and certainly contains 


Iron, though it is not worth while to employ it for 
that purpoſe; and therefore it is uſed by workmen, 
when pounded, to poliſh ſteel and other things. Mag- 
neſia, or Magnaneſe, has no certain figure, is of a 


greyiſh black colour, and contains Iron; but it 18 
not worth while to make uſe of it on that account, 
becauſe it will not anſwer the charges. It is uſed in 
glaſs-houſes to take away the green or blue colour of 


glaſs. 


When iron is melted, it is formed into large maſſes, 
which are long and thick, and commonly called Tae 
e 2 8 eſe 
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Theſe are melted over again, and ſtirred with an 
Iron rod, in order to render them malleable. While 
they are yet red hot, they are placed under hammers, 
and by that means the heterogeneous particles are forced 
way by the repeated ſtrokes. One ſort of Iron differs 
greatly from another; but that which is tougheſt is 
deſt; and that which is moſt brittle is worſt of all. 
However, all forts of Iron are of the ſame nature ; 
and they are only more or leſs tough in_ proportion 
to the earthy, vitriolick, and ſulphureous particles 
mixed therewith. Iron being often melted and cleanſed 
is turned into ſteel ; though, in ſome, little labour is re- 
quired for that purpoſe, and in others a great deal. 
When Iron 1s very good, they melt it in a furnace, and 
throw in gradually a mixture of, equal parts of an 
alkalious ſalt, and filings of lead, with the raſpings 
of oxes horns ;z then they ſtir the melted metal, and at 
length place it on the anvil, where they beat it info 
rods, Some Iron will not melt over again, and then 
they take Iron rods as thick as a man's finger, and 
place them in a proper earthen veſſel, alternately with 
ſtrata compoſed of equal parts of ſoot, powder of 
charcoal, and raſpings of oxes horns, When the veſ- 
ſel is full, they put a cover over it, and lute the joints, 
me it in a reverberatory furnace; the fire is 
indled, and increaſed by degrees, till the veſſel is 
hot, and after fix or ſeven hours, they let it go out 


of itſelf, in which time the rods will be turned into 


keel, When this operation is not perfectly performed, 
and only the outſide of the Iron is turned into ſteel, 
in ſome parts of England, it is called caſe- hardening, 
"= this is commonly done with the leather of old 
bes. 
Iron is the hardeſt of all metals; but it will become 


harder ſtill, if heated red hot and quenched immedi- 


ately in cold water. The weight of Iron when com- 


pared with gold is as three to ſeven, Iron may be 


converted into ruſt, by mciſtening it with water, let- 
ting it dry, and often * the ſame operation; 
but it may be preſerved from ruſt by being ſmeared 


with fat. Iron, calcined in a reverberatory fire, will 


turn into a darkiſh red, or purple calx ; but _ 
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heated ſo hot as to be ready to melt, it will turn into 
ſcales under the hammer, which is nothing elſe but 
Iron half turned into glaſs. Fhat part of the Iron, 
which in furnaces is turned into a ſort of gloſſy froth, 
is called the droſs of Iron. This metal will diſſolve 
in all ſorts of acids; but alkalious Salts will not 
touch it. TH | bY T 
Iron is a moſt uſeful metal, not only on account of 
the various mechanical uſes it is put to, but on ac- 
count of the many medicines it yields. Iron has two 
remarkable effects, namely, that of opening and bind- 
ing; for it opens the obſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, 
and bowels, ſtops looſeneſſes and hæmorrhages, and 
reſtores relaxed fibres to their due tone, For medicinal 
8 Iron is better than ſteel; and the filings of 
ron alone, when ground ſmall, is better than any 
other preparation of this metal whatever. The doſe 
is from twelve grains to half a drachm, once or twice 
a day, in the form of a bolus, pills, or lozenges. 

- COPPER. is one of the more hard ignoble metals, 


is ſofter than iron, and, when poliſhed, is of a ſhinin 
reddiſh colour. It will melt in the fire, and is fo 
ductile that it may be beaten into exceeding thin leaves. 


It is more frequently found in its metallick form than 
iron, in various ſhapes; but its ore never diſtinguiſhes 
itſelf by any certain figure, for it is almoſt always 


ürregular. But the fineſt colours of any kind, except 
the red and tranſparent, moſt commonly betray the 


preſence of Copper; for this reaſon there is hardly any 
Copper ore that is not mixed with Iron in a larger 
2 than the ores of other metals commonly are. 


However, there is not ſo much in ſome as in others, 


and thoſe that contain the leaſt Iron are naturally 
more eaſily melted than the reſt. The vitrious Copper 
ore is of a darkiſn violet ſæy- colour, like that of a 
piece of ſteel that has touched a red hot iron. It 15 
very heavy, and of a moderate hardneſs ; but it 15 
commonly variegated here and. there with ſpots and 

rey veins. One hundred weight of this contains 


Nom fifty to eighty pounds of Copper. The Azure 


Copper ore is of a moſt beautiful blue colour, and 15 


blue 
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blue glaſs, This is moſt free from iron, arſenick, and 


ulphur ; and a great quantity of excellent Copper 


nay be extracted out of it with very great eaſe. The 
Green Copper ore is like green cryſtals, and ſome- 


times very prettily ſtreaked ; but in other things it 


has the properties of the former. The light duſky 
blue. concretes, as well as the green, called by ſome 
Copper okers, yield a great deal of very good Cop- 
per when they are pure, which may be known from 
their colour and weight ; but thoſe that are more light 
are mixed with unmetallick earth, and thoſe that are 
jellow contain iron oker; on which account they 


e the more difficult to be met with, and yield leſs 


Copper of an inferior ſort. 
The white Copper ore has been hitherto found only 
in one ſingle mine of Minia, and is diſtinguiſhed 


ſom the white pyrites by a ſomewhat yellowiſh co- 


lour, 82 | 13 1 

The Sulphureous Copper pyrites is of a yellowiſh 
gold colour, with a light tinge of green, both within 
and without. When —— the inſide has a kind of 


ganulated ſurface, and is eaſily beaten into powder. 


| contains ſulphur and Copper in many different pro- 


portions; on which account its ſpecific weight va- 
nes very much. If it is very rich in Copper, and at 
he ſame time is mixed with any quantity of arſenick, 
ts gold colour becomes more yellow, and when it is 
broken, the ſurfaces are more ſmooth, neat and even. 
|t is very often of a fine bright green, and blue on 
tie outſide, and - between the chinks, though when, 
iroken, it appears of a different colour. When the 
Copper pyrites is mixed with a conſiderable quantity 
« arſenick, it will then look pale like the ſulphu- 


rous Copper pyrites, and ſtill whiter when there is 


nore arſenick. However, it may be eafily diſtin- 


puſhed from the iron pyrites in being more heavy, 


ad in not ſparkling ſo eaſily when ſtruck with a ſteel. 
The yellow ſulphureous iron pyrites belongs to this 
tals, becauſe it often contains a great deal of Copper, 
Wich may be known from its not being of a globular 
iure; for, when it is in that form, it is always deſti- 

| 1 tute 
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tute of Copper. There is likewiſe an unuſual yellowiſh 
colour throughout its whole ſubſtance. | 

Copper is ſeldom found alone in its ore, for there 
are other metals along with it, as filver, iron, and 
lead; there is alſo a large quantity, generally ſpeak. 
ing, of a combuſtible ſulphur, not ealily ſeparated 
from it. That which abounds with moſt ſulphur, muſt 
undergo different calcinations till all the ſulphur is ex. 
haled, and this the workmen call roaſting. After this, 
the roaſted ore is beaten into ſmaller pieces and cal. 
_cined again, then it is beaten very ſmall, and muſt un- 
dergo a third roaſting, after which it will melt into a 
- Kony red ſubſtance, which is called the ſtone of Cop. 
per. This done it muſt be roaſted again, and then 
melted, when it will yield a black Copper. It muſt 
yet be roaſted eight times, and then it will be tho- 
roughly cleanſed from all the ſulphur, 
. There is a fort of Copper ſprings, out of which 
vitriol is made by boiling, and Copper may be ex- 
tracted by precipitation, with the aſſiſtance of iron. 
There is one of this kind found near the town, called 
Smalnick, not far from mount Krapack in Hungary, in 
which there is Copper that will ftick to iron when 
thrown into it; thus for inſtance, if you throw a 
horſe-ſhoe into this ſpring, after a few days it may be 
taken out covered all over with Copper. There are 
Copper mines in various parts of the world, but the 
beft and richeft are in Sweden and Germany. 

The weight of copper, with reſpect to gold, is a little 
more than four to nine; and if it be-expoled to a. 
moiſt air, it will contract a green ruſt. It has a diſ- 
agreeable ſmell, and an auſtere acrid nauſeous taſte; 
it will, in time, diſſolve in water, as well as in oil, 
and falts of all kinds will corrode it. Copper contains 
a portion of combuſtible ſulphur, though not ſo much 
as iron, with a metallick red earth that will turn into 
glaſs, Copper will turn white with the fumes of 
arſenick or quickſilver ; but it will not continue long. 
Being melted with lapis caliminaris, or zinc, it 
will turn of a yellow or gold colour, which is called 
Braſs. Copper, on account of its ductility, is formed 


into various houſhold utenſils, and is melted into mor- 
| , tals, 
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tars, great guns, and the like; but it is ſeidom uſed 
in phyſick, eſpecially internally, becauſe it is of a 
poiſonous nature; for which reaſon it is not ſafe to uſe 
it in pots, kettles, and the like, without tinning, 

Verdigreaſe is the principal preparation, and is of 
oreat uſe to painters. and dyers; but it is ſeldom or 
never given inwardly by phyiicians, though it is fre- 
quently uſed externally. | 

SILVER is a noble and perfect metal, of a white 
kiging colour, ſonorous and ductile, but not ſo per- 
ſect as gold. It is ſometimes found in ſmall maſſes of 
many different ſhapes, but moſt commonly like fila- 
ments and ſcales 1n ſeveral ſorts of ſtones and earths, 
and in many ſorts of land. | th 

The Vitrean Silver ore is of an irregular and un- 
certain form, is very weighty, and may be eaſily 
fatted with a hammer; for it is not much harder than 
lead, and is much of the ſame colour; for which rea- 
ſon it is often miſtaken for lead. It melts. preſently, 
and ſoon grows red-hot. It conſiſts of ſulphur, and 
pure Silver, and above three quarters of it is Silver, 
The Horny Silver ore is half tranſparent, and is of a 
deeper yellow or brown colour, according as it con- 
fits of larger or ſmaller lumps. It looks like roſin, 
and is of an irregular ſhape. When carcfully exa- 
mined, it appears to conſiſt of very thin plates; it is 
not very weighty or hard, for it may be eaſily ground; 
and when brought ſuddenly to the fire, it crackles, 
burſts, and exhales a ſulphureous ſmell, and ſome- 
times burns lightly. This hard ſort contains two 
thirds of Silver, The red Silver ore is ſometimes of 
a liphter, and ſometimes of a deeper ſcarlet colour; 
the firſt caſe is tranſparent like a garnet, and has been 
miſtaken for tranſparent cinnabar ; and in the ſecond 
cale it is of a deeper dye. It is heavier than the former 
borny ore, but burſts when brought near a candle or 
3 mild fire, and the remaining part melts before it 
grows red-hot; then it emits a diſagreeable ſmell 
of arſenick, together with a thick ſmoke. It con- 
tains the ſame quantity of Silver as the horny ore juſt 


mentioned. SH, 
e 
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The White Silver ore is of a light grey colour of 
an irregular figure, pretty weighty, and very brittle, It 
has not only copper in it, but ſometimes more of it than 
of Silver ; for it differs from the white copper ore in 


nothing but in the quantity of Silver it contains. 


Theſe are the principal Silver ores hitherto known, 
though many others are looked upon, by ſome, a 
ſuch, becauſe they contain a conſiderable quantity of 


Silver; but then there is always more of other metals 


ſ 


along with them, and therefore they cannot properly 


be called Silver ores. | 

There are mines of Silver in many countries, as in 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, Norway and England; but 
the moſt remarkable are thoſe of Peru and Mexico. In 
England the veins of lead always contain a ſmall quan- 
tity of Silver, particularly that in Cardiganſpire. Sil. 


ver may be eaſily extracted from lead, by melting it in 


channels, made with aſhes in the furnace, and then 
blowing up the fire with bellows, till it turns into 
glaſs, finks into the channels, and leaves the pure 
Silver behind. BT + 1 f TO 
Silver is harder than gold, but not ſo ductile, and 


10 lighter than gold or lead, the weight, with regard 
to gold, being little leſs than five to nine. It will not 


ruſt, but will grow black by ſulphureous vapour, 
and will diſſolve in aqua fortis, but not in aqua 
regia. When it is mixed with common ſalt, and 
melted, it turns into a half tranſparent maſs like horn, 
which is hard to be brought back to Silver again, be- 
cauſe it is volatile, and in a violent fire will all fly 
away. When Silver is diſſolved in aqua fortis it may 
be cryftalized ; and the cryſtals are very corroſive, and 
of an exceeding bitter taſte ; when applied to the ſkin, 
they leave an impreſſion like that of a burning coal, 
and make an eſcar of a black colour. The ſolution of 


Silver will turn any thing black, and therefore, when 


properly diluted, is often uſed to colour the hair. 
heſe cryſtals will melt in a very moderate heat before 
they grow red, and form a blackiſh 'maſs ; it is then 
proper for the uſe of ſurgeons, and is called the Silver 
caultick, ; | | 
epi tits 1 - GOLD, 
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GOLD, the heavieſt and moſt noble of all metals, 
is extremely ductile, and of a ſhining yellow. It is 
often found native, as it is called, but of no diſtinct 
figure, key ago er of ſmall irregular maſſes. But 
there is a flint, in which Gold is commonly contained 
in very large ſolid maſſes, It is likewiſe concealed, 
but not ſo often, not-in ſo large a quantity, in a'yellow 
and blue ſort of ſtone, which ſome call the horny ſtone. 
Lapis Lazuli is a blue ſtone, and is often very elegantly 
variegated with very ſmall ſpecks of Gold; however, 
the quantity is not ſo large as in the former. Man 
forts of gravels and earths often contain Gold; but they 
are ſeldom rich enough to pay the charges of extract- 
ing it. However, that kind of gravel, which is found 
in the channels of rivers and brooks, eſpecially when 
they wind and turn very much, is richer in Gold than 
the reſt. It has been found in the rivers of Scotland, 
of which medals have been made, eſpecially at the time 
of the coronation of king Charles I, 

Native Gold is not always found pure, for it is often 
mixed with filver ; and there has been no ore hitherto 
found, in which Gold conſtituted the greateſt metallic 
part; ſo that no ore whatever can be properly called 
gold ore. However, there are Gold mines in Norway, 
Hungary and Guinea; but the richeſt of all are in 
Mexico and Peru. It is extracted from the ſubſtances in 
which it is contained, by roaſting, pounding, waſhing, 
and mixing them with quick-filver. 3th 

Gold is not only the heavieſt of all metals, but of 
all other ſubſtances yet known. It will not change 
with common fire, nor will it fly away in the focus of 
a large burning-glaſs, till it has continued there a 
long while. It will not ruſt, nor will it diſſolve in 
ay other menſtruum, except aqua regia. *It will mix 
readily with quick-filver, and turn into a ſoft amal- 
gama, It may be calcined with common ſulphur when 
it is made glowing hot, and held thereto. When 
Gold is diffolved in aqua regia, and oil of tartar 
poured thereon, it will precipitate into a brown pow- 
der, which if heated at the fire, or lightly ground, 
vill fly up with a great exploſion and noiſe, from 
whence it is called Aang Gold. All attempts 

4 0 . 4 * I to 
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to analyze this metal have hitherto been in vain, A, 
for the uſe of gold in phyfick, notwithſtanding the 
boaſting of former chemiſts, it is little or none at all: 
for all its preparations have been hitherto found, rather 
noxious than otherwiſe. | | 
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Of GEMS of all kinds. 

F all the Tranſparent Gems, the DLAMOND is 
the bardeſt, the moſt beautiful and valuable. The 
beſt are thoſe that are void of all colour ; for if they 
are tinged with white, yellow or black, they are 
| in ſome degree faulty, and confiderably lower in price, 
It may be readily diſtinguiſhed from all other Gems 
by its extreme luſtre and ſparkling, as well as the 
brightneſs of its reflections. If a little burnt ivory 
be laid upon maſtick, in ſuch a manner as to render 
it black, and the diamond be laid upon it, it will 
then refle& the moſt lively colours every way, which 
is a property belonging to this Gem, as all others 
will not bear the like trial; for, when they are laid 
upon the maſtick in this manner, they either reflect 
no colours at all, or, if they do, they ſeem to be 
ſeen through a miſt. There have been jewellers, who, 
deſigning to make other ſtones appear like diamonds, 
have taken a grain of wheat, and have preſſed the 
oil out of it with a hot iron, and then have mixed it 
with lamp- black, or burnt ivory; then put it under 
the ſtone, but ſo as to leave a little room between it 
and the black tincture. Then the tranſparency, which 
is partly owing to the ſtone, and partly to the ait, 
cauſes it in ſome degree to reſemble a true diamond, 
inſomuch that ſome, though ſkilful in theſe matters, 

have been deceived thereby. ; 


Thoſe Gems that are moſt proper to counterfeit 
_ diamonds are the faphire, the oriental amethiſt, the 
topaz, and the chryſolite, becauſe they are all hard, 
tranſparent, and may be deprived of their colour by 
means of fre; but this is moſt commonly done with 
quick lime, or the filings of ſteel ; for when the Gem 
| is 
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i buried in theſe, and put into a crucible with char- 


and when the heat is encreaſed the colour will vaniſh. 
When it has been in a ſufficient time, they let the. 
fre out by degrees, and do not take the ſtone. out 
till it becomes lukewarm. If it is not entirely de- 
prived of its colour, they repeat the operation as be- 
fore; for if it was to be heated ſuddenly, or, when 
hot, immediately expoſed to the cold air, it would cer- 
tainly crack, or perhaps break entirely. A topaz is 
more fit for this purpoſe than an amethiſt, for this has 


litinguiſhed from a diamond by the beſt judges. 


Diamonds ſometimes receive their names from the. 


nian, and the like. Among theſe there are two dif- 
ferences worth obſervation ; for ſome are found in the 


difer greatly in hardneſs: thoſe that have angles are 
ſofter, and are little better than cryſtal, as the Hun- 
garian; thoſe that are round, and in ſome ſenſe reſem- 
ble flints, are by much the hardeſt, and come pretty 
dear the luſtre and ſparkling of oriental diamonds z, 
but as they will not ſtand the trial of the maſtick 
zbove-mentioned, they cannot properly be called dia- 
monds, The oriental diamonds are diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the places where they are found, for 
ſome of theſe are denominated from the old mines, 
and others from the new. However, they are not 
all equally hard, nor of the ſame colour, but they 
vill ſtand the teſt of the maſtick; and the harder 
they are the more they ſparkle. Diamonds are. not 
veighed like gold, but by carats, each carat conſiſting 
of tour grains; and it has been ſaid, that there was 
one found in Biſnagar that weighed an hundred and 
forty carats, that is, five hundred and ſixty grains; 
it has alſo been reported, there was one met with that 
weighed two hundred and fifty carats, and was of the 
ze of a pullet's egg: However, the largeſt now 
nown in Europe, is one that belongs to the great 
duke of Tuſcany, which weighs an hundred thirty 
une carats and a half; and that in the poſſeſſion of 
Vor. V. H 15 | | the 


coal, it is put over the fire, and gently heated at firſt, 


been managed fo artfully, that it could r be 
places where they are found, as the Hungarian, Babe- 


form of hexagons, and others almoſt round; but they 
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the Freneh king, which is equal to an hundred and 
ix carats. LOSS Ab 3 
Diamonds are of ſuch a nature that no fire will in. 
jure them, for when they have remained in one for 
' ſeveral days, they rather come out with a more per- 
fect luſtre than otherwiſe. 
The value of a diamond ariſes partly from it 
ſparkling and reflections, for it will imitate all the 
colours of the rainbow; and partly from its hardnek;, 
from whence it may be ſaid to be almoſt incorruptible. 
Diamonds were formerly worn by kings, and other 
great perſons only ; but now they are very common, 
and may be eaſily purchaſed by people in moderate 
circumſtances. ' A well poliſhed Diamond formerly, 
of the weight of a pepper-corn, was fold for fifty 
millings, but now it is not worth above two. A cut 
Diamond, weighing a carat, or four grains, has been 
valued at upwards of ten pounds; but now the price 
is extremely fallen. TUE 
Wich regard to the uſe of a Diamond, it not only 
ferves for ornament, but, when reduced to powder, is 
extremely ſerviceable for poliſhing and cutting all 
other Gems whatever; and it is well known, that Dia- 
monds themſelves cannot be properly poliſhed with- 
our it. . | 
A Diamond ſeems to conſiſt of ſeveral plates, laid 
one againſt another; for which reaſon, a ſkilful lapi- 
dary, with the point of a knife, can divide one into 
two or more tables. If one be placed in the focus 
of a burning-glaſs, with its plates perpendicular to the 
rays of the ſun, it will receive no detriment; but if 
it be turned the other way, the rays will get between 
the plates, divide them, and afterwards turn them 
into a glaſſy ſubſtance, leaving not the leaſt ſign of 
* the ſplendor of a Diamond. 
The places from which Diamonds are brought, are 
the iſland of Borneo, and the kingdoms of Viſapour, 
Golconda, and Bengal, in the Eaſl- Indies, as well as 
from Bra/il, in South America. | W 
 Tavernier, who travelled to the Eaft-Tndtes, chiefly tl 
for the ſake of Diamonds, viſited the places where al 
they ate chiefly to be found, in order to get the beſt v 
; ö 422 knowledge 
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knowledge of them he could. The firſt mine that he 
av, was at a place called Carzatica, in the domi- 
ions of the king of Viſapour, and at a place called 
Pulconda, five days journey from Golconda. This 
was found out above three hundred years ago; and. 
zbout the place where the Diamonds are met with, the 
ground is ſandy, and full of rocks and low trees. In 
theſe rocks there are ſeveral veins, ſometimes half an 
inch, and ſometimes an inch broad. The miners 
have ſmall pieces of iron, crooked at the end, which 
they thruſt into the veins to draw out the ſand or the 
earth, which they put into veſſels; and it is among 
this earth they find the Diamonds, But as theſe veins 
are not always ſtraight, but ſometimes aſcend, and 
ſometimes deſcend, they are obliged to break the rock 
to follow the courſe of the veins. After they have 
opened, and gathered as much ſand as they can out 
of the veins, they waſh it two or three times, in order. 
to diſcover, whether there are any Diamonds among it 
or not. This mine yields Diamonds of a very fine 
water; but they are often flawed by the bad manage- 
ment of their hammers in breaking the rocks to pieces. 
If the Diamond is good, they —_ liſh the ſurface 
a little, becauſe they are afraid of bringing it to a 
proper form that would leſſen its weight. Bur if there 
be the leaſt flaw or foulneſs, they give it variety of 
laces, or ſides, in order to hide the defect. However, 
it is obſervable, that they would rather ſee a black 
ſpeck in a ſtone than a red; and therefore, when 
there is one that is red, they put it into the fire, b 
and then it becomes black. There are ſeveral men 5 
here, whoſe employment is to poliſh the Diamonds, | 1 


and they have each but one wheel, which is made of 
ſteel, and about the diameter of a pewter plate. They 
apply but one ſtone at a time to the wheel, and 
ſprinkle it conſtantly with water, till they have found 
out the way in which it will beſt work. This being 
tound, they take oil and the powder of Diamond, 
which they never ſpare, becauſe it is cheap here, that 
tity may . poliſh the Diamond the ſooner. There is 
always a little boy, who continually ſupplies the wheel 
vit oil and powder of Diamonds, Howeyer, they 
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quently the wheel will not perform the work fo well, 


A thoſe that are coldeſt and hardeit to be the beſt. The 


8 ——— — —ñ— 


cannot poliſh the ſtones ſo well as the lapidaries in 
Europe, becauſe as it is neceſſary to keep the ſſeel 
rough by applying emery, or by filing it, and they 
are too lazy to do it ſo often as they ought, conſe. 


nor ſo ſoon, as thoſe in this part of the world, where 
they take more pains. | 
The CARBUNCLE is a ſtone of a very deep red, 
with a mixture of ſcarlet, and has been formerly 
thought to ſhine in the dark like a lighted coal; but 
this is now known to be otherwiſe. It is ſaid to be xs 
hard as a ſaphire, and to be ſound naturally of an 
angular figure, or ſmaller at one end than the other, 
However, as it is very uncommon, there needs no 
more to be ſaid about it. | £ | 
The RUBY is a tranſparent gem, of a reddiſh co- 
Jour, with a ſmall portion of blue, and cannot be 
touched by a file. The redneſs is not like that o 
vermillion, but of blood, or rather of cochineal, or 
kermes; but the leſs blue it has in it, the better it is, 
There are commonly ſaid to be four kinds, the Ruby- 
cell, the Balas, and Spinel Ruby, which with the 
true Ruby make up the number; and the beſt are 
found in the iſland of Ceylon. In Pegu they are found 
in a'river of that name, and the inhabitants try their 
goodneſs with their teeth and tongue; for they judgt 


are ſaid to mend the colour by the aſſiſtance of fre. 
They are uſually met with in a ſtony matrix of a role 
colour, and if they meet with one that is tranſparent 
they then call it a Balas Ruby; but if it is otherwiſe 
and has no reſemblance of a gem, it is then the trug 
matrix of Rubies, becauſe it is formed, nouriſhed 
and increaſed therein. At firſt it is whitiſh, and af: 
ſumes a red colour, as it ripens. It is generally found 
in the ſame mines with ſaphires, and ſome of them 
are pretty large; for the Emperor Rodolphus had one 
that was as large as a ſmall pullet's egg, and this was 
thought to be the largeſt that ever was ſeen in Zuro! 

When the value of a Ruby exceeds ten carats, i 
is thought to be very great, and is not exceeded by: 


Diamond, When a Ruby is deficient in its * 
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that is, when it is not ſo red as it ought. to be, ſome 
lapidaries endeavour to mend it, by putting a red foil 
under it, or 155 of a beautiful red colour. Some 


have attempted to counterfeit a Ruby, with ſtones of 
1 whitiſh colour, as a white ſaphire, topaz, or cryſtal, 
by the aſſiſtance of a red foil, for then it will ſparkle 
and ſeem to differ very little from a true Ruby ; how- 
ever, thoſe that have judgment in ſtones will very eaſi- 
ly diſtinguiſh it. There are other methods of coun- 
terſeiting this Gem, which we ſhall here omit. _ 
The BALAS RUBY is the matrix of the true 
Ruby before deſcribed, and is ſuppoſed to have its 
name, from its being the houſe or palace thereof, for 
by ſome authors it is called palas on that account. 
This Ruby is of the colour of crimſon, for it has a 
very little mixture of blue, and when it is poliſhed, 
it is a very agreeable gem, and will ſparkle almoſt as 
much as a true Ruby. It is found in veins of ſaphire, 
and is to be met with in the ſame places as the other; 
though it is not ſo valuable by far. It may be adul- 
terated like the true Ruby, and the fraud will not 
be ſo eaſily diſcovered. . | 
The SPINEL RUBY is of a deeper colour than 
the true, but it has not the ſplendor, for which reaſon 
it is more eaſily adulterated. However, there are 
ſome ſo good as to come very near the value of the 
true Ruby, eſpecially thoſe that are ſaid to be of the 
old rock, and are about half the value of Diamonds, 
The RUBYCELL is a gem that ſeems to be be- 
tween the Spinel and the Hyacinth, inſomuch that it 
15 hard to ſay to which claſs it properly belongs. Like- 
wiſe, they are ſometimes exceedingly like Bohemiar - 
Garnets, and are not known from them till an expe- 
riment is made in the fire; for theſe will bear it with- 
out the leaſt loſs of colour, whereas the Rubycell will 
either loſe or change it. They are not near ſo valu- 
avle as the Balas or Spinel, | : 
The GARNETS have by ſome been taken to be 
carbuncles; for, when expoſed to the ſun, they will 
ſhine like a lighted coal, and much better than a ruby. 
They are brought from the Ea and Ve Indies, 
aud from Ethiopia, where they are of three kinds; 
| AE = Waka at 
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| 
| 
| 
Ji for ſome are darker than the reſt, being of a blackif, 
wi blood colour, and yet they will {| arkle indifferently 
| well. When a white foil is 7 under them, they 


ii are, of ſuch a fiery colour, that ſome have miſtaken 
i them for true carbuncles. Many of theſe are large, If 
4 ſome having been found bigger than a hen's egg. of 
4 Another ſort is of the colour of a hyacinth, and, if it 

| was not for being redder, might be taken for a true 
gem of that kind. When it has a yellowiſh tinge, it 


"1 In 
1 may be placed among the claſs of hyacinths, and will 

it de that ſtone called in Traly Facintha la Bella. Theſe le 
it} fometimes reſemble other gems ſo much, that even the Wil þ 
| lapidaries themſelves are not certain what they are, Wi i! 


Another fort of Garnets are of a violet colour mixed 
with red, and theſe are better than the former, info. 
much, that they are called by the Tralians Rock. 
Rubies. 

The OCCIDENTAL GARNET are often of x 
i fainter colour, and particularly the Spani/, inſomuch, 
[i ' that they appear like a pomegranate ſeed, and are 
Wk pretty large. Some are of a yellowiſh red, and will 
1 not change in the fire, . particularly the Bohemian, 
4 and they are all free from flaws. Theſe are more 
I valuable than the oriental, on account of their reſiſt. 
il ing fire, and reſemble real carbuncles. Theſe are 
} found in the fields almoſt every where by the country 
| people, without any matrix; they are generally of 
| 

| 


= 1 — — 
* — _ —— 
. bs - — 
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the ſize of peas, and are carried to Prague to be fold, 
At firſt they are ſo black on the outſide, that no red- 
| neſs can be perceived, till they are held up to the 
Wl light, Others are found in Sila, but theſe are rough, 
and generally full of flaws, infomuch, that they ate 
it ſeldom tranſparent. If a Garnet be expoſed to the 
8 focus of a large burning-glaſs, upon charcoal, it will 
be reduced to a metallick maſs of the nature of iron, 
for it may be attracted by a loadſtone. 

The HYACINTH is fo called, from its being of 
the colour of a flower of that name, which is of 2 
| yellowiſh red. There are four kinds, as being of fo 
many different colours; the firſt is as red as vermil- 

lion, and pretty nearly reſembles Bohemian Garnets, 

but without any mixture of blackneſs, Theſe ate 

9 | more 


N 
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more valuable than the reſt, and may be placed in the 
af of carbuncles. The ſecond ſort are of a reddiſh 
fron colour; the third are like yellow amber, and 
could not be diſtinguiſhed from it, unleſs by their 
hardneſs, and their want of electricity. Theſe are 
of little value, no more than the fourth ſort, which 
look like white amber, and are worſt of all. The Hy- 
xcinth is found in the Eaſt and Wt Indies, as well as 
in Sileſia and Bohemia. | #: 

The AMETHIST- is a tranſparent gems of a vio- 
let colour, ariſing from a mixture of red and blue, 
However, they are of different colours, for ſome, as 
the oriental, have a mixture of yellow, and ſome are 


purpliſh like red wine; but the beſt ſort are thoſe that 


ſhine moſt. like a carbuncle, and are ſo hard that 
they may be turned into a ſort of diamonds, ſo as to 
deceive the moſt ſkilful lapidaries. They are found in 


lidia, Arabia, Armenia, Ethiopia, Cyprus, Cem | 


Bubemia, and Mifſnia; but they are generally as ſo 
as cryſtal, - and ate not in very great eſteem. The ori- 
ental are hardeſt; if they are without ſpots they are of 
the greateſt value. They are found of various fizes, 
and in various ſhapes, from the bigneſs of a ſmall 
pea, to an inch and a half in diameter. 'They are 
adulterated with maſtick tinged of a violet colour, 
placed between two cryſtals ; but the Germans do not 
think it worth while to counterfeit them, becauſe they 


ae pretty common. 


The SAPHIRE, which is a hard gem of a blue or 


ky colour, is very tranſparent and ſparkles very much; 
but ſome of them are whitiſh, and others of a deeper 
blue; and when they are deſtitute of all colours, they 
are called white ſaphires, and are fo like diamonds 


that they may very well ſupply their place. They are 


either oriental or occidental; the former are brought 
rom Calicut, Cananor, Biſnagor, and Ceylon; but the 
belt are found in the kingdom of Pegs, It is very 
lubje& to flaws, and yet is ſo hard that a file will not 
touch it. The colour may readily be taken away by 
ire, and then it will be converted to a ſort of a dia- 
mond, inſomuch, that when it is ſet in a ring, it 
can hardly be known from one by a {kilful lapidary. 
| H 4 | The 


are four kinds of this ſtone, the firſt of which is tranſ. 


colours of the rainbow. Another ſort is black, and 


milk colour or yellowiſh ; and when it is turned to the 


of the reflection of the light. It is by ſome called an 
aſterites, or the ſtar ſtone, becauſe within it may be 
ſeen a ſort of a ſtar, which changes its place as it 1s 
turned differently to the light. 


among the opal kind; but is thought to be a peculiar 
gem, and therefore will require a more diſtinct con- 
: ideration. The opals of the firſt and ſecond kind are 
ſeldom to be met with very large; but they are cf 


' ſenator was ſaid to be worth twenty thouſand ducats. 
"Thoſe of the third and fourth kind are ſometimes met 
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The value of a Saphire is derived from its colour : 
purity, and magnitude; for if it has no flaw, and i; y 
of a deep colour, continuing tranſparent at the ſame f 
time, it is then the beſt. It has been common to { 


counterfeit Saphires with a bit of blue glaſs placed 
between two Bohemian diamonds. Some tinge glass 
of a blue colour, and fell it to ignorant people for a 
Saphire. They are found in various ſizes; but ſeldom 
o ſmall as other gems, and yet never more than three 
quarters of an inch in diameter; but the uſual ſize is 
between the ſixth and the tenth of an inch. The ſhape 
is very uncertain; for it is ſometimes in one form, 
and ſometimes in another. St 
The OPAL is a moſt beautiful gem, for in different 
lights it ſhews all ſorts of colours, which is occaſioned 
by the different refraction of the rays of light. There 


* . FF 


parent, without any opacity, and yet reflects all the 


= ſparkles ſo much that it appears like a carbuncle; 
but this is exceeding ſcarce and conſequently highly 
valuable. The third ſpecies reflects various colours; 
but the yellow is predominant, and conſequent]y this 
is not ſo valuable as the firſt ſort. Almoſt all theſe 
are brought from Hungary, and are in very good 
eſteem. The fourth ſort is a baſtard Opal, and is of 
the colour of the cryſtaline humour of the eyes of fiſh; 
for it is a little tranſparent, and is nearly of a blueih 


light, it ſeems to ſhine at the farther edge, by means 
The CATS-EYE, by moſt jewellers, is not placed 


very great value; for one in the poſſeſſion of a Nen 


witl 
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with pretty large; for one of theſe that reflected va- 
nous colours was of the ſize of a walnut, and was 
valued at two hundred crowns. All ſorts of opals are 
found in the Faſt-Indies ; but thoſe of the ordinary 
fort are to be met with in Cyprus, Eg Jt, Arabia, Na- 
nia and Hungary; and in this laſt place ſome of the 


firſt ſort have been found in opal ſtones, though verx 


ſeldom. There have been alſo ſome lately found in 
Denmark, and they are all contained in a ſoft ſtone 
full of black, yellow, and fallow coloured veins. 
With regard to the value, it has been generally thought 
to equal that of ſaphires. They cannot be counter- 
feited like other gems with a double glaſs, nor yet any 


other way. 


The EMERALD is a green, ſhining, tranſparent 


gem, and has a very agreeable appearance. It is of 


two kinds, the oriental and occidental; the oriental 
are very hard, and of a meadow green colour, Which 
never changes in any light. They are quite tranſpa- 
zent, and are in very great eſteem, they being of the 
very beſt kind. They are brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
as well as Tartary, Egypt, and other countries at a 
great diſtance from thence ; however, they are very 
ſcarce, and there are very few of this kind ſeen in- 
Frgland. But the American Emeralds are more com- 
mon, and are found principally in Pera in the earth 
of the mountains, Theſe are of a very pleaſant green, 
though they are but dull in compariſon of the former ; 
for they are neither ſo tranſparent, nor ſo ſparkling, 
nor yet ſo hard; and comparatively the value 1s but 
ſmall, with regard to the former. The European come 
principally from Szlia, and there are coloured cry- 


ſtals found in Germany, that commonly go under the 


name of occidental Emeralds, The oriental are ſeldom: 
met with above the fize of a hazel nut. When an: 
Emerald is put in the fire it kindles like brimſtone, 
and the green colour flies off in a flame, after which it 


looks like a bit of cryſtal. Hence it appears, that 


gems in general conſiſt of two parts; namely the cry- 
ſtalline, which is fixed, and the ſulphureous, that is 


volatile. An Emerald is not quite deſtitute of medi- 


cinal. virtues; for what is done in the fire, may, in: 
N 15 Rn ſome” 
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the beſt is by melted cry ſtal glaſs, with a ſmall addi. 
tion of red lead. By this method, practiſed judi. 


thought to be the matrix of an Emerald, and perhaps 


it: for the greener parts that are tranſparent, and 


called Emeralds ; and thoſe that are of a golden yel. 
low, may have the name of Chryſopraſſites. The 


of yellow and green. It is but ſemi-tranſparent, on 
account of the clouds that are viſible in it; and ſome- 


. cording to the various ſtones to which it has been 


is one ſort altogether green, another more yellow like 
_ Aried fern, and a third is very little green, with a 
great deal of whitiſh yellow. This laſt kind is ſemi- 
tranſparent, and ought rather to be placed among th 


ſius is nothing more than a Praſſite, that has the c0- 
Jour of gold mixed with the greenneſs of a leek, and 
it looks very prettily, though it is not of much value. 


| baſtard emerald, Theſe Bones are found in Bihemis 
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ſome meaſure, be performed by the heat of the 09. 
mach, and by the digeſting fluid. However, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the virtue of any fort of 
gem is not ſufficiently apparent hitherto. The beſt 

ind of Emeralds have always been in high eſteem, 
but theſe are exceeding ſcarce, as has been obſerved: 
the occidental being more common, and by far not 


* 
— 


To good, are of little value with reſpect to the former, 


An Emerald may be counterfeited various ways, but 


ciouſly, counterfeit emeralds may be produced as god 
as thoſe of America. 


The PRASIUS, or PRASSITE, is by many 


— ww ww ww www AS 


not 1mproperly, becauſe it is ſometimes found within 


without any mixture of yellow, may be properly 


—_ © % $— — oY r 


colour of this gem is like that of leek, or a mixture 


times it has, a mixture of red, white, or black, ac- 


formed, ſuch as jaſper, cryſtal, and the like. There 


nephriuck ſtones. This gem is very common, and ſo 
large, that ſtatues have been made therewith, and 
therefore it can be of little value. The Chryſopra- 


The SMARAGDOPRASIUS is a gem between 1 
Praſſite and an Emerald, and is of a graſs green co- 
lour, without the leaſt yellowneſs in it; but it is not 
ſo green as an emerald. It is ſometimes, though ve) 
ſeldom, almoſt tranſparent, and is called by ſome 4 


all 


2 
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and the eſt Indies, The Bohemian is generally opa- 


* que, and nearly. reſembles Roman vitriol. Theſe are 
nt of ſaid to be the ſtones that the native Americans near the 
beſt river. of the Amazons wear in holes of their lips, in 
emi pieces about the length of a man's finger. Some take 
ved? this to be the true nephritick ſtone; but this is doubt- 
nn fol, as well as its virtues. on | 
10 The CHRYSOLITE is the topaz of the ancients, 


and is a tranſparent gem, ſhining with the colour of 


2 gold. It is of a fainter green than the emerald, and 
adi. has ſomewhat of a yellowiſh tinge. Some take it to 
ood he the matrix of the emerald, and by many it is con- 
founded with a chryſopraſius. This ſtone will not 
nany ſand the teſt of the file, and ſometimes there are ſuch 
haps large pieces of it that ſtatues may be made therewith. _ 
thin The topaz of the ſhops is the Chryſolite of the anci- 
and WY ents, and is a tranſparent ſtone of a ſhining gold co- 
erly our without any mixture. It is of two kinds, the 
* oriental and the European; the firſt of which ſhines 
The like pure gold. The Europear are as {oft as cryſtal, 
to and have a mixture of blackneſs with the gold colour; 


and there is ſometimes ſo much of it, and ſo little of 


* the yellow, that if it was not for the blackneſs, it 
ac. could not be diſtinguiſhed from cryſtal, Sometimes 
deen pieces of theſe have been found to weigh twelve 
den pounds, and there was one brought from Babemia that 
like vas two ells in length, and near half an ell broad. 


11 Theſe ſtones may be counterfeited in the ſame manner 
mi as the reſt; but the beſt way is to put a quarter of an 
the ounce of ſaffron of iron, and a little red lead into a 
d 0 pound of melted cryſtal glaſs, or if one part of cal- 
and cined cryſtal be added to three of lead, and then 
wal kept for a whole day in a furnace, a topaz. will be 


col tormed without any other addition. 
and The BERILL is a gem of a þblueiſh green like ſea 
e. water, for which reaſon it is called by the Jtalians 


Aua Marina. When it has rays of a gold colour, 
or the ſparkles are of that colour, it is called 
a Chryſoberill, and ſome place it in che ſame claſs 
as the  chryſoprafius. All theſe ſtones are tranſpa- 
rent, and have but a faintiſh colour, for when this 
s more deep, they are taken for other gems. It is 
Jound of various fizes and of different ſhapes, that 


7 


nals. 
© © We now come to the ſemi-tranſparent ſtones, among 
which the SARDIFUS, or CORNELIAN, is reckoned 
the chief. By ſome it is called the Carnelian, becaut 
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are ſeldom more than a third of an inch in diameter 


of the colour. It may be counterfeited by reducing 


proportion of one dram to a pound of glaſs. 


be diſtinguiſhed from an opal very eaſily. The hardy 
it is, the better it reflects the image of the ſun, aud 
ſo agreeably, that it is by ſome called the gem of the 
ſun. This ſtone is tranſparent like cryſtal, but muck 
harder. It has been named by ſome the cats eye, 
' becauſe the ſparkling is ſometimes greater and ſome. 
times leſs. It differs from the eyes of Belus termel 
by the 7alians Bellocchio, becauſe it exactly imitates 
the iris of the eye and pupil. Specimens of th 


- fleſh. However, it is more of the colour of bilious 
blood. It is ſemi-tranſparent like the waſhings of 
fleſh, and is called by Pliny Sarda. It was in com- 
mon uſe among the ancients, eſpecially for ſeals, as 
it is at preſent. _ It was firſt found by the inhabitants 
of Sardis, a town of Lydia in Afia Minor, and from 


mia, and many other places. There are three kinds 


notice of. The ſecond is of a faint blood- colour, and 


and the value is always in proportion to the finer 


burnt copper to an impalpable powder, and melting 
it with cryſtaline glaſs, or calcined” cryſtal, in the 


The ASTERIA, called by the Tralans Gira 
is a fort of opal; only it is harder, and conſe. 
quently may be placed by itſelf; eſpecially as it mat 


have been taken from the matrix of opal, and when 
expoſed to the ſun, they emit ſparkles-like ſo many 


it is of the colour of raw fleſh, for Caro is Latin for 


thence was carried to Rome; but there was a very 
kind found near Babylon in the heart of a ſtone. 

here are three kinds of it; namely, the red, the 

' demium (which looks duller or fatter than the former) 
and that which ſeems to have a mixture of ſilver films. 
Thoſe of the Fat Indies are moſt tranſparent; and the 
thicker or fatter fort is brought from Arabia. It 1 
"alſo found in the Weſt Indies, as well as Silefia, Bone 


of Cornelians, the firſt of which is the red, now taken 
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{emi-tranſparent; and the third is of a yellowiſh red. 
It is uſually found in other ſtones. It was formerly in 
high eſteem 3 but ſince other and better gems are more 
common, it is of little value, being echiefly- made uſe 
of for ſeals, 'as was aboved hinted. UN $648 | 

The SARDONYX ſeems to be of a middle nature, 
between the cornelian and the onyx, which its name 
ſeems plainly to imply. It is generally tinged with 
white, black, and blood- colour, which are diſtin- 


guiſhed from each other by circles or rows, ſo diſtinct 


that they appear to be the effect of art. There are 
many kinds, and great diverſity in the colour of theſe 
ſtones; but the greater variety there is of theſe laſt, 
the more they are valued. They have ſometimes pur- 
ple, blue, roſe- coloured, and yellow circles, whoſe 
ground is black, eſpecially the Arabian; for in the 
Eaft Indies it is of the colour of horn. When the 
circles are not diſtinct, but as it were ſeparated, and. 
of the colour of honey, they are of no great value. 
The beſt fort is brought from the Eaſt Indiet, and the 
next to that is the Arabian. It is found alſo in Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Sileſia, and the neighbouring coun- 


tries; but it is ſeldom clear, nor are the circles diſ- 


tint like thoſe of the Faſ-Tndies, There are pieces 
of the Sardonyx found ſo large, that drinking veſſols 
may be made therewith... | | 

The CHALCEDONY is placed by Pliny in the 
claſs of rubies of a darker aſpect, and yet paler than 
a carbuncle; but this is evidently the characteriſtic of 
a garnet, This gem is generally of the ſame colour 
throughout though it is ſometimes a little clouded, 
It is ſemi-tranſparent, and fo hard, that it is ſeldom 
or never made into ſeals. It was formerly placed in 
the claſs of onyx's, of which it is a ſpecies, and was 
called the White Onyx. It is either Oriental or 
European; and thoſe that have a mixture of a faint 


eolour are hard and beautiful, and are taken for the 


oriental, Such as theſe have a purpliſh or blueiſh 
mixture, or a redneſs like that of lac. Thoſe that 
are earthy, or of a duſky whitiſh colour, are of little 
value, and are met with in all parts of Germany. 


There are always ſome found in the Netherlands. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe that are tinged with a diſagreeable reddiſh or 
yellowiſh colour, though they are not of the oriental 
kind, are in higher eſteem than the laſt. Some of 
: theſe have been ſeen in Lorrain of a ſurpriſing magni. 
tude; and when they have been ſtruck with a hammer 
have yielded a ringing ſound. Thoſe are accounted 
| beit of all, in which there 4s blue, white, yellow, and 
red confuſedly mixed together, and which expoſed to 
the ſun ſhew all the colours of the rain-bow. This 
: alſo ſerved to make the Myrrhine veſſels of the Re. 
mant, which were ſo highly valued, and at this day 
[| they are wrought into cups, heads of great men, and 
| . the like; but its chief. uſe -is for ſeals, becauſe the 
wax will not ſtick thereto. Some of theſe ſtones, 
4 brought from the Ea Indies, are almoſt tranſparent, 
| and of a whitiſh pale colour, and ſome are tinged 
with white circles or zones. They are now of little 
= value, except when the pieces are large and fit for 
the making of figures. * | 
il The ONYX, which in Greek ſignifies a nail, is ſo 
It called from its likeneſs to the colour of the nail of a 
man's hand. It is ſeldom tranſparent, and generally 
# conſiſts of a mixture of black and white colours, 
114 which are quite diſtin& from each other. The horny 
#4 colour is often marked with whitiſh veins or zones, 
17 ſomewhat reſembling an eye. The kinds of Onyx 
| 1 are diſtinguiſhed, either from the places where they 
| 


are found, or from their different colours. The 4ra- 

_ bian Onyx is black with white zones, and a variety 
of other colours. When the white zone in carving 
any figure is placed on the top, and the black ſerves 
for a ground, it is called Camehuia by the jewellers, 
* as if it was a diſtinct gem. When it is white, it 1s 
called a Chalcedony, before deſcribed. Some Onyx“ 
| are quite black, others are tinged with fallow -colour, 


& 6s. i. q 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 1 yellow, whitiſh, blueiſh, and horn colours, mixed in 
"ny an agreeable manner. They have all zones or ſtreaks, 
| 


i which diſtinguiſh one colour from another. The Oayx 
has been ſometimes found ſo large, that columns have 
| been made therewith; and there are now fix of this 
kind in S. Peter's church at Rome. This likewik 

ſerved to. make the Myrrhine veſſels before taken no- 


dice 
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tice of, and is now made ule of for cups, ſtatues, and 
the like, It is of greater value than the ſardonyx; 
thoſe are beſt which are blueiſh at the top, and blackiſh 
at the bottom; and theſe are much fought after by the 
Jus. This tone does not ſtick to wax, and there- 
fore is as often now, as formerly, made into ſeals. 

The AGATE is very like an onyx, with regard to 
colour, but it differs from it in being adorned with 
zones, whereas the Agate has none; but inſtead 
thereof there are lines or ſpots of various colours, in 
ſuch a manner as to repreſent the pictures of different 
things, as woods, rivers, fruits, flowers, herbs, and 
clouds, though not very diſtinctly. An Agate differs 
from a Jaſper in hardneſs and ſmoothneſs; for though 
the jaſper has all the ſame colours, it is ſofter, and 
conſiſts of rougher particles. | e 

The White-veined AGATE, with delineations of 
trees and moſſes, is moſt commonly known by the 
name of the Mocha ſtone. It is of a very firm com- 
pat and fine texture, though it is found in the ſhape 
- of a flinty pebble-ſtone. The fizes are various, be- 
ing ſometimes only one, and ſometimes eight inches 
in diameter. The veins of this ſtone are very beauti- 
fully diſpoſed in different figures; but generally there 
are many concentric irregular circles drawn round 
from one to three points in various places. They are 
commonly a little whiter than the ground, though 
ſometimes they can ſcarcely be ſeen. Thoſe of this 
kind are of the higheſt value, and contain the figures 
of trees, moſſes, ſea- plants, and the like, which were 
juſt taken notice of. Some have ſuppoſed that theſe 
are only petrifications, and that real moſſes and ſea 
plants were included therein; but this 1s a miſtake, 
which ts evident from hence, namely, that the real 
things which they repreſent were never met with ſo 
diminutive, as their images in theſe ſtones: for none 
can be ſo fooliſh as to imagine, that there ever was a 
perfect tree no more than half an inch high. Theſe 
figures are generally black, or of a duſſcy colour, and 
appear with great advantage from the whiteneſs of the 
ſtone, This kind of Apate, when it is perfect, is 
only found in the Ba Indies; but there are ſome of 
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an inferior ſort to be met with,in Germany, They are 
called Mocha ſtones; becanſe they have been brought 
from the Ea Indies to Mocha in Arabia, and from 
thence tranſported into Europe. However, there are 
ſome that will not allow them to be found in the Eaft 
Indies; which if true, they may as well have the name 
from the place near which they are found; or at leaf 
they may be brought to Mocha from other parts of 
Arabia, or even His. | | 
The Dull Milky AGATE is not ſo valuable as th 
former, though it is of a very firm texture. It is 
found in the ſhape of common flint ſtones, and is 
from one inch to ten in diameter. It is of the colour 
of milk,. or rather like that of cream; -and, when it 
is. broken, has a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface. It is more 
| opaque than the former, and yet it will bear a very 
fine poliſh. This ſpecies is common on the ſhores of 
the rivers in the Ea Indies, and there are ſome of 
_ - leſs value met with in Germany and Bohemia. | 
The Lead-coloured AGATE, with black and white 
- veins, is of a very fine, firm, compact texture, though 
it is found, like the former, in the ſhape of common 
flint ſtones, and of as rugged a ſurface, The ground. 
' is of a pale blueiſh grey, or rather of a dove- colour, 
and is often without variation, though it has ſome- 
times black and ſometimes white veins, which are ge- 
nerally towards the centre of the ſtone. This reſem- 
bles an onyx very much, but is certainly diſtinct from 
it. It is very hard, and will bear a fine poliſh, It is 
found in the Ea Indies, as well as in Germany, where 
they make cups and ſnuff- boxes therewith. 
The Fleſn- coloured AGATE is not fo valuable as 
. any of the former; though within it has a pretty firm 
compact texture, and is from one to ten inches in di- 
ameter. The fleſh-colour is very faint, and almoſt 
- whitiſh ; but yet it is never entirely wanting. Some- 
times it has no veins at all, and at other times it 
abounds in veins, ſpots, or clouds. The ſpots are ge- 
nerally very ſmall, about the. ſize of a pin's head, 
* notched at the edges; though ſometimes they are much 
| leſs. When broken. in pieces it is very ſmooth and 
- gloſſy, though it is not always of the ſame tranſpa- 
725 ; JENCY» 
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rency. It is found in Germany, Bohemia, and Italy, 
and is worked into various ſorts of veſſels: it is alſo 
often made uſe of inſtead of gun-flints. 52 
The Blood: coloured AGATE is more beautiful 
than moſt of this claſs. It is always of a deep blood - 
red colour, ſometimes throughout, but more frequent- 
ly „ with a pale blue and brown. The blue 
always ſurrounds the red, and inclines to the colour 
of whey ; but it is in no other part of the ſtone. 
The brown is of the colour of horn, and generally 
appears in irregular veins, ſometimes in ſuch = 
as to make the ground to the ſtone, and the red wit 
its blue edges only the variegation. It is not very 
common, though it is found in the Faſt Indies, Ame- 
rica, and ſome parts of Germany. It is chiefly uſed 
for the tops of ſnuff- boxes. | 

The Clouded and Spotted Fleſh-coloured AGATE 
is of a very fine cloſe texture, though it is ſubject to 
flaws and cracks when the pieces are large; for which 
reaſon the leſſer ſtones are moſt eſteemed; but, in ge- 
neral, it is in very little eſteem with us. 

The Red AGATE, variegated with Yellow, is of 
the colour of red lead, has a fine pure equal texture, 
with a ſmooth regular ſurface, and is commonly found 
in the ſhape of a pebble ſtone. It is from one inch 
to four or five in diameter, and its ground is of a 
paler red with one that is deeper, diſpoſed in concen- 
tric veins round from one to three points; but this 
does not appear without cloſe examination. Beſides 
theſe it has irregular bright yellow blotches, that are 
never interſected by the veins, but are either within 
or on the outſide thereof; and they are always ex- 
tremely ſhort, being never above a fixth part of an 
inch in length. It is very hard, and will bear a very- 
fine poliſh; it is found in the Zaft Indies, though it is 
not very common there. | v7 076g: AT 

The Yellow AGATE. has been found from one to 
ſeven inches in diameter in various ſhapes and fizes ; 
but they are all of a very firm compact texture. It is 
ſometimes of the ſame colour throughout; ſometimes 
conſiſts of irregular veins, and at others has a pale 
aud almoſt. White ground, 'veined and ſpotted 2 a 
n N rong 
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ſtrong yellow, exactly reſembling that of a fine yellow 
bees-wax. It is very hard and capable of a Ru po- 
- liſh; but the degree of tranſparency differs greatly, 
for ſometimes it is as much ſo as any of the reſt, and 
at others it is almoſt entirely opaque. It is found in 
2 Kg Ladies —— W as 5 in Germany, 
though not very good. In ſome places it ſerves to 
make knife-handles and the like. F 
The Pale yellow AGATE, variegated with white, 
black, and green, is called the Leonina, from its like- 
neſs to a Lion's ſkin.. It is more variegated than the 
_ reſt of che tones of this kind, and has a fine compact 
cloſe texture, though it is found in very irregalar 
Mapes, with a rugged outſide. It ſometimes ſeems 
to conſiſt of an irregular maſs, made up of the above- 
mentioned colours, and at other times is diſtingly 
clouded” therewith, and ſometimes again it has black 
and green veins in the form, of concentric circles run- 
ning round a paint. The ground is always of a pale 
Fellow, but very differently dupoſed; ſametimes more, 
ſometimes leſs, Likewiſe in ſome, one or more of 
theſe colours are wanting, while others contain them 
all. The green is like that of Jaſper, and the black 
is inclinable to brown. It breaks with ſome difficulty 
into pieces, with fine ſmooth ſurfaces, and is brought 
from the Zaft Indies; but it is not commonly known, 
- becauſe it is very ſcarce. _ 6 ig b31 42157 
The Blackiſh Veined Brown AGATE is found in 
- ſtones that have a pretty ſmooth ſurface, though of 
an irregular ſhape, and from two to ſeven inches in 
diameter. The brown is pretty deep, and is finely 
- clouded, ſpotted, and veined with a colour that is al- 
moſt black, and the veins are generally paler and 
browner than the other variegations. The veins are 
diſpoſed in irregular concentric circles, - and the inner- 
moſt are generally broadeſt. There have ſometimes 
been vegetable ſubſtances found in the middle of it, 
. fuch as the ſlender roots of moſs, or of wi ue lt 
is capable of a very high and beautiful poliſh, and 1s 
commonly cut — — buttons, heads of canes, 
knife-handles, and the tops of ſnuff-boxes, It is fre- 
quently adorned with factitious colours, which fink 


into 
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into the ſubſtance fo much, that they appear like the 
natural veins of the ſtone; and then it is of great 
value. | 8 
The Greeniſh Brown Variegated AGATE ſeems to 
he of a middle nature between Agate and Jaſper. It 
; a beautiful ſpecies, and is found in roundiſn ſtones 
with a ſmooth even ſurface, from two to fix inches in 
diameter. Its texture is very firm, and it is ſome- 
times of the ſame colour throughout, being only diſ- 
tinguiſhable from the true Jaſper by its hardneſs. But 
it has moſt frequently a browniſh green ground, va- 
riegated with irregular concentric circles, of a red, or 
of a finer green; it is alſo found irregularly clouded 
ind ſpotted, with the fame or other colours, as white, 
feſh-colour and yellow. It is never entirely tranſpa- 
rent in thoſe that are cleareſt; and it is found in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, but not equally good; for 
the European are the worſt, they being more coarſe, 
* and opaque, than thoſe of the af or W# 
ies, | Ry y 
The JASPER differs little from an Agate, only it 
i ſofter, and will not bear ſo fine a poliſh, becauſe i 
confiſts of groſſer particles; beſides, it is not fo tranſ- 
parent, and is moſt commonly _ and the nearer 
it comes to an Emerald, the higher is the value. 
However it is of other colours, and on that account 
i divided into different ſpecies, among which are in- 
cluded the Nephritic Stones, | 
The White NEPHRTTIC STONE has a very 
fine, eompact, firm texture, with a ſmooth gloſfy ſur- 
face, and is of various fizesz but the common ſort 
we two inches in diameter. The ſhape is very irre- 
gular like a common flint, and it is naturally of a 
ine white, with great brightneſs and tranſparency. 
It has ſometimes a blueiſh tinge, which. makes it ap- 
pear of a deep pearl colour, and upon that account is 
more valued by ſome ; but when it is yellowiſh, it is 
not in great eſteem. It looks pretty much like mar- 
ble, but breaks into ſine gloſſy bits, and is conſidera- 
dly heavy, as well as very hard. It is found in many 
parts of America, particularly near the river of the 
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nin ſtones of a flat ſhape, from two to five inches in 
diameter. The ſurface is pretty full of ſuperficial 


. Pave the ſtreets of London. 


not at all tranſparent, except in very ne and 
It is common in Egypt, Africa, and the Weſt Indies 
It ſerves for various purpoſes, particularly cups, ſnuf- 


The Hard Whitiſh Green JASPER is the nep!- 


At is ſometimes of a whiti 
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Amazons. It is often cut into ſmall cups and other 
toys, which are extremely bright. 

The Green JASPER is a bright ſemi-tranſparent 
None, and of a eloſe, very hard, irregular texture, 
It has been found in maſſes of many feet in diameter, 
ſometimes no bigger than a horſe-bean. It is of a 
deep beautiful green, and almoſt always of the ſame 
colour throughout; though it has been ſometimes met 
with clouded with white. It is externally pretty, 
bright and gloſſy, and breaks into ſmooth pieces, 
ſeeming to be of a texture between flint and marble. 
It is conſiderably heavy, and its very great hardneſs 
renders it capable of a fine poliſh. 2 

The Soft Duſty Green JASPER is not ſo hea 
nor ſo valuable as the former, and is generally founl 


cracks, and the colour is always dull, with ſometimes 
'a blueiſh and ſometimes a browniſh. caſt. It is ſo 
common in Guern/ey, that it is frequently brought 
over with other things, and is often made uſe of to 


— Hard Blueiſh Green JASPER, variegated with red, 
is called Oriental Jaſper. It may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others by its blood-red ſpots, and it 
has a very firm and compact texture. It is found from 
two to fix inches in diameter, and has a roughiſh ir- 
regular ſurface, but has no determinate ſhape. It is 


is ſometimes veined and clouded as well as ſpotted 
with red. It is moſt commonly known by the name 
of BLoop-SToNE, and will take a very fine poliſh, 


and is by ſome termed the matrix of the Emerald. 
boxes, and ſeals. 


ritic ſtone of the ancients, and is generally of the 
ſame colour throughout. It is harder than a Jaſper, and 
the ſurface ſeems as though it was ſmeared with oil. 

15 green, which laſt colour 


iz ſometimes. yellowiſh, and ſometimes blueiſh; but 
65 generally 
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enerally it ſeems to be compoſed of greeniſh white, 
yellow, blueiſh and black colours; but not all at the 
me tine. The common ſort are from two to five 


=. inches in diameter, and the ſhape is very irregular 
— like common flints. It is found on the ſurface of the 
of earth, and in the beds of rivers in many parts of A. 


nerica, where they form them into the figures of birds, 
beaſts and fiſhes. | 


— The very hard Yellowiſh Green JASPER is more 
A dull and opaque than the former, though the texture 
bet js rery firm and cloſe. The colour is properly a mix- 


ture of green and yellow, in which it differs chiefl 
from the former, and in its tranſparency, > 
The Blueiſn Green JASPER, variegated with blue 
and black, is a kind of nephritick ſtone, it being of 
a middle nature, between the oriental green Jaiper, 


Or the green nephritick ſtone, and the marble Ophites. 
ney The texture 18 firm and compaR, and 1s found from 


four to ſix inches in diameter, and generally of a flat- 
tim oval ſhape, with a rough ſurface, The colour is 
uſually very agreeable, and is always made up of a 


times paler and ſometimes deeper, as well as inclin- 
ing to other colours. Sometimes they are ſo blended, 
as to render it of one colour throughout, and ſome- 
times they are diſpoſed in clouds, ſpots and veins 


the Amazons in America. © 
The Hard Greyiſh Green JASPER is a very bard 
ſtone of a greyiſh green colour, approaching to that 


ſtone. It is found on the banks of the great river of 


>, of an olive; but the green is of three different kinds. 
17 The fineſt ſort is brought from the Za/? Indies, and 


the Turks and Poles make handles of it for their ſabres 
and cutlaſſes. It is capable of a very elegant poliſh, 
and is found from ſix to ten inches long, of an un- 
equal ſhape with a rough ſurface, It has little or no 
degrees of tranſparency, but it is remarkably heavy, 
and is found only in the Zaſt Indies. 

The Dull Deep Green JASPER is of a green co- 
lour like mallows, from whence it has its name, for 
Malache in Greek ſignifies Mallows. It is generally 

adorned 


mixture of green, grey and blue, which are ſome- 


and then the colours are as diſtin as in the blood- 
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adorned with white veins, and the blueiſh colour that 
is intermixed is very ornamental; but when there i; 
any black therein it debaſes the value. It is pretty 
heavy, and will take an excellent poliſh, .It is brought 
from the Eaft Indies and America, and is alſo found 
in Germany, and ſome other pafts of Europe, but is 
not fo good as the former. 

The Duſky Green JASPER, variegated with white 
and flefh-colour, is a rough, coarſe and rugged ſtone, 
which is found from thirteen to eighteen inches in di- 
ameter, is generally of a roundiſh or oval ſhape, and 
always_flatted more or leſs, The texture is firm and 
compact, and it is often mixed with a variety of co- 
lours diſpoſed in a different manner. It is always 

en in part, and has often thin tranſverſe veins of 
fleſh-colour and white, with ſpots and clouds of black, 
The green is not always the ſame, for it is ſometimes 
deep, and at other times light; but generally the va. 
riety is very agreeable. It is very hard, and for that 
reaſon will bear a good poliſh, It is common in the 
iſland of Fer/ey, from whence it is brought among 
other ſtones to pave-the ſtreets of London; but it might 
be put to a much better uſe. | 
Hard Variegated Purple JASPER has been called 

the. roſe-coloured Jaſper by Pliny. It has a ſmooth, 
fine, hard texture, though the ſurface is rough and 
unequal like a flint ſtone; 1t is ſometimes fifteen inches 
in diameter, and is variouſly tinged with colours, in 
which the red and blue are always predominant, which 
when uniformly mixed render it purple ; but where 1t 
is blue, it is always moſt bright and tranſparent. It 
is brought from various parts of the world, as the Ea} 
and Meſt Indies, Egypt, Germany, Bohemia and Spain; 
in which laſt place it is cut into veſſels and images, 
becauſe it will bear a very fine poliſh. 

Bright Red JASPER, variegated with white, is not 
ſo hard as the former, nor of ſo fine a texture, and 1s 
found from the ſize of a hazle-nut to that of a man's 
head. The colour is that of red lead, and the mol 
certain colour of the variegation is white, which is al- 
moſt always diſpoſed in regular narrow veins, thougi 

| e ſometimes 
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bmetimes in ſpots. That which comes from America 
is penerally accounted beſt, | 
all Purple and White JASPER is of a coarſe and 

irregular, though of a very firm texture. The purple o- 
Jour ſometimes inſenſibly changes into a pale red, 
ind the white to a yellowiſh or blueiſh colour; it 
5 hard to ſay which of the two is predominant, It is 
conſiderably heavy, and ſo very hard as to be capable 
of a good poliſh. It is brought from Italy and Ger- 
nary, as well as found in England, and ſerves to make 
the handles of knives and tops of ſnuff- boxes. | 

Pale Brown, Hard JASPER, with purple veins, has 
much the ſame texture as the former, but is more 
beautiful. It is uſually found from two to four inches 
in diameter, and is commonly of an oblong flattiſh 
ſhape. Its ground is an agreeable pale whitiſh brown, 
and its vartegations confiſt of regular horizontal and 
fne deep purple veins, or of a pretty pure white. It 
common in Yorkfire and Suſſex, and is ſometimes 
met with in gravel pits near London. | 

Yellowiſh Hard Variegated JASPER has a very 
doſe, hard, and« compact texture, though the ſurface 
1s very rough and irregular, It is generally met with 
from three to ſeven inches in diameter, and the predo- 
minant colour is a pale duſky yellow, not unlike ho- 
ney, It is variegated with white, brown, lead-colour, 
and a very pale red, with which is mixed a cloudy 
cryſtalline ſubſtance. Theſe colours are blended in 
the form of clouds; but ſometimes one and ſometimes 
another is wanting. It is extremely hard, will take 
a very fine poliſh, is common in the Eat Indies, 
and is alſo met with in ſeveral parts of Europe. The 
only aſe of it at preſent is to make handles for knives. - 

The Pale Blueiſn JASPER, with black veins and 
clouds, has a very cloſe firm texture, and its ſize is 
from four to ſix inches in diameter. It is always of a 
duſcy blue or lead- colour, and the black clouds 
appear like curling ſmoke. It is but of little value, 
and conſequently not much in uſe. 

The Blueiſn Marbled J AS PE R, variegated with 
white, is of very little value. The colour is of a 
pale difagreeable grey, and a pretty clear white; on 
| — the 
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the former colour is the ground, and the other appear 

in veins or irregular clouds. It is pretty heavy, hard, 
and will bear a good' poliſh. It is common in the 
gravel pits about London, and is generally taken for a 
bit of blue and white marble that ſeems to be worn 
by the collifion of other ſtones, for it is rounded at 
the edges. There is alſo a black marbled Jaſper, ya. 
riegated with white, -and another marbled with yellow, 
The Hard Dull Fleſh-coloured: JASPER is extreme. 
ly hard, of a very cloſe texture, and is found from 
eight to eighteen inches in diameter, It is of an ex- 
tremely pale whitiſh red or fleſn- colour, which is ge- 
nerally the ſame throughout, though there are ſome- 


times horizontal veins of a darker red, It is found 
on the ſea-ſhore, and is commonly made uſe of in 


pavements, It muſt be obſerved, that all theſe Jaſpers 
_ fire with ſteel, and will not efferveſce with aqua 
ortis, 1 


The TURKY STONE, called by ſome. the Tur- 
quoiſe, is of two kinds, the oriental and the occiden- 


tal; the firſt is rather blue than green, and the other 


is more inclinable'to the latter colour, though it ſome- 
imes inclines to a whiteneſs, They are found in the 


 Eaft Indies, Pirſia, Spain, Germany and Bohemia. In 
' Perfia it adheres to blackiſh ſtones, and is very com- 
10n; but it ſeldom exceeds the ſize of a hazle-nut. 
Thoſ: of the Eaft Indies differ in. their colour, for 


ſuch as are ſaid to be of the old rock, always preſerve : 


the ſame colour, but thoſe of the new, are greener. 
This ſtone is in ſo high eſteem among the Turks, that 


_ thoſe of the better fort are ſeldom without one; but 


it is never worn by the women, It is generally valued 
in proportion to the brightneſs of the colour. Thoſe 
that are of the ſize of a hazle-nut, are of a fine ſky 
blue without any blackiſh veins; but the lefler ſort 
are not ſo good. Thoſe that have blackiſh veins, or 
are inclinable to greeniſh, or to the colour of milk, 
are of no value. There is another Tarky ſtone, which 
is nothing but ivory, a tooth, or a bone, which have 
lain in the neighbourhood: of copper ore till they have 
been tinged with deep blue ſpots and veins; but when 
they are put into a gentle fire the colour diffuſes itſelf 
| | throughout 


throughout the whole ſubſtance, and becomes of a 


yery fine pale blue. - There are ſeveral mines of thefe' 
tones in France; but they may be perſectly counter- 
fired by art with a tincture of copper in an alkaly. 
The LAP IS LAZ ULI is an opaque ſtone of a 
ſaphire colour, with golden ſpots or ſtreaks. It differs 
fom an Armenian ſtone in being harder, for this may 


he eaſily reduced into powder; and, beſides, it is. 


without veins of gold. This is the ſtone with which 
they make the colour called Ultramarine. It is of two 
kinds, one of which will remain unchanged in the 
fre, and the other not. It is found in various coun- 
tries, and the Armenian ſtone is ſaid to be its matrix, 
which is met with in gold mines. It is found in very 
large pieces; but the common fort are. only big 
enough to make knife-handles and the tops of ſnuff- 
boxes. The beſt ſort, which will not in the leaſt 
change its colour in the fire, is brought from the 
Eaft Indies; and this is the teſt whether it is right or 
not; for that in Germany, which is of a middle na- 
ture between an Armenian ſtone and the true Lapis 
Lazuli, alters in the fire, and is much more brittle 
than the true, However, they both will ſerve very 
well for the uſe of painters. Lapis Lazuli has the“ 
property of purging upwards and downwards, and' 
therefore has. been accounted good for melancholy 
diforders, quartan agues, apoplexies, and the falling 
ickneſs. There is no room to doubt that the blue 
colour ariſes from particles of copper, for which rea- 
ſon it is taken by ſome to be a copper ore. 

The ARMENIAN STONE has a ſmooth ſurface, 
and is. of a ſæy- blue colour; but it is brittle, by which 
it may be diftinguiſhed frem Lapis Lazuli; beſides 
which it has no gold ſpangles, nor will it keep its 


colour in the fire. The blue colour has a greeniſh” 


caſt, and when it is made uſe of in painting, by 
length of time it changes to green. It is found in va- 
nous places of Germany, as in the county of Tyre, 
and in other filver mines. It is alſo met with in Hun- 
gary and. Tranfilvania. Whenever it is uſed as a 
paint, it muſt be mixed with petroleum, or rock oil, 
and then it will keep its colour. 8 

Vor. V. . The 
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all naturally of a very fine poliſh, and are worn in 
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The ASTROITES, or STAR STONY, fee. ;, 
be a kind of opal, and by ſome is called a Cr Eye 
or: Gem of the Sun; but that which is properly 10 
called has been treated of beforg. It is a Very beau- 
tiful ſtone, and is uſually ſet in rings: it contains the 
figure of ſtars ſo exactly, that no painter can imitate 
them better. It is an opaque gem, ſometimes of 2 
white, aſh, duſky, or grey colour. In this fort of 


- ſtones are ſometimes ſeen roſes, ſometimes waves, and 


at other times they contain all three together; which 
may ſerve as ſo many different diſtinctions of this 
ſtone. It 1s found in various places, particularly in 


Hrol, as large as a man's head. 


The TOAD STONE ſeems to be a kind of an 
aſtroĩites; for it is of the colour of that ſtone, and 
marked with dark ſpots, only the aſh or grey colour 
has a reddiſh.caſt, It is convex like an eye on one 
ſide, and flat on the other. There are two kinds of 


_ theſe ſtones, the firſt of which is called by ſome Bron- 
- tia and Ombria, and is of a duſky, reddiſh, yellowiſh, 


or greeniſh colour; ſometimes of the ſize of an egg, 
and like one, only it is flat on one fide. Some take 
theſe to be ſerpent ſtones or thunderbolts ; but the 
common name is that of a Toad Stone. All theſe 
ſtones differ among themſelves: however, that proper- 
ly ſo called has the name of Batrachites, but the 
Brontia and Ombria are called Chelonites. It is now 
taken to be a petrified ſubſtance, and ſome ſuppoſe it 
to be the tooth of a fiſh; but this does not ſeem to 
agree with its ſhape. Indeed there may be ſome in 


the form of teeth comprehended in this general name; 


but that reſembling an egg is the moſt common ſort, 
They are all hollow more or leſs, only ſome are filled 
up with the ſtratum in which they lay, and ſome of 
them reſemble the c&p of an acorn. Another fort 
are of an oblong ſigure, but round at the top, and 
others ſwell a little in the middle. Many of them 
have an outward circle of a different colour from the 
reſt, and this is ſometimes ſtreaked with very fine 
lines: ſome are alſo found very long in proportion to 
their br:adth, and others perfectly round. They are 
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rings without alteration, They are of different ſizes, 
from a pin's head to two or three inches in circum- 


ference; and are of a great variety of colours, as 


above taken notice of. 


—— _ < 0 — V. —— K * — — — — 
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CHAP. XXI.. 
Of the more ignoble STONES. 


HE EAGLE STONE ſeems to conſiſt of 


ſeveral ſhells or cruſts laid one over another; 
but that which diſtinguiſhes it from all others 1s its 
being hollow on the inſide, in which cavity there is 
another ſtone that is ſmaller : this, when it 1s ſhook, 
may be heard to rattle. It is of various colours, as 
white, grey, dun, or brown. Modern authors have 
only three ſorts of this ſtone, the firſt of which is 
rough on the outſide, and 1s of different colours, but 
commonly of a black dun: this makes a very diſtinct 
noiſe when rattled. The ſecond is of an aſn colour, 


and contains a ſort of marl in the infide, which is 


ſometimes white, yellow, red, or blue. 'The outſide 
is rough and ſandy, and ſeems to conſiſt of the parti- 
cles of flint. A third is of ſeveral colours, but has 


the like contents as the former. The firſt kind is no 
bigger than a peach-ſtone, but the other two are often 


as large as a man's fiſt. Theſe fort of ſtones are 
found almoſt every where. 

The GEODES is a ſort of an Eagle Stone of a 
round ſhape, and contains ſand or earth, which makes 
no noiſe when ſhook; for when it rattles it may be 


properly placed in the former claſs. It is found in 


Miſuia, and near Pelſua in Bohemia, It is of a red- 
diſh colour, and of the fize of a man's fiſt; but it is 

of no manner of uſe.” 5 
The ENORCH Us is another ſpecies of an Eagle 
Stone, and is generally of the ſize of a pigeon's egg. 
This contains one ſtone within another, as the yolk 
of an egg is contained in the white. It is not ſmooth 
on the inſide, but is tinged with various dirty colours, 

and on the outſide is of an aſh colour. 
| i TS #28 Authors 
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the yellow, brown, and black cruſted, the purpliſt 


diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Cracked GEODE;s 


With among gravel. | 


CE 
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Authors mention many other ſpecies of this Stor 
ſuch as the rough; purpliſh, the red and duſky yellow 


red, the coarſe yellow and brown, aud the coarſ 
Eagle Stones. 


There are alſo: five kinds of the Geodes, which are 


with ferruginous brown and yellow cruſts. This is 
always hollow, heavy, and of a regular ſhape; it be. 
ing oblong, and larger in the middle than at the ends, 
It is generally about two inches long, an inch and a 


quarter brqad, and three quarters af an inch thick. f 
The outer, ſhell or cruſt, is of a yellow colour, with a } 
mixture of reddiſh brown, and is ſmaoth. to the touch, a 
though, it is all, over cracked in different directions. ſ 
However, it is very hard, and will not break withou Wl ; 
a ſtrong. blow; and; when broken, 1t.is found to con- 2 


tain a yellow earth, with a little mixture of ſand. It 
uſually conſiſts of three cruſts, the innermoſt of which 
is of a blueiſh black colour, the middle of a deep 
brown, and the outermoſt yellow as. above. It is met 


— - 
1 


S. . rr ww, . 


The Wrinkled GEODES, with ferruginous, red. 
diſh brown, and gold-coloured cruſts, is very heavy 
when pieces of it are conſidered apart; but when un- 
broken it is light, becauſe it conſiſts of a large hollow 
caſe. It is — three inches long, and two and a 
half in diameter, and has no diſtinct coat different 
from the general ſubſtance. It is of a fine gold co- 


Jour, with a ſmall. mixture of browniſh; red, and is 


full of wrinkles. or ſuperficial cracks. The cavity is 9 
uſually divided into ſeveral cells, and contains a {mall 6 
quantity of fine bright yellow earth, The ſhell, when re 
perfect, conſiſts of a great number of coats, ſome of Ne 


which are of a ferruginous colour, others of a reddiſh a 
brown, and others as yellow as gold, ; 

The Sparkling GEODES, with ferruginous, pur- e 
ple, and orange- coloured cruſts, is ſubject to great Bl t| 


varieties, excepting the internal ſtrudture. However, a 

it is generally oblong and flattiſh, and ſometimes it is k 

full of protuberances, ſometimes branched, and ſome- t 

times again tapering to one or both ends. It is bred n 
5 among 
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mong gravel, and conſequently has a very rough out- 
Ar. being „ pebbles of anfesent ſizes. 
It is generally four inches 17 two broad, and an 
inch and a half chick; though ſometimes it is twelve 
inches long. Different ſtones contain earths of differs 
ent kinds; and the .fheli is compoſed of eight or ten 
coats, which are all bright and ſparkling. Some are 
of a dark iron grey colour, others of a duſky purple, 
and others of .a ſaffron or orange colour. R 

The Long Rough GEODES, with a ſingle purpliſh 
cruſt, is always of an oblong _— a firm ſub- 
ſance, and confiderably heavy and hard. It is yel- 
lowiſh on the outſide, and is about four inches long, 
— three quarters of _ . in e the 
ſurface 18 _— ru uneven. It has only 
a tingle coat of a mixed purpliſh aron-grey colour, 
and is a little ſparkling. - 

The L GEODES, with a fingle blackiſh cruft, 
is always of an oblong irregular form, it appearing 
frequently twiſted, and of a different thickneſs in the 
different parts of the ſame maſs. . The outſide is ge- 
nerally ſo inveſted Wh a ſtratum in which it was 
formed, as to appear of a browniſh yellow. It is 
ſometimes two inches long, three quarters of an inch 
broad, and above half an inch thiek; but it varies in 
ne. It is very brittle, and when broken is of a 
blackiſh colour, a little ſparkling ; and the cavity is 
hlled with very fine bright red earth, though ſome- 


times It is not without mixture. 

The ſtone called ENHYDRUS is a-kia te the Ea- 
gle ſtone, but it contains nothing but water. The 
firſt of theſe is the thick - ſnelled Enhydrus, with black, 
reddiſh brown, and yellow cruſts. It 4s of a cloſe, 
even, compact texture, pretty heavy, and very hard; 
and always is of an irregular roundiſh ſhape, but very 
flat, riſing in the middle, and thinner towards the 
edges. It is about four inches in diameter, and two 
thick where thickeſt. The ſurface is ro and of 
a mixed yellow and browniſh red colour. When bro- 
ken it is found to be a very thick ſhell or caſe, con- 
taining a ſmall quantity of water, Which is generally 
muddy, — oa of three thick —_— 

3 o 
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of which the innermoſt is blackiſh and ſhining, but 
that in the middle is of a duſky browniſh red, and the 


n 
outermoſt of a bright yellow. The cavity is large f 
and generally divided into different cells, = i 
There are ſtill other ſtones of the Eagle kind, which d 
may be referred to the Enorchus, of which the firſt 18 Y 
the very Hard Smooth ENORCHUS, with brown, 
yellow, and red coats, The texture is fine and com- c 
pact, with a pretty ſmooth even ſurface, and is t 
remarkably heavy. It is always of a roundiſh oblong ſ 
figure, and 1s found from a quarter of an inch to four 1 
inches in length; but its uſual fize is that of a pj. t 
geon's egg. It is ſometimes met with ſmooth and 1 
gloſſy, and ſometimes covered with a whitiſh cruſt. It 0 
conſiſts of only five or ſix coats, incloſing a firm, hard, 1 
and ſolid nucleus of the ſame nature and texture. t 
This is of a deep duſky brown colour, ſometimes of 0 
a ſtrong red, and ſometimes has a mixture of both. c 
The coats are alternately dark brown and reddiſh. a 
The Hard Glittering Rough ENORCHUS, with f 
brown, purple, and deep yellow coats, 1s much more 1 
rugged than the former, and of a coarſe unequal tex- 0 


ture. It is always ef an oblong ſhape, and is found 
of ſeveral ſizes, from half an inch to eight inches 
long. The ſurface is made up of ſmall prominences 
and cavities, leſs than the heads.of the ſmalleſt pins, 
which give it the appearance of ſhagreen. The nu- 
cleus is but ſmall, and is ſurrounded with eight or ten 
coats, irregular in thickneſs and of ſeveral colours, as 
pale brown, deep brown, duſky and reddiſh yellow; 
and the nucleus 1s ſometimes purple, but more gene- 
rally of an orange colour. The ſubſtance is pretty 
bright and ſparkling, not only within, but on the 

ſurtace of the ſtone. . 
The Soft Browniſh Yellow ENORCHUS is quite 
of a different nature from the former two; for this is 
only a compoſition of ſoft earth, though the texture 
is cloſe and ſmooth, It is always of a flattiſh oblong 
ſhape, and is commonly four inches in length, two in 
- breadth, and one in thickneſs. It is of the ſame co- 
lour throughout, and the nucleus 1s of the ſame ſhape 
as the ſtone, but of a very agreeable browniſh yellow, 
1 | Y 
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a; well as the coats themſelves, which are almoſt in- 
numerable. It has no manner of brightneſs, but 
looks like clay. There are two other ſorts of the 
ſoft Enorchus, the one with a ſhining brown and 
duſky green coat, and the other with a ſhining whitiſh, 
yellowiſh, and red coat. a . 

The HAMATITES, or BLOOD-STONE, is fo 
called from its colour, which is that of darkiſh. blood; 
though it is ſometimes black, ſometimes yellow, and 
ſometimes of the colour of iron; but its ſtreaks al- 
ways reſemble antimony, and when it is calcined it 
turns to a reddiſh colour. It was formerly divided 
into ſeveral kinds, but now there' is only one treated 
of by authors, It 1s found in various parts of Ger- 
many, in marl-pits and iron mines. It is now known 
to be a rich iron ore; for, when melted, a great 
deal of that metal may be extracted. It is of various 
degrees of purity and hardneſs; for ſometimes it is of 
a coarſe texture, and ſeems to be compoſed of large 
filaments, With regard to its medicinal qualities, it 
is now generally uſed in ſome diſorders of the eyes, 
eſpecially to remove ſpots and films, 

The SMIRIS, in Eagle EuERr, may be placed 
in the claſs of the Hzmatites. It is of an iron grey 
colour tending to blackneſs, and - ſo hard that it 1s 
uſed by jewellers, glaſs-grinders, and ſmiths, for po- 
liſhing their work. It will cut glaſs almoſt as well as 
a diamond, and 1s reckoned a ſort of an iron ore, It 
is found in large maſſes, beſpangled all over with 
ſhining ſpecks, N Þ] | A I 

The PUMICE STONE is ſpungy and full of ſmall 
holes and cavities. It 1s of ſeveral colours, as aſh- 
coloured or white, which are ſo ſoft that they may be 
crumbled to pieces between the fingers; but ſome are 
more hard, though they are all ſo light that they will 
ſwim on the ſurface of the water. It is found in di- 
vers places, but eſpecially near burning mountains, 
from whence it is thrown out. It is uſed by various 
artiſts for different purpoſes; and in ſome places they 
uſe it in the baths to clean the ſkin. 

The MAGNET or LOAD-STONE is well known 
for its property of attracting iron, and for its pola- 

n rity; 
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ity; for, when ſuſpended, One end always points to 
ahe north, and the other to the ſauth. - It is found in 
Various places, and often in iron mines; which is no 
wonder, for it is a kind of iron ore. It is generally 

of an iron grey colour, with a blueiſh caſt, and ſome. 
times reddiſh without, and blackiſh within; but that 
which is blpeſt-is belt. When a needle is wuchel 
with a Load-ſtane, the Magnet will nat attract both 
ends equally, but will repel the one, and draw the 
other, which is known almoſt to every one. 
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Of SAND-STONES, ROCK-STONES, 
MARBLE and ALABASTER. 

"FP HE Bright White Brittle SAND-STONE is 
EN coarſe, harſh and rough, and of a looſe porous 
texture. The ſurface is of a.duſky, dead white; but 
immediately after it is broken ut glitters pretty much. 

It is compoſed of a large angular gryſtalline grit, which 

3s very hard and firm in the maſs; but When in ſmall 
Pieces as {oft as loaf-ſugar, and falls into a white ſand 
dike pouder. Water, when paured thexeon, will im- 
mediately ſink through it, though it Wäll ſtrike fire 
with ſteel, and will ſeeon blunt the warkmens tools, 
It makes no efferveſcence. with agua ſortis; but it 
burns to a beautiful pale red. It is uſad in building, 
and will bear the weather pretty well; but it will not 
take a poliſh. They build houſes with it in Northanp- 
togſpire without mortar. Ti | . 
The Dull -Greyiſh White Brittle SAND-STONE is 
coarſe, rough, and of a looſe texture. It is pretty 
heavy, without ſplendor, and 4s compoſed of a large 
irregular grit, mixed with a foft looſe ſubſtance in the 
form of powder. When examined with a microſcope, 
it appears to conſiſt of an angular oblong tranſparent 
large grit, which adhere together in very few places; 
but the pores are filled up with a whitiſh powder, and 
while in the earth it is very moiſt and erumbly. It is 
much uſed in building, becauſe it cuts very eaſt. 


When 
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When water is poured thereon it will become wet 
through; but it will hardly ſtrike fire with ſteel, and 
yet it will make a violent efferveſcenee with aqua 
fortis. It burns to an almoſt white fleſh colour. 

The Hard White Dull SAND-STONE conſiſts 
of cryſtalline grits that are not very 8 but they 
are cemented together by a finer cryſtalline ſubſtance. 
It is very coarſe and rough, and of a cloſe, compact, 
denſe texture, it being very hard and pretty heavy. It 
is penetrated by water very flowly, and will not rea- 
dily ſtrike fire with ſteel ; but it ferments very ſtrongly 


with aqua fortis, and barns to a pare white, It is 


common in Dor/et/bire, and does not lie ſo deep in the 
-_ as many others, It is a very good ftone for 

The Looſe Dull Whitiſh SAND-STONE is very 
coarſe and pretty heavy; it is compoſed of a very 
hard roundiſh grit, cemented by an earthy ſpar. It 
is not very hard in the maſs, and when in ſmall pieces 
it will crumble into powder between the fingers, and 
when water is poured on it, it will readily penetrate 


its ſurface. It will not firike fire with ſteel, but will 


efferveſce violently with aqua fortis, and burn to a 
reddiſh white- This is known in London by the name 
of Portland Stone, where it is much uſed in building. 
It is fo foft while in the earth, that it is uſually cut. 
into a proper form on the ſpot, for afterwards it be- 
comes conſiderably hard. : 

The Hard Greyiſh SAND-STONE is compoſed” 
of grit of an oblong angular ſhape, many of which. 
are purely cryſtalline, and- very 551 t and glittering 
when viewed through a microſcope; but to the naked. 
eye they appear like ſhining ſpecks. ſcattered here and: 
there. The grits themſelves do not at all cohere,. 
bat are cemented together by an earthy ſpar. It 
will not crumble when broken into ſmall pieces, nor- 
is it at all duſty; likewiſe water poured on it pene- 
trates its ſubſtance very flowly. It will not ſtrike fire 


with ſteel, though it cut with ſome difficulty; but it 


will make a violent efferveſcence with aqua fortis, 
and. burn to a white. This is what is called in Lon- 
don, Purbeck Stone, and there are often ſhells con- 
4 1. 5. „ tained- 
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tained therein. It is a good ſtone for building, but 
will take no great poliſh. | 
The Brittle Browniſh White SAND-STONE is 
very coarſe, rough and of a looſe texture, bein 
ſomewhat porous. It conſiſts of a large angular grit, 
ſlightly cemented together by an earthy ſpar; when 
reduced to ſmall pieces it readily crumbles between the 
fingers, and ſticks to the hands. Water will penetrate 
it very freely, and therefore it is no wonder it will 
not ſtrike fire with ſteel; but it makes a violent effer. 
veſcence with aqua fortis, and burns to a pale red- 
diſh white. It is common in many parts of the king- 
dom; but it is chiefly brought to London from Port- 
land, where it is much made uſe of in building, be- 
cauſe it will ſtand the weather, though it cuts very 
eaſil 7). | 4 
The Brittle SAND-STONE, with a round grit, is 
known by the name of the Kettering Stone, though it 
is not only found about that town in Verthamptonſbire, 
but at Ketien in Rutlandſpire. It is of a looſe tex- 
ture, and ſeems to be porous when broken, which is 
- occaſioned by the falling out of the inner part of 
its grit. It is pretty heavy, with but a little bright- 
neſs, and conſiſts of a roundiſh grit laid very cloſely 
together, as well as cemented by an earthy ſpar. In 
ſmall bits it will crumble between the fingers, but not 
ſtick to the hand. It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
but. it ferments violently with aqua fortis, and burns 
to a pale whitiſh colour. It is uſed in many places 
for building. -  - 5 
The Greeniſh White Brittle SAND-STONE is 
coarſe and duſty, and its particles cohere ſo lightly, 
that they are continually falling off in powder. It is 
of a looſe texture, though moderately heavy, and is 
full of glittering ſpangles of tale. The grit is pretty 
large and angular, cemented by a very looſe coarſe 
earthy ſpar, Water poured thereon will readily pene- 
trate through it, and it cuts very eaſily. It will not 
ſtrike fire with ſteel, but it ferments violently with 
aqua fortis, and burns to a reddiſh White. It is com- 
mon in all parts of England, and will bear fire better 
than many harder ſtones. | | 
n | Hard 
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Hard Greeniſh White SAND-STONE is very hard, 


- coarſe and rough, though of a firm texture, and is 


ſpangled all over with broad glittering flakes of talc. 
In ſome places it is variegated with brown ſpots, and 
conſiſts of large grit with irregular angles, lodged in 
a ſort of cryſtalline cement. It is conſiderably hard 
in the maſs; but ſmall bits may be reduced to pow- 
der between the fingers, and it fticks to the hands. It 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, nor make any great fer- 
mentation with aqua fortis. It burns to a pale reddiſh 
white, cuts eaſily, and takes a pretty good poliſh, It 
is ſometimes brought to London, where it is uſed in 
building. | KF | | 7 

The Brittle Yellowiſh Brown Glittering SAND- 
STONE is very coarſe, and of a looſe texture; but 
it is conſiderably heavy, and very full of fragments 
of talc, It conſiſts of large angular grit, lodged in a 
duſty cementitious ſubſtance, 1s Df and brittle 
in the maſs, and will crumble between the fingers in 
{mall pieces. It will hardly ſtrike fire with ſteel, and 
makes but a flight fermentation with aqua fortis. It 
is uſed in building, being cheap and eaſily cut. 

The Brittle Pale Brown SAND-STONE 1s ex- 
tremely coarſe, rugged and rough. It is ſomewhat. 
ſpungy and pretty heavy; but it has not ſo much talc 
as the former. It conſiſts of oblong: grits with obtuſe - 
angles,” and is cemented by a ſort of cryſtalline ſub- 
ſtance mixed with earth. It is ſoft and brittle in the 
maſs, and is eaſily penetrated by water. It will not 
ſtrike fire with fteel, nor ferment with aqua fortis. 
It 1s common in the northern counties, where they 


make whet-ſtones of it, which are brought 2 to Lon- 
e 


don, and much uſed by ſnoemakers; it alſo ſerves for 


grinding ſtones. 

The Hard Red Glittering SAND-STONE is coarſe - 
and rough, though of a very cloſe firm texture, and 
will bear a pretty good poliſh. It is remarkably hard 
and heavy, and of a deep reddiſh brown colour, with 
glittering ſpangles of talc. It conſiſts of large oblong 
angular grits cemented. with a ſparry ſubſtance. It 
cannot be rubbed to pieces between the fingers, nor 


wil water ſo much as penetrate its ſurface, It is cut 
Po: | with 
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with difficulty, and therefore it is no Wonder it frikes 
fire with ſteel. It makes but a flight fermentation with 
aqua fortis, and undergoes little or no change in the 
fire. This is brought to England in large quantities 
from Norway. 3 
The Hard Glittering SAN D-S TONE, of the colour 
of ruſty iron, but ſometimes more yellow and ſome. 
times browner, is very beautifplly ſpangled with talc, 
It confiſts of a ſmall roundiſh grit, cemented by a 
firm deep brown earth, and is remarkably hard even 
in the ſmalleſt pieces, but will not ſtrike fire 
with ſteel, though it cuts with great difficulty; nor 
will it ferment with aqua fortis, though it burns to a 
deep chocolate colour. Iris very plentiſul near Bri/:!, 
where there are ſtrata twenty feet thick. It ſtands the 
weather very well, and is uſed in ſome places for 
building. | 5 
The Soft Brittle SAND- STONE, of a browniſh 
ruſty colour, is compoſed of large roundiſh grit, ce- 
1 mented with a loofe ferruginous earth. It is common 
8 | in moſt counties of Euglaud, and is of little or no uſe. 
1 ; The Grey Brittle Duli SAND-STONE conſiſts of 
Wl large, coarſe, obtuſely angular grits, cemented by a 
Wo looſe earthy ſpar. It is very ſoft and. brittle in the 
''F maſs, and much more ſo when reduced to {mall pieces. 
\'F It will readily ſplit into horizontal plates, and burns 
1 to a pale whitiſh red. It will not readily ſtrike fire 
1 with ſteel, but ſerments greatly with aqua fortis. 
„ It will not ſtand the weather very well; being very 
1 apt to crumble after hard froſts, though in ſome places 
| they cover their houſes with it inſtead of tiles. 
' The Browniſh White Glittering SAND+eSTONE 
'' has a moderately ſmooth and even texture, and is 
i pretty firm, compact and heavy, but . varies in co- 
[| lour on account of the earthy particles that get into the 
| pores of this tone with the water. It is. the moſt 
bright and glittering of any ſtone of this kind, and is 
1 commonly known by the name of the Flag-ſtone. It 
1 is always found in flat plates from a quarter of an inch 
1 | to four or five inches thick, and the thinneſt of theſe | 
Wl | always lie uppermoſt, It is conſiderably hard, and 2 
Wl will not break in any direction. It will not _ 
1 | i 3 Fa - Sf rike 
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ftrike Gre with ſteel; but fenments briſkly with aqua 
fortis, and burns to a greyiſh white. It is uſed in the 
north of Zng/end for covering houſes inſtead of tiles; 
that is, thoſe of the than ſort, for the thicker are em- 
ployed in paving and building. It conſiſts of grit 
with blunt angles, cemented with an earthy ſpar, and 
interſperſed with flakes of bright talc lying in a hori- 
zontal direction. 
The Greeniſh Grey Shining SAND-STONE is of 
2 hard, goanſe, rough and ſomewhat ſpungy texture; 
but is conſiderably heavy, and full of bright glit- 
tering ſpangles. It conſiſts of large ang grit 
that lie very cloſe together, among which are diſperſed 
great numbers of fine ſmall very bright flakes of talc, 
which, with the grit, are cemented with a ſmall quan- 
tity of a very pure tranſparent ſubſtance, It will 
readily ſplit in a horizontal direction, but not into 
very thin fakes. It does not readily ſtrike fixe with 
ſteel, and makes but a flight fermentation with aqua 
fartis. It is uſed in ſame places for covering af houſes, 
The Yellowiſh Grey Glittering SAND-STONE 
ſomewhat reſembles the former; but is very, rough, 
coarſe and harſh, and conſiderably heavy. It is met 
with in many parts of France. | 
The Hard Purple and White Laminated 8 AND- 
STONE is the hardeſt and moſt elegant of this 
claſs, though very rough and harſh, It is of a very 
cloſe texture, extremely heavy, and the colour is figely 
variegated with greyib white and purple. The plates 
or flakes are much thicker than many of the former, 
and is extremely bright and glittering, on account of 
the large quantity of talc contained therein. It ſplits 
very eaſily, and is compoſed of fine glittering grit, 
cemented with a pure ſhining ſubſtance, It is extremely 
hard, and confequently will ſtrike fire with ſteel ; but 
it will not ferment with aqua fortis. It is common in 
[taly, where it is uſed for pavements. 
The Blueiſh Glittering SLATE-STONE is pretty . 
fine and ſmooth, and of a cloſe compact texture. It 
is extremely heavy, and full of talky N and more 
eaſily cleaves into plates than any of the former, which 
are generally about one tenth of an anch thick, It _ | 
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fiſts of ſmall irregular ſharp grit, that is often en. 
tirely blended with the cement, which is of the ſame 
cryſtalline ſubſtance with itſelf, though debaſed by a 
mixture of earthy particles. It is extremely hard, 
ſtrikes fire with ſteel, and ferments ſlightly with aqua 
fortis. This ſtone is common in 7aly. 

The Denſe Dull Whitiſh ROCK-STONE is mode. 
rately fine, but of a very irregular texture. It is com- 
poſed of a ſoft whitiſh earthy ſpar, interſected with flat 


plates of the cryſtalline ſort. The earthy part of this 


ſtone is pretty denſe, but not ſo hard as the cryſtalline, 
and there is no grit of any kind. It ferments greatly 


with aqua fortis, and burns to a blueiſh white, mixed 


with a little red. This is very common in many 
counties, and is brought to London from different 
places, where it 1s uſed in building. | 
The Hard Greyiſh White Dull ROCK STONE is 
of a compact texture, with a ſmooth ſurface, and is 
conſiderably heavy. It is compoſed of no viſible grit, 
and is eaſily cut; it will not readily ſtrike fire with 
ſteel, but ferments violently with aqua fortis. It 
is common in ſeveral counties of England, is uſed in 
buildings, and ſtands the weather pretty well: ſome 
burn it into a poor coarſe ſort of lime. | 
The Hard Porous ROCK-STONE is of a coarſe 
ſpungy texture, and yet very hard and heavy. It is 
enerally of a greyiſh- white, though ſometimes 
rowniſh, yellowiſh or black, from' the different kinds 


of earthy particles falling into it with the rain. It 


has no grit, and is very hard, even ſo much as to ſpoil 
the -workmens tools. It ſtrikes fire with ſteel, but will 
not ferment with aqua fortis. It is common in York- 
Hire, where the ſtrata lie very deep It is uſed for 
building in that county. * : 

The Hard Bright Grey ROCK-STONE. is more 
like cryſtal to the naked eye than the former, and con- 
fiſts altogether, of a ſparry ſubſtance. It is a very ele- 
gant beautiful ſtone, for it is bright, ſhining, and very 
heavy. It will hardly ſtrike fire with ſteel, but fer- 
ments violently with aqua fortis, and burns to a pale 
bluciſh red. It is not very common; but there is _ 
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of it in Yorkſhire, where they both uſe it for building 
and for burning into lime. 17555 | 5 

The Hard Bright Browniſh White ROCK- STONE. 
is very heavy, and of a cloſe texture, conſiſting of a 
cryſtalline ſpar, which in thin plates is a little tranſ- 
parent, It will not; ſtrike fire with ſteel ; but fer- 
ments very briſkly with aqua fortis, and burns. to a 


pale whitiſh red. It is brought from Parbeck to Lon- 


don, where it is uſed for building and - pavements. It 
is alſo uſed in Northamptonſhire for building and making 
tomb- ſtones. a I | 

The Dull Yellowiſh White Hard ROCK-STONE 
has a cloſe firm texture, with an irregular ſurface, and 
is very heavy, It is of a pale dull white, with pale 
yellow veins and ſpots in ſeveral places; but it is not 
bright, though compoſed of cryſtalline ſpar. It will 
not eaſily ſtrike fire with ſteel, but ferments violently 
with aqua. fortis, and burns to a white colour, It is 


common in Dor/et/hire, and ſometimes contains ſhells; 


It is very uſeful in building, becauſe it bears the wea« 
ther very well. 


The Dull Hard Browniſh White ROCK-STONE 


generally conſiſts of above half ſhells, and is a very 


coarſe harſh ſtone without any brightneſs. It will not 
readily ſtrike fire with ſteel, but ferments violently 
with aqua fortis, and burns to a greyiſh white, It is 
brought in great quantities from Purbeck to London, 
where it is uſed for flat pavements. 


The Whitiſh Grey Marble ROCK-STONE is con- 


ſiderably fine, remarkably heavy, and of a fine firm 
texture. It has a ſomewhat ſparkling appearance, and 
is entirely without ſhells. It is confiderably hard, and 


will bear a pretty good poliſh; it ſtrikes fire with ſteel, 


but will not ferment with aqua fortis. It 1s found in 
the Eaftern countries, as well as /taly, and ſome parts 
of Germany. | 

The Yellowiſh White Flinty ROCK-STONE is 
very fine, ſmooth and gloſſy, and its texture is pretty 
much like that of common flint. It will hardly ſtrike 
hre with ſteel, but makes a very great and laſting fer- 
mentation with aqua fortis, and burns to a greyiſh or 
bluciſh white, It 15 common in ſome parts of * 
: an 
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and is known by the name of the Rag-ftone and Lime. 
ſtone. It is generally free from clefts; bat when there 
are any, the fides are always covered with a cryſtal. 
line ſpar. It is uſed in the pavements of ſtreets. 

The Browniſh White Flinty ROCK-STONE is in 
ſome parts of England called Chert or Wern, has a 


very compact firm texture, and is confiderably heavy, 


It has ſometimes veins and ſpots of red, white or black, 
It breaks with an even gloſſy ſurface, like that of flinty 


pebbles; and ſtrikes fire with feel, but makes no fer- 


mentation with aqua fortis. It is often found among 
ether ſtrata of ſtone, and Dr. Woodward mentions one 
of three feet thick in Yorkſbire. 

The Bluciſh Flinty ROCK-STONE is very ſoft 
and ſmooth, with a cloſe even texture, and is conſide- 
rably heavy and hard. It has ſometimes blueiſh white 
veins, and is found in moſt counties of England. It 
ſtrikes fire with ſteel with ſome difficulty, and makes 


a a ſtrong and laſting fermentation with aqua fortis. In 
ſome places it is burnt into lime, which is very good, 


The Hard Blueiſn ROCK-STONE is very rough, 
and is generally full of ſhells or ſpar. Its texture is 
firm, and is extremely heavy; it will not readily ſtrike 
fire with ſteel, but ferments violently with aqua 


 fortis, and burns to a pale whitiſh grey. It is brought 
from Purbeck to London, where it is uſed in pavements. 
It is hard to cut, and therefore not much uſed in 


building. Re A 

| The browniſh Blue Dull Hard ROCK-STONE is 
coarſe and rough, and pretty heavy. It is generally 
variegated with lines and ſpots of a pale red and of 
an opaque white. It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, but 
makes a ftrong. and laſting fermentation with aqua 


| fortis, and burns to a pale blueiſh white, It is called 
in Lezcefter/pire. the Blue Lime-ſtone, for it makes good 
- H 15 


me. 8 8 my 
_ 'Tne Dull Pale Red ROCK-STONE is pretty fine 


and ſmooth, of a firm texture, and conſiderably heavy. 
It is variegated in moſt places with lines and ſpots of a 


pale red, or of an opaque white. It will not readily 
ſtrike fire with ſteel, but ferments violently with aqua 
fortis, and burns to a very pale whitiſn or — 
Eu. . 1 
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It is uſed for building walls in ſome places, and is alſo 


burnt to lime. 


The Hard Shining Red ROCKS TONE is very 


heavy, and 13 ſpangled in many places with ſmall bits 


of a very gloſſy ſpar. It is extremely hard, and will 


take a good poliſn; it will not readily ſtrike fire with 


ſteel, but ferments violently with aqua fortis, and 
burns to A pale red. It is imported from Seder, 
Norway and Denmark, and is uſed in pavements; it is 
alſo to be met with in Toritſßire. Phat of Norway 


contains fine ſtraight ſhells, but that in England is with» | 


out them. b 

The Green and Red Variegated ROCK-STONE 
has a rude jrregular ſtructure, and is but coarſe for 
one of this claſs, However, it is not porous, is pretty 
heavy, and interſſ with blotehes and foft uneven 
lines of a fine paler green ſpar, as well as a few frag- 
ments of a white and ſemi-tranſparent one. It is 
found in the lead mines of Derbyſhire ; but is of no uſe. 


The Hard Black Dull ROCK-STONE has a cloſe 


firm texture with a ſmooth ſurface, is pretty heavy, and 


extremely hard; but has no gloſs, except a few ſhining 


ſpecks in ſome places. It is not unlike black marble, 
but will not readily ſtrike fire with ſteel: itferments 
violently with aqua fortis, and burns to a fine bluciſh 
white. Tn LeiceferfoireKt'ts burnt into line. 

The Hard Black Shining ROCK-STONE is ſome- 


what coarſe, but extremely hard, very glittering, and 


remarkably heavy. It does not ferment with aqua 
fortis, and burns to a pale browniſh red, It is found 
in Derbyſhire, but is hitherto of no uſe. 

The Soft Dull Black ROCK-STONE has a p 
ſmooth ſurface, but no very firm texture, and thou 
very heavy, has not the leaſt brightneſs. Tt has ſome- 
what the appearance of flate, though it will not cleave; 


nor will it ſtrike fire with ſteel, nor yet ferment with 


ua fortis. This is known every where by the name 
Rag-Stone, and is more properly ſo called than the 
| 1 white one — mentioned. ee 
en it bas a r appearance. This is as 
2 Whetſtone all beg Ergland, for common knives and 
carpenters tools. | | POTEN 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of SLATES. 


HE Brittle White SLATE-STONE has a pretty 
| cloſe texture, and is conſiderably heavy, though 
dull. It conſiſts of various plates from one fixth of an 
inch to an inch thick, and will ſplit pretty eaſily. It 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and ferments ſtrong! 
with aqua fortis. It is very common in England, and 
particularly in Northamptonſhire, where it lies near 
the ſurface of the ground. It is made uſe of to cover 
houſes, 5 WEED 

The Purple SLATE is a fine beautiful kind, and 
is pretty heavy. It is firm and compact, and the co- 
lour is a fine pale purple, glittering all over with ſmall 
gloſſy ſpangles, which are very bright, and ſo minute 
that they are not to be ſeen diſtinctly without a careful 
examination. It conſiſts of very thin plates or flakes 
laid evenly upon each other. It will not ſtrike fire 
with ſteel, nor ferment with aqua fortis ; but is 
greatly valued as a covering for houſes in the northern 
counties of England, where it is found. 


The Common Blue SLATE is almoſt univerſally 
known, and is a very uſeful ſtone. The texture is fine 
and ſmooth, and conſiſts of even plates laid cloſe upon 
each other, which will readily ſplit. It will not ſtrike 
fire with ſteel, nor ferment with aqua fortis. It is 
uſed almoſt all over England for covering of houſes, 
and is much better than tiles. 

The Browniſh Blue Brittle COAL-SLATE, which 
is always to be met with in coal-pits, is of no manner 
of uſe. Tr . . 

The Greyiſh Black Brittle SLATE, by ſome called 
SHIVER, is of a very looſe open texture, though pretty 
heavy; but the ſtructure is regularly plated, and the 
plates ſeldom cohere to each other. It is very ſoft, 
and is readily penetrated by water. It will not fer- 
ment with aqua fortis, and burns to a faint red. It 
is common in the northern counties of England, and 
is made uſe of for manuring land, in the ſame manner 

as marl. | 
The 
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The Greyiſh Blue Sparkling SLATE has a very 
compact texture, but ſomewhat uneven, and conſiſts 
of irregular plates, which will ſplit into thoſe that are 
very thin. When large maſſes are found, they are 
often bent and undulated, and towards the upper part 
of the ſtratum are frequently obſerved to be defeQive. 
They are compoſed of regular oblong fibres, which 
are all very bright and n when the maſs is juſt 
broken, having ſomewhat of the appearance of talc. 
It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, nor ferment with aqua 
fortis ; but burns to a yellow ſpangled maſs, There 
are large ſtrata of this in ſome of the counties of Eng- 
land, and is ſometimes found on the ſea-ſhore, It 
is often uſed as a whetſtone to give a good edge to 


* 


tools. ; | 

The Ir; SLATE is the moſt ſoft and brittle of all 
this claſs, it being coarſe, rough, and of a crumbly 
texture; but 1s pretty heavy, and of a browniſh 
black, . It confiſts of a multitude of thin plates laid 
evenly upon each other, and ſplits very eaſily. It will 
not ſtrike fire with ſteel, nor ferment with aqua fortis ; 
but will burn to a ſtrong bright red. It is ſome- 
what of the nature of alum, and 1s very common in 
Ireland; it is alſo found in Somerſerſbire and other parts 
of England, where it always lies near the ſurface of 


the ground in a very thick ſtratum, It is uſed in me- 


dicine againſt bruiſes, and is given by ſome from one 
dram to two in curing quartan agues ; but its principal 
uſe is for internal bleedings. 

At Jeb, in the county of Mansfield, there is found 


a black Slate, which has the images of various fiſhes 


of a black or yellow colour ; and they appear to be ſa 
finely done, that the very ſcales may be ſeen. © - 


— — 
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CH AP. XXV. 
Of MARBLES. 


HE PARIAN MARBLE is ſo called becauſe 
it was brought from the iſland of Paros. It is 
of a white colour, extremely hard, and takes a "= 
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Ine poliſh. Tt has a firm, compact, cloſe texture, 
and 1s conſiderably heavy; its extraordinary white. 
nefs has fometimes a blueiſh caſt, with blue ſtreaks of 
different breadths. It is not very hard to cut, and 
therefore is in great eſteem among the ftatuaries, It 
confiſts of pretty large particles with flat ſurfaces, but 
much ſmaller and more regular in their ſize and ſhape 
than thoſe of the alabaſter kind. It will not ſtrike fire 
with fleel, but ferments violently with aqua fortis, 
and when burnt is almoſt as white as ſnow. Some ſay 
this marble receives its name from Agoracritus Parius, 
who firſt carved a ſtatue of Venus out of it. 
The Hard White MARBLE, called Carrara by the 
moderns, is whiter than the Parian, but is not of ſo 
great value, becauſe it is more hard to cut, and will 
not take a fine poliſh ; however, it is uſed for build- 
ing, as well as to make ſtatues. It has a more firm 
and cloſe texture than the former, and is very heavy; 
| beſides, it has greater tranſparency than any other white 
marble, * It conſiſts of ſmall glittering particles, many 
of which appear to have flat ſurfaces, and conſequently 
Tie cloſe together; and it is ſuppoſed to confift of a 
rfectly white ſpar. Tt will not ſtrike fire with ftee), 
ut ferments violently with aqua fortis, and burns 
to a pure white, This marble is found in Hal, from 
which country large quantities are brought to England, 
The Hard Pale Yellow Gloſly MARBLE is of the 
fame colour throughout, and is conſiderably heavy, 
with a cloſe firm texture. It is very fine and ſmooth, 
and between the colour of honey and Venice turpen- 
tine. It will readily break in any direction into a 
ſmooth gloſſy ſurface. It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
nor ferment greatly with aqua fortis; but burns to a 
The Numidian MARBLE of the antients is hard, 
ſhining, of a blueiſh colour, and is very remark- 
able for its hardneſs, It will bear an extremely fine 
poliſh, on account of its compact even texture, It is 
not at all tranſparent, unleſs in very thin pieces. It 
will not ftrike with ſteel, but ferments greathy with 
aqua fortis, and burns to a pure White. It is 2 x 
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Italy, Spain, France and Germany, and 1s a fine 
ſtrong, durable marble, though not in great eſteem. 

The Black Namur MARBLE is very fine and 
ſmooth, having a cloſe firm texture, and is very heavy, 
It is full of fine ſmall gloſſy particles, which look like 
ſo many ſpangles. It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
but ferments. violently with aqua fortis, and burns 
to a pure White. It 1s a uſeful marble, though not 
much eſteemed. . | 

The Chian MARBLE is of a black colour, and 
very fine and hard. It is uſed in England, as well as 
in other, places, ſor a touch-ſtone ; and is in great 
eſteem, with the gold{miths; for that aſe,, it being the 
beſt, of this kind. It is perfectly ſmooth when broken, 
but, is very dull, and does not ſhine at all. It ap- 
pears to be one pure, unmixed maſs ;. and. cuts with 
diſticulty, but very ſmoothly. It will not ſtrike fire 
with ſteel, but ferments very ſtrongly with aqua fortis, 
and calci nes to a pure white. It was formerly brought 
from the Iſland of Chios: but we have it. now from 
Haly. It is capable of a very high poliſh, inſomuch that 
it has been uſed inſtead of a mirrour. a 

The Lydiau STONE. of the antients is a hard black 
Marble, in the ſhape of columns, and is called Ba- 
ſaltes by Beet. It is reekoned among the Marbles by 
Pliny; and indeed it is the hardeſt of this kind, for a 
file will not touch it. It is alſo. called Baſanus, from a 
Greek word that ſigniſies to examine, becauſe this was 
the touch- ſtone of the antients. It is now met with in 
various parts of Germany, and particularly in Sila; 
but the greateſt quantity of it known is the Giant: 
Cauſeauay in Ireland, which appears fo regular that it 
was at fürſt taken to be a work of art. This Marble 
is of a very ſine, ſmooth, even texture, and of ſo gloſſy 
a black that it reſembles high - poliſhed ſteel, without 
any foreign matter. It is always found in one ſmooth 
homogene maſs, but not in quarries like other Mar- 
bles; for it always ſtands upright in regular columns, 
conſiſting of a great many joints, one of which is ex- 
actly placed and fitted to the other. A vaſt number of 
theſe are ſo regularly put together, and joined by their 
ſides, that they ſeem to have been placed ſo by * 555 
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kilful workman. Many of theſe columns make larpe 
pillars, ſome of which are at ſmall diſtances from each 
other. The ſingle columns are all angular, and con. 
fiſt of from four to ſeven angles; but the firft are 
moſt uncommon. kt will not ſtrike fire with fee] 
which muſt be on account of its ſmoothneſs, for it is 
certainly hard enough for that purpoſe ; likewiſe it 
makes little or no fermentation with aqua fortis, This 
ſtone may be made ' uſe of on various occaſions, and 
is well known to make the very beſt kind of burnifh. 
ers for poliſhing filver. £ 

The Lacedemonian MARBLE of the ancients is of 


the green kind, and is taken notice of by Pliny, It 
1s different from the Ophites, becauſe that is varie- 


gated with ſpots like ſerpents, from whence it took its 
name, for that word ſignifies a ſerpent ; beſides, the 
columns that are made with this laſt are always very 
ſmall. There is alſo another of this kind, of a dark 
green, which is finely painted with croſſes of a lighter 
colour, which are ſo fine that common ſpeQators 
would take them for the effect of art. This Marble 
has a cloſe compact texture, and is very hard and hea- 
vy. It is of a fine _— reen, and takes a very good 
poliſh. It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, but ferments 
violently with aqua fortis, and burns to a pure white, 
Tt was firſt brought from Lacedemonia, afterwards from 
Egypt, and is now found in Germany, Sweden, and 
England. There is ſaid to be a ſtratum of it near 


Briſtol, and many in Wales, where it may be had in 


any quantity. 3 

The Derbyſpire MARBLE is of a whitiſh brown co- 
lour, and has a fine cloſe texture. It will not ſtrike 
fire with ſteel, but ferments violently -with aqua 
fortis, and burns to a pure white. It is ſo full of 
marine ſubſtances, that four fifths of the whole mals 
ſeem to be compoſed thereof; it is particularly full 
of entrochi, which are a ſort. of ſhell of an oblong 
round form, furrowed on the outſide, as if it was di- 
vided into joints, marked with a ſtar at the end, 
which are ſuppoſed to be part of the Star Fiſh ; but 


this is uncertain. 'They are of all fizes, from the 


thickneſs of a large pin, to half an inch or more. 


They 
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They will take a very elegant poliſh in the maſs, and 
are much uſed for chimney-pieces, tables, and the 
like. It is found in vaſt quantities in Derbyfire, and 
ſome will not allow it to be Marble, but call it the 
Derbyſhire Stone. = 

The Green MARBLE, thick ſet with ſmall ſea 
ſhells, is of a very beautiful kind, and will bear a very 
fne poliſh, It is of a delightful bright green; but 
does not ſparkle. The roundiſh black lines, and pale 
browniſh white ſpecks that are found in it, are thought 
to be ſmall ſea ſhells, filled up with an impure white 
earthy opaque ſpar; but, be that as it will, it is a 
very elegant curious: Marble, It ferments violently 
with aqua fortis, and calcines to a pure white. There 
are very large quarries of it in Germany, Bohemia, and 
ſome parts of France, where it is uſed in the orna- 
mental parts of buildings. 4. 

The Greyiſh Green MARBLE, thinly ſet with 
ſhells, is ſomewhat coarſe and rough, and of an ir- 
regular and provey firm texture, moderately heavy, 
and conſiderably hard. It is of a dull duſky greyiſh 
green colour, and will ferment violently with aqua 
tortis, It is found in Derbyſhire, Dorſerſbire, and 
Eſex. : 

Erbe Hard Greyiſh Black CORALLOU DE MAR- 
BLE has a very fine ſmooth even texture, and is con- 
ſiderably bright and ſparkling ; but does not ſeem to 
conſiſt of a homogene maſs when broken, but of many 
clolely-comiitins particles. It abounds with a ſort. 
of coral called Porus, ſet at ſmall diſtances and in all 
directions: they are generally about an inch and a 
half long, and three quarters of an inch broad, and 
are compoſed of longitudinal plates, which are very 
fine, thin, and of a ſnow-white colour. In the moſt 
perfect ſpecimens there are proceſſes like wings, of a 
cloſe irregular net-like texture, expanded on each fide 
near the top, and of this ſort of texture the whole. 
body is full; the interſtices are filled up with a greyiſh 
white ſpar, and form a very beautiful figure. Ir is 
found in great plenty in Derbyſhire, and according to 
Dr. Woodward in Wales. The tomb of Sir Thomas 
Greſham in Great St, Hellea's church is built * 
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The Black CORALLOIDE, marbled with ſhells, 
is of a very cloſe firm even texture, and is very hard 
and pretty heavy; it will bear a very fine poliſh, It 
is variegated with a Coralloide Porus not unlike the 
former, but ſmaller, There are alſo great numbers of 
large ſea ſhells, of the turbinated ms bivalved kinds, 
lodged in various directions, and of a clear bright 
white. The cavity of the porus and ſhells are all $11. 
ed up with the black ſubſtance of the marble; but 
they retain their ſhape in a very perfect manner. It 
ferments violently with aqua fortis, and is common in 
Treland, from whence it is broughtito London. 

The Purple and White Variegated MARBLE is 
generally pretty fine, with white veins, ſpotted and 
variegated with purple. In ſome blocks the purple 
makes the ground, and the veins and ſpots are white; 
there are alſo blotches of other colours, as pale red, 

le brown, yellowiſh, greemſh, and yellowiſh brown, 
Ehe different ſubſtances, which compoſe this Marble, 
are generally diſtinct „ , ee thoſe of the 
purple and white kind. e whiteſt is moſt pure, 
and therefore is hardeſt, brighteſt, and moſt tranſ- 
parent. The pale red is next, the purple next to 
that; but the browniſh, greeniſh, and yellowiſh, are 


very earthy, and almoſt perfectly opaque. There are 


ſilvery- particles in this Marble, which are ſuppoſed to 
be a very. pure ſpar. This is a common Marble in 
Traly, and great quantities of it are brought to Eng- 


land. 


The Brown and White Brittle MARBLE is the 


ſofteſt” of this'claſs, and has a pretty coarſe texture; 
but it is conſiderably heavy, and of a pure ſnow white, 


finely variegated with ſlender lines, and veins of a deep 


brown earthy colour, and in "ſome places there is a 


faint caſt of pale red: when broken, glitterin particles 


appear as in the former, which are diſpoſed in ſmall 


flakes. The white parts or ground are extremely like 


the fineſt loaf-ſugar, and is ſo ſoft that it may be 
cut with a knife. Water will readily ſoak through it, 
and it makes a violent efferveſcence' with aqua fortis. 
It is common 1n'//aly, and ſerves to make chimney- 
pieces. | | | 

> Hard 
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Hard Variegated Red and White MARBLE is very 
5ne, remarkably heavy, and is ſomewhat of a blueiſh 
ground, finely variegated with red brown and yellow- 
deins. It is very glittering in many parts, and will 
take a very ſine poliſn. It will not ſtrike fire with 
ſteel, nor ferment greatly with aqua fortis. It is a 
beautiful Marble, and is found in great plenty in 
Devonſbire, from whence it is ſent to London. : 
The Blue and White Variegated. MARBLE has a 
large rough grain, is ' moderately heavy, and is of a 
hlueiſh white, or of a fine bright pearl colour, varie- 
rated with broad veins of a duſky blue, which often 
make up the greateſt part of the Marble. The white 
parts when broken appear bright and ſparkling, but 
their texture is looſe; The blue is of a ſmooth tex-/ 
ture, and extremely dull. It is moderately hard, and 
takes a very good poliſh. It ferments violently with 
aqua fortis, and burns to a greytth white. It is com- 
mon in Italy, from whence large quantities are brought 
to England, where it is uſed for monuments. 
The Pale Brown MARBLE, with white and red 
reins, has great variations, both with regard to the 
ground and the veins. The texture is pretty fine, 
cloſe and ſmooth, and 1s conſiderably heavy. The 
veins are ſometimes of a blueiſi white, without any 
other mixture, and in ſome they are only red. The 
red is of all degrees, from the brighteſt colour to the. 
purple of porphyry. It is conſiderably hard, and takes 
a very beautiful poliſn. It ferments violently with 
aqua fortis, eſpecially in the red and white veins, It 
5 a common Zxgliþ Marble, and there is great plenty 
of it in Cornaval, Devonſhire, and Wales. It is uſed 
in London for tables. | * VIOTE ; #7 
The Brown MARBLE variegated with white and 
black is pretty fine and ſmooth, though ſubje& to 
cracks and flaws. It is moderately heavy, and the 
brown colour is variegated with very beautiful whitiſh" 
and black branded veins of various figures: ſome- 
times it is difficult to determine whether the white or 
brown is the ground. The brown is of different de- 
grees of colour, and is diſpoſed in a very odd manner; 
tor it ſometimes, when black, ſeems to reſemble rocks, 
Vows V. 9 | clouds, 
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clouds, rivers and landſcapes. It is common in many 
Parts of 7zaly, where it is in good eſteem for ornz- 
mental works. 

The Hard Brown MARBLE, variegated with white, 
is the hardeſt of this claſs, and is remarkably heavy. 

It generally conſiſts of only two colours, yellowiſh 
brown, and a duſky white; but they are in many diffe. 
rent proportions, and the veins are compoſed of very 
different ſhades, which generally reſemble the windings 
of rivers, and ſeldom any thing elſe. It ferments but 
little with aqua fortis, nor will it readily calcine; it is 
very hard to work, therefore is not much in uſe; it is 
found in Hay, but not very common. 7 

The Vellow and Purple Variegated MARBLE is 2 
very curious kind, and the ground is of a beautiful 
Pale yellow, with fine purple veins; there are others 
that are dark browniſh, blackiſh and white. The 
Kriifture is ſmooth and even, and it will bear a very 
elegant poliſh. It will ferment ſomewhat briſkly with 
aqua fortis; and when. calcined turns to a beautiful 
pale red. It is found in Laly, and with us bears a 
very great price. 

The Blue and Yellow Variegated MARBLE would 
be: very valuable, if it would admit of a fine poliſh; 
but, as it does not, it is not in great eſteem. The 
ground, which is coarſe, is of a deep yellow, mixed 
with a fine blue; which in ſome places is ſo deep a 
to be almoſt black, and in other places fo. light that it 
looks like a pale grey. Its texture is looſe and open, 
and it is common in Spain, Italy, and Africa. 

The Black MARBLE, with white veins, has a very 
frm texture, and is of a fine deep blacle, variegated 
with narrow white veins, running generally ſtraigbt 
and even. It is pretty hard, and will bear a good 

liſh, and when broken one way it is: very bright and 
— It ferments but little with aqua fortis, and 
caleines to a duſky grey: it is common in {taly, and 
is uſed with us for chimneys and tables. | 
The Blueiſh Black Hard MARBLE, with fnow- 
white-veins, has a ſomewhat rough. and harſh: texture; 
but is conſiderably hard, and will bear an excellent 


poliſh. It I. ſomewhat bright and, glinoring whex 
"I td - . broken 
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broken in the black part, and the white veins glitter 
greatly. It ferments violently with aqua fortis, and 
when calcined is of a mixed grey. It is common in 
Taly, and is brought to us from Legborn. 6 
The Black and Vellow Variegated MARBLE has 
2 very ſine cloſe texture, and is very heavy. The 


black is deep, and variegated with a great number of 


yellow veins. It will bear a very ſine poliſh, and then 
the yellow veins look like gold; but, when there is any 
white, they appear like filver. There are great quan- 
tities of this le brought from Italy, becauſe it is 
of very great uſe with us, and highly eſteemed. 

The black MARBLE, with white and red veins, is 
of an irregular but cloſe texture, and is conſiderably 
heavy. The ground is black, and ſometimes inclines 
to blue, and the variegations are chiefly of a clear 
bright White; but there are ſome of a beautiful red. 
Sometimes the white part is ſo great, that'it is hard to 
determine whether the white or black is the ground. 
The red veins commonly appear of x granulated ſtruc- 
ture, and the whole is very hard, and will bear a very 
fine poliſh. It will not ftrike fire with ſteel, but 
ferments pretty briſkly with aqua fortis, and burns to 
2 mixed grey. There is a great deal of this Marble 
in Ireland, from whence it is ſometimes brought, tho? 
very rarely. | 

The Black MARBLE, with red, white and yellow 
veins, is pretty coarſe and rough, though” of a firm 
texture. The ground is of a deep black, which is 
beautifully variegated with all degrees of red, yellow 
and white, diſperſed in irregular veins. It is brighteſt 
in the white part, and the red and black ſparkle, 
thaugh very little ; but in the red it is ſcarcely per- 
ceivable. It takes a pretty poliſh, and ferments 
though but little with aqua fortis, except in the white 
veins. : 1 
The Green MARDLE, variegated with white veins, 
was in much eſteem with the antient Romans. It has a 
firm compact texture, is remarkably heavy, and 
green and white are of. ſuch different degrees, that 
they make a very agreeable variegation. Beſides theſe, 
6 _— 
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whole is ſo hard that it will bear a pretty good poliſh. 
At ferments briſkly with aqua fortis, except where it is 
2 and flaky ; and is brought from Egypt and other 
aces, | n 
F The Greeniſh Black and White Spotted MARBLE 
is the black Ophites-or . Serpent-Stone of the antients, 
It was ſo called becauſe it had ſpots in the form of 
ſerpents; for the name was owing to the figure of the 
ſpots and lines, and not of the ſtone itſelf. It is a 
very beautiful and pretty hard marble, of a firm tex. 
ture, and remarkably heavy; the ground is a very 
fine green, variegated with ſmall black ſpots and irre- 
ular lines, and ſometimes with thoſe that are white. 
hey are ſometimes pretty large, and half blended 
with the general ſubſtance of the maſs, and ſometimes 
there is the bluſh of purple throughout the whole. 
It ferments violently with aqua fortis, and burns to 
' a mottled grey. This marble is now found in va- 
rious parts of the world, and particularly in the iſlands 
of the Archipelago; there is alſo a fort of it in Wales, 
which is known by the name of the Angleſea Marble. 
The Greeniſn Soft MARBLE, variegated with 
white and black veins and ſpots, is the white Ophites 
of the antients. It is of a pretty fine ſmooth texture, 
moderately heavy, and, when pure, of a very elegant 
pale green, with ſpots, clouds and lines of a fine 
deep black and'whiuſh green, which is ſometimes en- E 
tirely white, It is ſoft and eaſily cut, but looks 10 0 
bright | When wrought. It ferments violently wi 
aqua fortis, and burns to a duſky grey. It is found 
in France, Italy and Germany Ban, 
The Aſhn- coloured MARBLE, with ſmall black 0 
ſpots, is the Tephria and grey Ophites of the antients. 
It is a fine ſmooth marble, pretty firm and compact, 
and conſiderably heayy. The aſnh colour is lively and . 
beautiful, the black ſpots of irregular figures, and the Vi 
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ſixth part of an inch in length. It is pretty hard, and to 
takes a fine poliſh, There is a great deal of this in b 
Germany, but it is not ſo good as that of the antients, C: 
whica is brought from Ethiopia and Egypt. | 0 
The Greyiſh Brown MARBLE, with bright green b 


{pots, has an even texture, is conſiderably firm, and A 
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very heavy. The ſpots are ſmall, generally of. an ob. 
long figure, and will take a very fine poliſh. The green 
arts eſpecially ferment greatly with aqua fortis, and 
— to a pale mottled grey. It is common in Egypt 
and Arabia, and is ſaid to be met with in Exgland. 
The pale grey MARBLE, with green ſpots and 
veins, is extremely firm and very hea 
places ſlightly tinged with a very faint red, and in 
others with a colour that is nearly white, It is varie- 


gated with a very beautiful pale green, conſiſting of 


{mall oblong irregular ſpots, and ſometimes of narrow 
uneven veins. It is very heavy, and will bear a beau- 
tiful poliſh. -- It is common in Germany, and Dr. Mood. 
ward takes notice of a ſpecimen found on the ſea 
ſhore in Cora alt. 1 27 


The Red MARBLE, with white and gold veins, 


is the Theban marble of the antients. It is a very 
beautiful marble, and of a very ſmooth regular -tex- 
ture. The red is variegated in ſome places only with 
white, and in others only with yellow or gold colour; 
theſe are very large and broad in ſome places, and 
very narrow: in others, for they generally make up 
almoſt half the maſs. It is found in Egypt, Italy, 
Germany and England; but the Egyptian is the fineſt, 
and the Engliſb the worſt, | IE nee 
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Of ALABASTER, PORPHYRY. and GRANITE. 
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| HE. Snow-white Shining ALABASTER is that 
1 called the Lygdine by the antients. It is not 


very compact; but is heavy, and conſiſts, of a multi- 
tude of broad, flat, large particles, which are very 


bright and perfectly white. It cuts very freely, and is 


capable of a fine poliſſ. There are very large ſtrata 
f it in Arabia, 'Eg ypt, and many parts of Italy; 


but it is ſeldom; brought over to Expland, 


© Whitiſh Yellow ALABASTER, of a foft conſiſt- 
ence, 1s of a looſe open texture, conſiderably heavy, 
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js more deepan ſome places than others. It conſiſts 


brittle. It is found in C , and has been met 


chief, on account of its hardneſs and ſplendor. It is 


flaky black ſpots. The purple is of all degrees, from 
| Y P Po 


Was always in very high eſteem. It is found in great 
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and nearly of the colour of honey; but the colour 


of irregular pieces that lie in tables one over ano- 
ther, though with regularity; however, they all toge- 
ther compoſe a remarkably bright maſs, which is very 


with in Germany and France, as well as in Derby. 
„ «4 | . 
5 Yellowiſh and Reddiſh Variegated ALABASTER 
is the common Alabaſter of the antients. It is ſo ſoft 
that it may be cut with. a knife, and has the ſame 
name in all languages, It is remarkably bright, glit- 
tering and almoſt tranſparent, and its texture is very 
looſe and open, though it is moderately heavy. The 
round is of a fine clear pale yellow, between that of 
ney and amber, and has the fame texture as the 
former; but is beautifully variegated with crooked 
undulated veins, ſome of which are broad, and others 
narrow; ſomy of a pale red, others whitiſh, and others 
again of a very agreeable pale brown. It will bear a 
very ſine poliſh, and conſiſts of large angular ſpar- 
ry concretions. It is not proof againſt water, fer- 
ments violently with aqua fortis, and burns to a pale 
grey colour. It was formerly found in Eg yp7, and 
15 now met with in many parts of England. 
Purple PORPHYRY, with pale red and white * 
is the Porphyry of the antients, by whom ĩt was placed 
among the red marbles, of which it was reckoned the 


named Porfido by the Haliant, and there are two co- 
lamns of it before the gates of St. Jobn Baptift, in 
Florence. The texture 1s not ſo fine as many of the 
common marbles, and it always breaks with a rough 
irregular ſurface ; but is remarkably firm, compact 
and heavy, and of a fine deep purple variegated more 
or leſs with pale red and white ſpots, as alſo a few 


the colour of claret to that of a violet, and the varie- 


tions are generally diſtin& ſpots of various ſizes. It 
pn eh the neareſt to the hardneſs of a gem, and 


plenty in Eg pe, which was always famous for this 


ſtone ; 


- 
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fone; but now it is met with in other places, at leaſt 
with variations. They will all ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
but will not ferment with aqua fortis. This is fre- 
quently made uſe of as a ſtone for grinding colours. 
The PORPHYRY of the colour of red lead, varie- 
gated with black, white and green, has the hardneſs 

and all the other characters of purple Horphyry; but 

x excels. it in brightneſs, and in the beautiful varie- 

gations of the colours. The texture is harſh, rough 

and irregular, but it is remarkably heavy, The 
ground is of a bright red lead colour, and in various - 
degrees. It has very regular green veins, and ſome 
that are perfectly white, with a great number of ſmall 
black ſpecks; but theſe are never mixed with the 
green, that make a conſiderable part of the whole. 
|: takes an exceeding fine poliſh; firikes fire with 
eel, and will not ferment with aqua fortis. It is 
found in the iſland of Minorca, and this might ferve 
for 2 valuable purpoſes, if it was imported into 
England. 812 N 
he Pale Red PORPHYRY, variegated with black, 
white, and green, is of a very e_ firm texture, 
. and of a pale fleſh colour, often 
approaching to white. The variegations are in large 
blotches from half an inch to an inch broad, and now 
and then diſpoſed in irregular veins. The ſurface is 
ight, but does not glitter, and its extreme hard- 
nels renders it capable of a very high poliſh. Ihr 
red, white and green parts appear to be all tabulated, 
and the green has a tinge Iike thut ef gems, and is 
the brighteſt of all, it being nearly tranſparent. It is 1 
found in Arabia Petræa, and in Upper E pr. There 1 
are alſo {mall pieces of it in Germany and reland, and ; 
er been ſometimes ſeen in Droonſbire on the: Wi. 


The Hard White GRANITE, with black ſpots, 1 
called in Corn Moor- ſtone, ũs of a large and groſs 1 
texture, and appears to be a rude, but beautiful maſs 1 
of varioufly conſtructed and differentiy coloured par- | 
ticles, diſtin from each other, though they cohere 
very y. It is conſiderably hard, and mottled. 
with black and white, among which chere are =_ 
fectly tranſparent „ are very bright; there 

N 4 are- 
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are great numbers perfectly black, and others of the 
colour of brown cryſtal : ſome of theſe interſect, and 
are divided by other granulæ; but others lie pa- 
rallel with, and others evenly upon them; and other; 
again are quite buried in the ſubſtance of the cryſtal. 
line particles, like flies in amber. Some again are 
fingle and thin plates, and others large and broad 
laid fingly on each other. The whole is extremely 
bright an glittering, and will take a pretty good po- 
liſh. It ſtrikes fire with ſteel, but will not ferment 
with aqua fortis, and undergoes little change in the 
fire, There are vaſt quantities of this in ſome parts 
of Treland, as well as in Cornwal and Dewonſbire, 
where it is found in exceeding large maſſes on the ſur- 
face of the ground. It is uſed in London for the ſteps 
. of;publick hing... 70 
The exceedin Hard Red. GRANITE, variegated 
with white and black, is the Syenites of Pliny, and 
the Oriental Granite of the moderns. It is called by 
the [talians Granito Roſſo, and of this the obeliſks are 
generally made in Egypt. Travellers tell us of an 
-obeliſk, in Alexandria, made of one ſolid block of this 
Marble, which meaſures eighty feet in height. The 
texture of this Granite is coarſe, harſh and rough, but 
extremely heavy. It is of a very beautiful pale red, 
yariegated with white and black. All parts of it are 
bright and glittering, being capable of a very fine 
poliſh. _. It ſtrikes fire with ſteel, but will not ferment 
with aqua fortis. ,- _  ... V 
_  ThePale Whitiſh GRANITE, variegated with black 
and yellow, is found in the ifland of Minorca, where 
there are vaſt quantities of it. It is often found on 
the ſhores of the iſland of Guernſey, and is uſed for 
pavements in the ſtreets of London. 1 pd! 
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as Of Common Circumſeribed 810 NES. 
u Brown STONE, grey on the outſide and 
wy” divided by partitions, has a very firm compact 
even texture, with a ſmooth ſurface. It is of 2 2 
75 N zes, 
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ſizes, but generally between fix and twelve inches in- 
diameter. They are not, always of the ſame ſhape,. 
but are moſt commonly oundifh, or inclining thereto. 
They have always a multitude of fine flaws Fike thoſe 
of common flints, which chiefly. appear upon breakin 
them ; and they always break in theſe flaws, which 
are lined on both ſides with an extremely thick cruft. 
of grey clay. Beſides theſe narrow cracks, there were 
originally others, which are now filled up with a pure 
ſpar of a pale yellowiſh white, and pretty tranſparent.. 
Theſe are always thickeſt in the centre of the ſtone, . 
and become thinner and narrower as they approach 
the ſurface, The ſtony” matter of this kind is con- 
fiderably heavy, moderately hard, and will bear a 
ſlight poliſh, It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel; but 
ferments violently with aqua fortis, and turns to a: 
whiter colour in the fire; the matter, which di- 
vides the ſeveral parts, burns to a. pure white. It is 
very common in A Fuer and ſometimes contains 


ſhells, beſides a beautiful delineation of ſhrubs, plants, 
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The diviſions or ſepta are very few, which appear in 
the form of ſhining veins; and there are ſome that! 
have none at all. It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, but: Hh 
ferments greatly with aqua fortis, and calcines to a = 
greyiſh white. It is common in the'clay pits between 1 
London and I/lington. © 3% | | FRY 1 
The Hard Blackiſh Brown TONE, with Whitiſh 
partitions, is coarſer than the former; but the texture 
1s firm, and it breaks with a rugged uneven ſurface.” 
It is ſeldom above ſix or eight inches in diameter, and 
often no bigger than a hen's egg, but the ſhape is near- 
A It is always covered with a pale brown 
uft,” about the third of an inch thick, where it is 
ſofter than within. The diviſions are very numerous, - 
i OE 58 Fig | an iar {69 and 


and moſſes. | if 
The Hard Brown STONE, with few diviſions; has“ 1 
not a grey cruſt like the former, but the colour within 1 
is nearly the ſame. The texture is firm, but the ſur- 1 
face rough and irregular ; and the uſual fize is from Wh 
four to twelve inches in diameter. The ſhape is dif- bl 
ferent, but it has always ſomewhat” of aw oval; and. "uy 
when broken there are ſmall ſhining ſparry ſpecks; 0 N | 
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and always filled up with a whitiſh ſpar. The inſid 
of the Stone is of x dufky brown, with irregular * 
8 of black. It is conſiderably heavy, and 
will take a pretty good poliſh. It will not ſtrike fire 
With ſteel, but ferments with 1 fortis, and burns to 
a pale reddiſh white. It is found in moſt parts of 
Zap and is common near London. | 
he Hard Browniſh Yellow STONE, with yellow- 
11h white partitions, is very firm and hard, with a 
ſmooth compact texture. n broken it has a ſmooth 
 flinty ſurface, is of various fizes from four to twelve 
inches in diameter, and generally roundiſh with ſome- 
what of flatneſs. It is covered with a deep yellow 
cruſt, ſofter than the ſubſtance of the Stone, which 
will crack when expoſed for ſome time to the air, 
This Stone is very hard, heavy, and will bear a tole- 
rable poliſh. F 
The Hard Greyiſh Brown STONE, with brown 
artitions, is very cloſe and compact, and has a very 
. ſurface when broken. It is met with from three 
to four feet in diameter, and the ſhape is always irre- 
ular. It is without a cruſt, and ſometimes appears a 
ittle bright. The veins, which are few, are very 
broad; and, though it is remarkably hard, it will not 
ſtrike fire with ſteel, but ferments violently with 
agua fortis, and calcines to a greyiſh white. It is 
common about London and elſewhere. f 
The Hard 323 Brown STONE, with brown 
partitions, is very » ſtrong, and of a compact re- 
gular texture, with a ſmooth even ſurface when bro- 
n. It is two or three feet in diameter, is gene- 
rally broad and flat, and moſt commonly without a 
eruſt. It breaks into thin flakes in a very regular 
manner, with a great many ap ans 2 8. It is. 
remarkably heavy, very hard, and will bear a pretty 
good poliſh. It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, but fer- 
ments greatly with aqua fortis, and burns to a browniſh 
red. It is common on the ſhores in Tartꝭ hire. 
The Soft Whitiſh STONE, with browniſh, yellow 
partitions, is of a very foft-and looſe conſiſtence, and 
fall of great numbers of empty cracks. It is ſeldom 
above eight inches in diameter, and is of a * 
181 8 - ſhapes 
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ſhape, Sometimes it ĩs ĩnveſted with a cruſt alittle paler. 
than the infide of the Stone, and when broleen a few 
ſaining ſpecks may be ſeen. It ferments greatly with 
aqua fortis, and calcines to a pure white. T1 

The Elegant Cruſtated STONE, with a blueiſi au- 
cleus or kernel, is of a very eloſe even texture, and. 
is generally about eight or ten inches in diameter, and 
of 2 roundiſh flattſh ſhape. The cruſt is about the 
fixth of an inch thick, and of a pale yellowith brown, 
as well as the reſt of the maſs. The nucleus in the 
centre is uſually about four or five inches broad, and 
about half an inch in diameter. It is of a ee 

„ and round it the ſubſtance is diſpoſed in regular 
— which grow thinner as they approach the cen- 
tre. It ferments with aqua fortis, and burns to a 
pale red. It is not very common; but is found in 
Leiceſterſhire. ' 17 | 

The Hard Duſky Brown STONE, with very thick 
partitions, has a fine cloſe texture, and an even ſur- 
face. Its ſhape has a tendency to roundneſs, and is 
generally between four and five inches in diameter, 
with a pale yellowiſh brown cruſt, though ſometimes- 
it has none at all. When broken the ſurface is arre- 
gular, and looks like flint; but it has few ſpanples.. 
The partitions are numerous,. broad and thick, of a 


pale brown colour, and pretty tranſparent. They are 8 


— 


poliſh, It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, but ferments - 
moſt ſtrongly with aqua fortis. | . 
The Hard Greyiſh Brown STONE, with thick 
whitiſh partitions, is different from all' the foregoing ; 
for it is divided into angular ſquares of irtepular 
| _ The texture is firm. and compact, the- 
ſurface irregular and rugged. The ſize is from four to 
eight inches, and it has a tendency to roundneſs. It 
ſeldom has a cruſt, and when broken does not at all: 
ſparkle. It may be generally obſerved, that in theſe 
ſort of Stones the foſter they are, the more they are 
ſpangled; but the harder, the lefs ſpar they contain. 
This ſtone is very heavy, and takes a good poliſh;, 
but will not ſtrike fire with-ſtee},. though it ferments 
wolently with aqua ſortis. | e 


all irregular, and this Stone will bear a pretty good 
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204 T NATURAL HISTORY x 
The Brown Compreſſed STONE, with yellow par- 

titions, is generally of a very large ſize, it being from 

one to three feet in diameter. It is of a broad and 

flat ſhape, and ſeldom above four inches thick. It is 

ſometimes inveſted, with a thin yellowiſh brown cruſt, 
but is moſt commonly found naked. It has a reddiſh 

caſt, which is owing to a {light tinge of iron, though 

the prevailing colour is a pure brown. It has a ſmooth 
ſurface when broken, but has no ſhining ſpecks. The 
partitions conſiſt of fine glittering ſpar of the colour 

of honey, which is: diſpoſed into columns, and is re. 
pularly and beautifully diſperſed throughout the maſs 
of the ſtone, dividing it into oblong angular pieces 
with three or four ſides, and from one to two inches 
in diameter. It is very heavy, hard, and will bear a 
fine poliſh; but will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, though 
it ferments violently with aqua fortis. It is common 
on the ſhores of Yorkfbire, Suſſex, and Kent. 
The Whitiſh Grey and very Hard STONE, look. 

ing like flint, is of a firmer texture than any of the 
former, with a pretty ſmooth even ſurface. It ſeldom 
exceeds fix inches in diameter, and is always of a 
round or oval ſhape. It is moſtly covered with a 
thickiſh brown cruſt; and on the inſide it is ſometimes 
very pale, and ſometimes mixed with more or leſs 
brown. It appears like flint when broken, and has 
no ſhining ſpecks, It has but few partitions, and thoſe 
very thin, and of a very pale browniſh white. It is 
remarkably heavy, and. very hard, though it will not 
ſtrike fire with ſteel; but ferments violently with 
aqua fortis, and burns to a pale greyiſh White. It is 
not very common. 
Blueiſ STONE, brown on the outſide, with white 
partitions, is pretty hard, with a rough irregular ſur- 
face; and is of various ſizes, from a few. inches to 
two. feet in diameter. It is always flattiſn, being ſel- 
dom more than ſix inches thick in the middle, from 
whence it becomes thinner to the edges every way. 
It is ſometimes inveſted with a pale brown cruſt of 
_ earthy matter, mixed with a little ſpar; but is moſt 
commonly entirely naked. Wherever this ſtone breaks 
with eaſe, it is always of a pale brown, but * 
e © * | £3 
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of a duſky blue or lead colour, with af few ſhining 
ſpangles. The partitions are of a very pure-white, 
though ſometimes a little tinged with the colour of 
brimſtone. They are very numerous, and divide the 
maſs into many pieces, which, conſiſt of ſeveral ſides, 
and are from one to three inches in diameter. It is 
capable of a. good poliſh, but will not ſtrike fire with 
ſteel, though it ferments violently with aqua fortis, 
and burns to a pale duſky.red.. This tone is very un- 
common... - of 8 
Hard Pale Yellow STONE, with. a few thin parti- 
tions, is of a pretty firm texture, but the ſurface is 
rough and unequal.. It is. ſometimes three feet in 
breadth, and very flat, for it ſeldom exceeds two or 
three inches in. thickneſs. The pale yellow is ſame- 
times mixed with brown, and when broken its ſurface 
is pure and regular. It has a fe- . ſpangles in. 
different places, and is ſometimes covered with a thin 
ſhell of a pale grey earthy matter. The partitions: 
conſiſt of a pale 
lar columns, and gener e in ſtraight perpendicu- 
lar directions, dividing the maſs into. large pieces; 
and on each ſide of the cracks filled with theſe parti- 
tions there is often a coat of. white ſparry earth; for 
which reaſon this ſtone may be eaſily divided into pieces. 
It is pretty heavy, and will bear a tolerable poliſh. It 
is common in the middle counties of England. "1 
Soft Duſky Yellow STONE, with. very thick parti-- 
tions, has a pretty ſmooth texture, but not very com- 


pact: the ſurface, is uneven, and the ſize is from two 
inches to two feet in diameter. It is always flattiſh, . 


though generally thickeſt towards the centre, and thin- 
ner at the edges. When it has any cruſt, it is al- 
ways a little ſofter than the reſt of the ſtone; and the 
diſagreeable duſky yellow is mixed with a little brown. 
When broken it appęars in irregular flakes, with a 
rough ſurface, on which are a few \pangles like talc. 
The partitions conſiſt. of a pale yellow ſpar regularly 


diſperſed through the ſtone, and are pretty numerous, 
many of which are no leſs than one third of an inch. 
in. diameter. It is pretty heavy, though ſoft, and 

| . 1 


rown ſpar, diſpoſed in ſhort irregu- 
aly th 
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does not ferment greatly with aqua fortis. It may be 


ſeen in the clay pits near Deptford. 

The Hard Bright Yellow STONE, variegated with 
brown, is of a pretty fine cloſe texture, with a very 
rogged unequal furface; and the ſize is from four to 
twelve inches in diameter, It is always oblong and 
Hat, being no thicker in the middle than elſewhere, 
It has commonly a thick cruſt of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the ſtone, but ſofter; and is of a very bright 


beautiful yellow, with ſometimes a brown coat; and 


at other times veined in different directions. When 
Broken, the ſarface is tolerably even, and there are 
ſhining ſpecks of ſpar in different places. The par- 
titions are thin, but conſiſt of a pale brown ſpar, I: 
17³ eke hard, and will take a ſlight poliſh, It 
is common in the tile clay-pits about Pancras, 
' "The Very Hard, Browniſh, Yellow, Undulated 
STONE, with a very few whitiſh partitions, is of a 
very even compact texture, with a ſmooth regular 
Surface. It is from three to nine inches broad, of a. 
fattiſh ſhape, and oftener ſquare than oblong. When 
broken it has a tolerably ſmooth ſarface, with lon 
ſpecks of ſpar. The partitions are very few and 
Call, and it is often without any. It is very heavy, 
extremely hard, and will bear a fine poliſh ; but yet it 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. It is common on Mend:p 
__ Hills in Somerſetſhire. © e | 
The Hard, Greyiſh, Yellow STONE, is divided. 
Into pieces by thin yellow partitions, and has a very 
fine dei texture, but the ſurface is irregular and un- 
equal. It has been found from four to twelve inches. 
broad, of a roundiſh flat ſhape, and ſeldom with any 
' cruſt, It appears ſmooth when broken, with a few 
glittering ſpangles. The partitions are of a fine pale 
honey colour, and are very numerous, running among 
each other in all directions, and forming a ſort of net- 
work, ſomewhat like a honey- comb, but of various 
mhapes. The pieces contained in theſe are about an 
inch in diameter, having from three to fix ſides, and 
the partitions conſiſt of a tranſparent ſpar, The whole 
35 very heavy, conſiderably hard, and will bear a 


good. 
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poliſh; but it will not firike fire with fel. Iris. 


frequently met with on the ſea ſhore. 

The Round Yellow  Ferruginous STONE, with 
thin ſtraw-coloured partitions, has a ſmooth even tex. 
ben is 28 t or ten inches in diameter, an 

pe of à round ball. It is always cruſt 
wh a paler 4458 which is ſofter than the ſubſtance 
of the „ and near an inch thick. The colour is 
a mixture of ruſty i iron, and a pale yellow ; and when 
broken the ſurface is ſmooth and even, with a few 
ſhining ſpat ſpecks that look hke talc. The partitions. 
are of a War 10k 3 and * compoſed of moſt 
bright pure ſpar, without order. They are al- 
ws alcken 2 the centre, 24 very few — to to the 
ſurface. It is conſiderably heavy, pretty hard, and 
will bear a flight poliſh. They may be ſeen in the 
clay pits between London and Hington. 

The Roundiſn STONE, of 'a ru 

with ' yellowiſh partitions, is pretty like the former, 


and is between fix and twelve inches in diameter. It 


is always covered with a thick cruſt, of a _whitifte 
brown clayey earth, containing a good deal of ſpar 
and is commonly, about half an inch thick. hen 
broken the ſurface is even, and has a few ſhining 
ſpecks. The partitions are principally about the 
centre, and are of a fine bright yellow. It is y 
heavy, pretty hard, and will bear a tolerable poliſh. 
It may be ſeen in the cla «fy near 1//inglon. 

The Ruſty Brown STONE, with whitiſh partitions, 
has a pretty ſmooth texture, but not very firm; the 


. ize is from two to twenty inches, and always broad 


and flat. It is 1 covered with a thick whitiſh 
brown eruſt, and the ſurface when broken has many 


ſhining ſparry ſpecks. The partitions are pretty re- 


gular, running rigs 7 the ſtone in perpendicular di- 
rections. It is fo ſoft as hardly. to bear any poliſh, 
and is common on the ſhores of Forkſbire. 

The Hard Blackiſh Brown STONE, with a yellow 
coat, has an exceeding fine texture, with a pretty even 
ſurface; and is from four to fix inches in diameter,. 
and always of an oval figure. Phe cruft is of an 


ochreous clay, different from the reſt of the 1 _ 


red n 


e (THe NATURAL HISTORY y - 
is very brittle. It is commonly compoſed. of thig 


— 


coats laid evenly one upon another, and adhering but 


Aightly, They are of , a, fine deep yellow, and are 
; eabily 


broken from. the ſtone, by a ſmall blow. The 


| body of the ſtone 18 & mixture of 1 uſty colour and 


black, and when broken has a ſmooth flinty ſurface, 


The partitions are of a very pale yellow, and are 


pretty thick, dividing the ſtone into irregular pieces, 
This Stone is very common in many parts of the 


be Hard Brown STONE, with ſnow- white earthy 
artitions, has a very cloſe texture, with a pretty 
ooth and even ſurface. It is commonly of a roun. 


diſh or oval ſhape, and from three to twelve inches in 
diameter. It is ſometimes naked, but oftener met 


with in ſtrata, covered with a thin brown earthy cruſt. 
The colour is of a pale brown, and when broken 


che ſurface is pretty ſmooth, with ſhining ſpecks of 


ſpar thereon. The partitions are ſoft and crumbly, 


and conſiſt of a white marl.. It is very heavy, con- 


fderably hard, and will bear a. very good poliſh; 
but will not ſtrike fire. with ſteel. It is not very com. 


mon, though it has been found in the counties of So- 
merſet and Huntingdon. 0 | 


The Hard, Ruſty, Brown STONE, with yellow 


earthy partitions, is of a very firm compact texture, 


with a. rough ſurface, and ih general flattiſh,. and 


from four to ten inches broad. It has ſeldom any 
coat, but when it has, it is of a pale yellowiſh ſoft 


| Jubſtance, . The .browniſh ruſt colour is commonly 


ſpotted and clouded with black, which ſometimes ap- 
pears in the E 


33 ſmooth, and there are uſually no ſparry ſpecks. 
The partitions are narrow, few and: irregular; theſe 


a 


' conſiſt of ochre and marl, of which the firſt is in the 

largeſt quantity, It. is conſiderably heavy, hard, and 
| poliſh, but will notftrike: fire with 
ſteel. It has been found in Leicgſterſpire, Nortbamp- 


will take a good 
zonſhire, and near Highgate. 5 | 
The Hard, Pale, Brown STONE, with partitions 


” 


of. a _clayey earth, is of a cloſe firm texture, with 3 
. | _ ** © rugged. 


ears in of. ſhrubs, trees, and moſſes, like 
thoſe of the Mocha Stone. When broken the ſurface 
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rugged ſurface, and commonly of a roundiſh or oval 
ſhape,. and from four to twelve inches in diameter. 
It is often coveted with a thin cruſt of a pale brown 
colour, though it is ſometimes without it. When the 
ſubſtance of this Stone is broken, it appears with a. 
coarſe ſurface of the ſame colour; but if according to 


the-partitions, it is of the colour of ruſty iron. The 


partitions are of a clayey earth, tinged with iron par- 
ticles; and they are irregular and few in number: be- 
ſides theſe there are exceeding fine cracks, in which 
places the Stone naturally breaks. It is very heavy, 
conſiderably large, and will bear a,pretty-good poliſh, 
but will not ftrike fire with ſteel. - | Ro 


The Soft, Pale, Brown STONE, with partitions 


conſiſting of the ſame ſubſtance as the pyrites, is of a 
pretty coarſe and looſe texture, and ſomewhat porous, 
with a very ſmooth ſurface. Its ſhape is very uncer- 
tain, though moſt commonly roundiſh, or oval, and. 
ſeldom exceeds fix inches in diameter. When it is. 
broad and flat it-is moſt commonly naked; but when 
roundiſh, it has a thick whitiſh cruſt. The ſurface is 


irregular when broken, and has a taſte of vitriol, 


which none of the others have: the partitions are 
pretty numerous and irregular, but never thick, and 
conſiſt of a double plate of the vitriolic pyrites. 
This ſtone may be readily divided at theſe partitions, 
as well as the plates from each other, after it has lain 
ſome time in the air ; for before that it will break more 
eaſily any where elſe. The ſubſtance is ſoft and brit- 
tle, and conſequently will not bear a poliſh, 

The Ruſty Red 8 TONE, with yellowiſh brown 
partitions, has a very ſine compact texture, with a 
very ſmooth gloſſy ſurface. It is of various ſhapes, 


ſometimes oblong or oval, but more generally pretty 


much flatted, and is from three to twelve inches in 
diameter, and from four to ſix thick. Its colour is of 
a duſky browniſh red, not always perfectly mixed; for 
in ſome; places they are almoſt diſtinct, and form a 
ſort of .clouds or ſpots. When broken it appears to 
have an even gloſſy ſurface, without ſhining ſpecks. 
The partitions are many and pretty thick, with a. 
ſtreaked texture, compoſed of an arrangement of 

; | browniſh 
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browniſh yellow columnar ſpar, which is pretty hard, 


though not very bright. The pieces divided by theſe 
itions are of different ſhapes and ſizes, and from 
If an inch-to four inches in diameter. This Stone 


18 very heavy, extremely hard, and will bear an ex- 


ceeding fine poliſh. It will ſtrike fire with Reel, but 
with great difficulty, and 'ferments briſkly with aqua 


fortis. It is very common in Toriſbire, and in moſt 


of the northern counties of England. 
The Browniſh Yellow STONE, with whitiſh par- 
titions, is of a very firm texture, with generally a 
perfectly ſmooth ſurface. It is of various ſhapes and 
fizes, and is ſometimes found in continued ftrata, 
though more commonly in irregular ſhapes; but al- 
ways eompreſſed and flatted, from three to fourteen. 
inches in diameter, and about five inches thick. It is 
met with on the ſea coaſt, particularly near Scarbo- 
rough in Tori ſbirr. TRY IO ſeldom any cruſt, but 
when they have it is of a ruſty colour, and about a 
third of an inch thick. The colour of the Stone is of 
a very fine ferruginous yellow, and when broken the 
ſurface is fmooth and gloſſy, looking almoſt like flint. 
The partitions are numerous, and in many places 
thick and broad; they confiſt of a ſemi-tranſparent 

ar, which is very Hard, and by theſe the Stone is 
ivided into a multitude of irregular pieces, from one 
to four inches in diameter. It is very heavy and hard, 
and will ſtrike fire with ſteel, but with great difficulty. 
The Blueiſh White STONE, with ſtraw- coloured 
3 has the ſame texture as the hy * 
rich a rough rugged ſurface. It is generally found in 
looſe . oh of a flattiſh ſhape, with ſome tendency 
| to round or oval; but generally with rough edges, 
and from four to eighteen inches in breadth, and from 
two to fix thick. It has feldom or never any coat, 
and the colour conſiſts of a mixture of blue and white. 
When broken the ſurface is gloſſy, and without any 
mining ſpecks. The partitions are of a ſtreaked tex- 
ture, and are compoſed of a fine tranſparent bright 
ſpar, with irregular columns. It is conſiderably heavy, 
pretty hard, and will bear a good poliſh, It 3 
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fre wich ſteel wich great difficulty, and ferments brifkly 
1 is eommon in Tortfire. = 


with aqua fortis. Ie | 4 
nucleus, is of a pretty cloſe co Q-texture, and of 


* 


z roundifh ſhape, It is about four inches in diameter, 
and is covered with a thin pale cruſt, withm which 
there are from three to five ebats of a different thick- 
neſs, but all of the ſame ſubſtance, and much of the 
fame colour, that is, of an agreeable pale yellow. 
When broken, the ſurface is pretty ſmooth, with many 
mining f of ſpar. Theſe coats have a nucleus 
or kernel in the center, conſiſting of a hard ferrugi- 
nous Kone, and are divided from it by a thin regular 
partition of a ftraw-coloured fpar, from which there 
run a great many other ſtraight partitions directly to the 
eireumferenee, but growing narrower as they come 
near it. It is pretty heavy, but not very hard, for 
it will not firtke pre wich fleel. The nucleus is of a 
different ſubſtance from the reſt, is very heavy, 
and of a firm texture; it ftrikes fire with ſteel, but 
i not 1 28 1 of aqua fortis. It ET — . 
arge quantity © ginous matter, with a deep 
uh roy It is to be met with on Mendip Hills in 
Somerſetſhire, and in a Clay-pit near 1/ingtor. mga 
The Browniſh STONE, with a blackiſh brown 
nucleus, is of a pretty fine cloſe texture, with a ſmooth 
oo ſurface, and is always roundiſh, though gene- 
rally a little fatted. "The fize is two or three inches 
in diameter without any cruft, and there is a hard 
blackiſh brown nucleus in the center, of a cloſe tex- 
ture, contained in a thin cruft, of a paler colour, but 
of the fame ſubſtance. It is about half an inch in 
diameter, and the cruſt about an eighth of an inch 
thick. The Stone is compoſed of two other coats 
nearly of the ſame thickneſs, and of different degrees 
of brown. They are divided from the nucleus by a 
ane thin partition of whitiſh ſpar, from which others 
run that are ſtraight towards the circumference, and 
yet but ſeldom paſs through the inner coat. The nu- 
cleus is hard and ftony, but not fo much as the former, 
for it breaks pretty eaſily, and is full of ſmall ſpecks 
of looſe ſpar. It conſiſts of earthy and ferruginous 
e matter, 


2 
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matter, and wilt ſtrike fire with ſteel, though with 


6 33 difficulty, and will ferment a little with aqua 
fortis. It is to be met with in Northamptonſpire, Lei. 
ceſterſhire and Toriſbire, and has been ſometimes found 
o ade 34.05% net; 
nucleus, is of a very fine cloſe texture with a ſmooth 
ſurface, and is always roundiſh'or oval. It is gene- 
rally about two inches in diameter, and is covered 
with a pale whitiſh. yellow cruſt. The nucleus i; 
brown and covered with a cruſt as hard as itſelf, but 
ſomewhat. of a paler colour, and on its outfide there 
is a fine ſparry. partition, which is firm and hard; 
from this there generally runs three or: four narrow 
partitions towards the ſurface, which ſeldom reach the 
outer cruſt. It is very hard, and capable of a good 
poliſh, but will not ſtrike fixe with ſteel, nor yet 
the nucleus. It is a very uncommon Stone, and hard 
ARES: tt ot 236] 
The Small Ferruginous STONE, of a roundiſh or 
oblong ſhape, is generally known by the name of 
ineral Bezoar, becauſe it has coats like Animal Be- 
bar. It has a cloſe: firm compact texture, with a 
mooth ſutface, and 1s always either of a round or ob- 
long form, generally about three quarters of an inch 
in diameter, and from half an inch to two inches in 
length. They are conſtantly covered with a cruſt of 
a pale whitiſh ſubſtance. of about a fixth of an inch 
thick. They always conſiſt of a large central nucleus, 
ſometimes ſurrounded with two or three coats of fer- 
ruginous matter, and ſometimes, irregularly blended 
with. it, making together a ſingle nucleus anda 
with a cruſt. Both the nucleus and the cruſt are gene- 
rally, divided into three, four or five parts, by pretty. 
large cracks, which are wideſt on the outſide, and 
uſually become narrower as they approach the center. 
They are commonly empty towards the ſurface, but 
near the center they are filled up with a fine tranſpa- 
rent ſpar. The Stone itſelf is pretty hard, and will 
bear à pretty good poliſh. It will hardly ſtrike fire 
with ſteel, and ferments but very little with aqua for- 
| ' qld f 145. 
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ns. It is common in the brick and tile clay-pits in 


all parts of England. | 
The Oblong, Pale, Brown STONE, with a long 
hollow nucleus, is of a very cloſe firm texture, wit 
z rugged unequal ſurface. The ſhape is oblong and 
cylindric, only it is "largeſt in the middle, and be- 
comes gradually leſs towards each end; but for half 
an inch they each terminate in a ſmall en of al- 
moſt a whitiſh colour, and of a harder ſubſtance than 
the other parts. This is nothing but a lengthening 
of the inward ſubſtance, being only the extremity of 
the nucleus. It is between ſeven and eight inches 
long, and yet the diameter is three inches where 
thickeſt. The nucleus conſiſts of a long cylindric 
tube, terminating in a blunt point at each end, which 
is ſometimes empty, and ſometimes filled with a white 
marl, or the matter of the ſtone that contains it. It 
3s of a ferruginous colour, and is incloſed in a thin 
cruſt of a browniſh ſubſtance, which is ſurrounded 
with a ſingle, double, or triple partition of beautiful 
ſpar, and this again with two thick cruſts 'confiſtin; 
of the ſame ſubſtance as the reſt of theſe "ſtones, 1 
is divided by three or four partitions, running like rays 
from the circular partition ſtraight towards the circum- 
ference, but they generally vaniſh in the firſt or ſecond 
coat, The whole is ſurrounded with an unequal 
whiaſh brown coat about a third of an inch thick. 
The cavity of the nucleus is half an inch in diameter, 
and the nucleus itſelf about an inch. This Stone is 
ſubject to a great number of cracks lying in different 
directions, ſo that when ſtruck it will fall into many 
pieces, not more than the tenth of an inch in thick- 
neſs each. The nucleus is very heavy and hard, but 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, any more than the body 
of the Stone. The partitions conſiſt of a pure white 
ſpar, which appear very bright when juſt broken. It 


has been found hitherto only in a great tile clay-pit - 


near Oxford road, about three quarters of a mile be- 
eee e eee ee 

The Very Hard Smooth STONE, with yellow brown 
and red coats, has a very fine compact texture, with 
a pretty ſmooth ſurface, and is remarkably W 
nom tc 
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Its ſhape is roundiſh or oblong, and the fize is from , 


quarter of an inch to three or four inches in length; 
but moſt commonly of the ſhape and ſize of a pipeon', 
egg It is ſometimes found naked with a ſomewhat 
gloſſy ſurface, and at other times covered with 2 
whitiſh cruſt. It conſiſts of five or ſix coats, which 
in-cloſe a firm ſolid hard nucleus of the ſame ſubſtance, 
that is ſometimes of a deep duſky brown, and fome. 
times of a ſtrong though not bright red; at other 
times it is compoſed of both theſe colours, either 
blended or in ſpots. The coats are alternately browniſh, 
ellowiſh. and reddiſn, that next the nucleus being 
rown, the next yellow, and the third reddiſh, with 
another that is yellow, and over theſe one that is brown. 
However, they ſometimes vary in the diſpoſition. It 
is very common in clay and gravel-pits,. and particu- 
larly about London, when covered with a cruſt. One 
fourth part of this Stone is iron. 
The Hard, Glittering, Rough STONE, with brown 
purple and deep yellow coats, is of a coarſe, uneven, 
and very irregular texture. The ſhape is always ob- 
long, but of different lengths and thickneſſes; it is 
from half an inch to eight inches long, and about 
three quarters of an inch in diameter. It has a rough 
ſurface made up of ſmall prominences and cavities, le{* 
than the heads of the ſmalleſt pins; but this is un- 
common, for it is uſually ſtuck full of ſmall pebble:, 
It is pretty hard, and breaks with a rough ſurface, 
and there is a nucleus ſurrounded with eight or ten 
coats, ſome of a paler, ſome. of a deeper brown; 
others of a duſky and ſomewhat reddiſh colour, and 
others again of a deep browniſh purple; but they are 
placed without any order or regularity. It is pretty 
bright and ſparkling, not only when juſt broken, but 
on the ſurface; — the whole ſubſtance of the coats is 
full of ſmall ſhining ſpangles like talc. It is common 
in the gravel-pits about Oxford,. as well as in other 
- Places, and contains a ſmall quantity of iron. 

The Soft, Browniſh, Yellow STONE, is almoſt as 
ſoft as earth, but is very compact, of a ſmooth 
texture, and - conſiderably heavy, It is of a (flattiſh 
oblong ſhape, and round at the ends; and is moſt 
N 4 commonly 
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commonly four inches long, two broad, and one thick: 


It is oily to the touch, and breaks with an irregular 
but ſmooth ſurface. It contains a nucleus of the ſame 
ſhape as the ſtone, and of the ſame colour, ſurrounded 
with coats of the ſame, which are extremely thin and 
exceeding numerous. It has no' cruſty covering, nor 
does it at all ſparkle. It ferments very briſkly with 
aqua fortis, and burns to a beautiful pale red. It is 
very uncommon, but has been ſeen in the potters clay- 
pits in Sraffpraſbire, and in the foreſt of Dean. 
The STONE, with ſhining brown and duſky 
coats, conſiſts of a coarſe opaque ſubſtance, and 
is of a looſe texture. It is remarkaby heavy, of an 
oblong ſhape, and commonly about an inch and a 
half in length, ſomewhat in the form of a ninepin. 
It is harſh and rough to the touch, the ſurface being 
extremely uneven, and when broken it has an irregular 
and pretty rough ſurface. It is generally compoſed 
of four coats, ſurrounding a nucleus of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance and ſhape as the ſtone. This is ſurrounded by 
a brown broad coat, and that by another that is broader. 
The next is a very beautiful one, it making a fine 
glittering appearance, and is of a very pale brown 
colour; over all there is a coat of duſky brown clay, 
which is always rugged and unequal. It is very com- 
mon in clay-pits in many parts of the kingdom, and 
particularly in a clay-pit near London behind Black- 
Mary's-Hole. LIT | 
The Soft STONE, with ſhining whitiſh yellowiſh 
and red coats, is of a looſe brittle texture, and mo- 
derately heavy. It is commonly oblong, rounded at 
the ends, and of the ſize of a pigeon's egg. It is 
very rough, and will readily break with a ſmall blow; ; 
it has from four to ſix coats of the ſame looſe texture, 
but of different colours; but there is always one that 
ſparkles, and is. campoſed of the matter of the com- 
mon ſelenites. The nucleus is commonly whitiſh, 
though ſometimes witk a mixture of yellow, and is of 
the Gain ſhape with the ſtone. The coat which im- 
mediately furrounds the nucleus is generally yellow, 
the next red, and the next whitiſh ;/ then one that 1s 
yellow, and over theſe is the outermoſt, which has x 
$17 po 
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poſed of great numbers of ſmall columnar ſelenites 
that together appear almoſt like cryſtal. It is very 
common in the clay-pits of Northamptonſhire, and may 
be met with in ſeveral other counties. | 


OT IT NG ANA TAN, 
| 4 CHAP; xXx 
Of the. harder Common ST ONES. 


"T* HE Hard, Shining, Black and White STONE, 
1 is of a very irregular ſtructure, but extremely 
firm, with a ſmooth though not gloſſy ſurface; It is 
from eighteen to twenty ſive inches in diameter; but 
of different ſhapes, which all tend to be round, oval, 
or flat. At firſt ſight it appears to be only of a dull 
yellowiſh white, and a gloſſy black. The white ſpecks 
are ſometimes ſlightly tinged with a fleſh colour, others 
are of a cream colour, and others again ſhine like pure 
cryſtal. The ſurface is of a dull dead colour, but it 
is very bright and ſparkling when juſt broken. It is 
conſiderably heavy, very hard, and will take an ex- 
cellent poliſh. It ſtrikes fire with ſteel, but will not 
ferment with aqua fortis. It is common on the ſhores 
of the iſland of -Guern/ey, and is met with in many 
places on the Zngliſþ coaſt. It is uſed in paving the 
ſtreets of London. *. * 6 t 

The Hard, Shining, Red and White STONE; is of 
much the ſame texture as che former, but of a better 
colour, and the ſhape tends to roundneſs or an oval. 
It is found often of twenty or thirty inches in diame- 
ter, with a very ſmooth ſurface; and the colour is a 
pleaſant light red, and ſometimes a fleſh-colour, inter- 
ſperſed with ſmall parcels of a pure bright white, from 
one eighth to one fourth of an inch in diameter. When 
broken it is ſmooth, bright, and beautiful; and is ſo 
hard that it will bear a very fine poliſh, as well as 
ſtrike fire with ſteel. It is brought from the ſhores of 
Scotland, and is uſed in London for paving the ſtreets. 
The Red STONE variegated with white and black 
is of the ſame texture with the two former, and has a 
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n diameter, and the ſhape is generally oblong and 
latin. The colours are all beautiful and bright, the 
ground being red, variegated with all the different de- 
tees and forms of a white tranſparent and black cry- 
blline talc, which are fo various in different ſtones, 


conſiderably heavy and hard, will take a fine poliſh, 
and ſtrike fire with ſteel. They are found on the 
ſhores of Guernſey iſland, and brought to London to 
ave the ſtreets, where they may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
b their ſurfaces after a ſhower of rain. fp 

The Hard, Heavy, Greyiſh Black STONE, varie- 
rated with white, is of a more rude, irregular, and 


more compact and hard. The ſurface is ſmooth and 
tain, though it is commonly flat on one fide. It is 
not ſo beautiful as the former, being of a greyiſh or 


litint from each other, yet regularly intermixed 


broken the ſurfaces are remarkably ſmooth and bright, 
and it will bear a high poliſh. It ſtrikes fire with ſteel, 


great alteration, by fire. It is found on many parts 
of the ſhores of Yorkfbire, and is ſometimes ſeen, in the 
ſtreets of London. | X 

and yellow, is of a pretty even fine texture, ſome- 
ſome what oblong and flattiſh ſhape. The ground is 


an inch long and half an inch in diameter, that is 
either of a pure or yellowiſh white; and theſe variega- 


ſtrike fire with ſteel, but does not ferment. with aqua 


bire and other counties. 
Vor. V. L ws Ws IM 


— 


wat they do not ſeem to be of the ſame kind. It is 


harſh texture than any of the former, though it is 
eren, but not gloſſy, and is generally about ten or . 
twelve inches in diameter; but the ſhape is uncer- 
blueiſh black, with opake but very bright white, 
throughout the whole ſtone, ſo that it ſeems to conſiſt 


of a regular mixture of black and white. When freſh 


but will not ferment with aqua fortis, nor ſuffer any 


The Browniſh Red STONE, variegated with white 
times from three to four feet in diameter, and of a 
of a reddiſh brown colour, which is variegated with 
an impure talcky cryſtalline matter, generally about 
tions are often four or five inches diſtant from each 
other. It is 2 hard, will take a good poliſh, and 


ortis. It is found on the ſurface of the earth in 17 
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The Reddiſh White STONE, variegated with black 

and gold colour, 1s of a more looſe texture than an 
of the former, and very coarſe. It is generally found 
between four and eight inches in diameter, and is of 
a very irregular ſhape, being ſeldom round, oval, or 
flat. The colour is either a pale fleſh, a deeper red, 
or entirely white. The particles of which this ſtone 
is compoſed ſeem to be a cryſtal debaſed with earth, 
and more or leſs of a metalline tinge, of the ſize of a 
horſe-bean. Among theſe, black and yellow varie. 
gations are diſperſed, which are compoſed of cryſtal, 
earth, and talc, of different degrees of brightneſs. It 
1s conſiderably hard, very heavy, and capable of taking 
a fine poliſh. It is common on the ſhores of Tork. 
„ T 3 | wh; 
ke Hard White STONE, variegated with brown, 

is of a very coarfe harſh texture, but extremely firm | 
and hard, with a ſmooth glofly ſurface. The ſize is 4 

from two to ten inches in diameter, and it is generally 

of a roundiſh or oval ſhape, The ground is of a 


duſky white, variegated with pale brown ; but they are c 
diſtinct from each other, and interſperſed with a great b 
many flakes, ſome of which conſiſt of a pure cryſtal | 
line with talc. When freſh broken, it glitters very 4 


much, eſpecially in the white parts; it ſtrikes fire q 
with fteel, but will not ferment with aqua fortis. It 


is common in We/tmoreland and Yorkſhire. . 
The Blueiſh, White, Bright, Brittle STONE, con- 
tains more talc and leſs cryſtal than the former; for , 


which reaſon it is of a flaky texture, though very irre- 
gular, and the ſurface is rough and uneven. It is 
from ten to fourteen inches in diameter, and of a very 
uncertain ſhape, being generally rough and jagged at p 
the ends and edges. Its colour conſiſts of a dark blueiſh 

grey, and a pretty pure opaque: white; the former of 
which is the ground, though fometimes it happens p 
otherwiſe. It is compoſed of different maſſes, as in . 
the other kinds ; and thoſe that are ſtony or cryſtalline 
are much of a fize, and ſeldom larger than a horſe- 
bean. It is but light in compariſon of the reft, and 
is very brittle, It does not at all ſeem proper for po- f 
liſhing, though its ſtony parts will ſtrike fire with ſteel; 


but 
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but it will not ferment with aqua fortis, and when 
burnt it is whitiſh with a filvery gloſs. It is common 
in Yorkſhire and the neighbouring counties, where the 
common people make uſe of it in the winter nights to 
keep the bed warm, or rather their feet, to which it 
is laid after it has been heated; for it will retain the 
heat a conſiderable time; and they give it the name of 


the Warming Stone. 


The Brown Brittle STONE, variegated with yellow, 
je very beautiful, with a pretty fine even texture, but 


more looſe than the former, and with a rough ſur- 


ſace occaſioned by prominences and cavities. / It is of 
various fizes, but ſeldom exceeds ſix inches in diame- 
ter; and the ſhape is quite irregular, though it is 
ſometimes flat, and tending to an oval. The diſſinet 
parts of which it conſiſts are ſeldom above one twelfth 
of an inch in length; and they are all of the ſame 
colour in the ſame maſs, which is of a pale brown; 


among theſe are a great number of talcky flakes that 
are extremely bright, which are ſometimes intermixed 
with ſpangles of black and whitiſh talc ; but they are 
ſo uncommon, that brown and yellow may: be faid to 
be the true colours of the ſtone. When broken it ap- 
pears extremely beautiful; but it is ſo ſoft as not to be 
capable of a good poliſh, and therefore will not rea- 


diy ſtrike fire with-ſtee]. It is found in many parts of 
oe and Yorkfeire, and has been ſeen. on Hampftead 


zath. 


The Hard, Purpliſh, Brown STONE, . variegated 
with white and yellow, has a very rough, coarfe, un- 


even texture; but it is firm and hard, with a rough 
unequal ſurface. It is commonly found from ten to 
eighteen inches in diameter, and the ſhape always ap- 


proaches to round or oval, with a ſmoothneſs and flat- 
neſs on one fide. The colours are generally brown 
and white, or brown and yellow. The browniſh pur- 


ple parts make the ground, and conſiſt of conſiderably 


large pieces, that are perfectly opaque. Thoſe that 
are White and yellow are ſmaller, more bright, and in 
ſome degree tranſparent, they being compoſed of a 
mixture of cryſtal. and talc. It is a little bright when 


freſh, broken, and is. very og 3 for it will readily ſtrike 
þ | 


fire 


— 
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bles, but improperly; for they are no part o 
Stone itſelf, which is a diſtin& ſpecies, and different 
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fire with ſteel. It is common on the ſhore near Scar. 
borough, and has been ſometimes ſeen in the ſtreets of 
Za. i LES Eat 
The Hard Blueiſh Green STONE, variegated with 
white, is the moſt beautiful of the whole claſs. It is 
of a pretty firm, fine, but unequal texture; and in 
many places is looſe, irregular, and porous. The 
ſurface is very ſmooth ; the uſual fize is from three to 
four inches; and it is of a round or oval ſhape, but 
always flatted on one fide. 'The greeniſh particles, of 
which the Stone chiefly conſiſts, ' are all of a cryſtal. 
line ſubſtance debaſed with earth, and tinged with 
metalline particles. Its variegations are ſmall maſſes 
of white, conſiſting of cryſtal and talc, and debaſed 
with very little earth. Tt 1s very beautiful when bro. 


ken, and is extremely heavy and hard; but it will not 


admit of a perfect poliſh, becauſe its texture is a little 
orous : however, it readily ſtrikes fire with ſteel. It 

is found on the ſhores of Sy/ex, but is moſt common 

in Wales, and contains a pretty deal of copper. 
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Of STONES approaching to the Nature of Fin, 


"HE Yellowiſh White STONE, filled with peb- 
bles, commonly called the PuppinG-SToONE, 

is of various ſhapes, according to the various pebbles 
it contains. It has been by ſome ranked among 258 
the 


from all others. The ſementitious ſubſtance is an 
opaque Stone, of a very fine, cloſe, and firm texture, 
with a pretty ſmooth ſurface on the inſide, though in 
the maſſes it is frequently very rugged and unequal. 
In fize it is from that of a walnut to three or four feet 
in diameter, with ſome tendency to roundneſs. It is 


of a pale yellowiſh colour, and when broken the ſur- 


face is ſmooth, even, and flinty. It is pretty heavy 
and very hard, and conſequently will take a very beau- 
tiful poliſh. It will readily ſtrike fire with ſteel, _ 

ET han does 
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does not ferment with aqua fortis. The pebbles con- 
rained in it are of various kinds and ſizes, from that 
of a pin's head to the bigneſs of a walnut. It is 
found in many parts of England, particularly in Heri- 
firdſbire, and is uſed for the tops. of ſnuff-boxes and 
other toys. "$04, a >; 2, 
The Greyiſh White STONE, filled with pebbles, is 
finer and harder than the former, but is very opaque, 
and has an exceeding ſmooth gloſly ſurface, for it re- 
ſembles a ſmooth ſpatted pebble. It ſeldom exceeds 
ten inches in diameter, and its ſhape is almoſt always 
roundiſh all over. The pale greyiſh white colour 
often contains more of blue than pure white, and the 
ſurface is very ſmooth when' broken. When cut into 
thin pieces it 13 ſomewhat tranſparent, and is capable 
of a beautiful poliſh, It readily ſtrikes fire with ſteel, 
but will not ferment with aqua fortis. It is almoſt al- 
ways found in gravel-pits among flints and pebbles, 
and is uſed for ſnuff- boxes like the former. 
The Red STONE, filled with pebbles, is of the ſame 
nature with the two former, and 1s very opaque, with 
a pretty coarſe texture and a rugged ſurface. . It is 
found from ſix inches to four feet in diameter, and of 
very irregular ſhapes. The colour is a deep red, and 
ſometimes there are different ſhades in different parts 
of the ſame piece. When broken, it is ſcarce at all 
bright or gloſſy, and its fineneſs is generally in pro- 
portion to its colour, for it is greateſt where that is 
leaſt, It will readily. ſtrike fire with ſteel, but will 
not ferment with aqua fortis. The pebbles it contains 
are of various ſizes and kinds, and not ſo perfectly 
joined to the maſs as in the other ſpecies ; they are, 
however, not eaſily ſeparated from it, and therefore it 
is as fit for uſe as any of the former. It is common 
in Lincolnſhire, Derbyſhire, and Yorkſhire, but is ſeldom 
brought up to London. 3 
The Browniſh STONE, filled with pebbles, is of 
the ſame kind as the former, but is more impure and 
coarſe, It is perfectly dull and opaque, with a rough - 
harſh texture, but yet pretty firm; and the ſurface is 
rough, rugged, and unequal. It is from two. to five 
feet in diameter, and is of a very irregular ſhape, 
; | ESE © bb though 


_ - Hard, and capable of a very good poliſh. It readily 
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though it ſometimes ſhews a tendency to roundneſ,, 
The colour is always of a duſky brown, but in various 
degrees. It is not ſo heavy as the former, though it 
ſtrikes fire with ſteel. It contains very ſmall, as well 
as ſome large pebbles, which are generally a little flat. 
tiſh. It is common in Leiceſterſpire. 5 
The Fleſh- coloured STONE, filled with reddiſh 
impure cryſtalline nodules, is of a coarſe, harſh, looſe 
texture, and ſomewhat porous, with a rough irregular 
ſurface, It is found from four to twelve inches in dia. 
meter, and the ſhape is almoſt always flattiſh. It is 
3 ſo full of the maſſes it contains, that it is 
ard to find a ſpeck of the pure cement of the biynef 
of a pea. Its colour is a very pale whitiſh red, and 
the ſurface when broken is uneven without any gloſs, 
It ſtrikes fire with ſteel, though not without ſome dif. 
ficulty ; but does not ferment with aqua fortis. The 
nodules are all of the ſame kind, but of various fizes, 
from the bigneſs of a pin's head to an inch in diameter, 
'There is a great-number of them, and they lie in dif. 
ferent directions. Thoſe that are large are eaſily ſtruck 
out of the cement, leaving a pretty ſmooth cavity 
behind. Theſe nodules confift of a ſort of cryſtalline 
articles. This Stone is common in the fides of hills 
in Yorkſbire. 1 ? 
The Blueiſn Glittering STONE, filled with white 
impure cryſtalline nodules, is of a pretty coarſe, harſh, 
uneven, and irregular texture, with a rough ſurface; 
and 1s of various fizes, from one foot to four or five 
in diameter, and generally of a flattiſh ſhape. The 
colour is a deep dufky blue or lead colour, and there 
are many bright glittering ſpangles. The ſurface is 
roughtfh when broken, and it ſeems to be a-kin to 
ſome of the lime-ftones. It is very heavy, moderately 


ſtrikes fire with ſteel, and ferments a little with aqua 
fortis. The cryftalline maſſes are the ſame as thoſe 
in the former Stones, only they are without any co- 
lour. It is found in many parts of Leicefter/hire, as 
well as on the ſhore near Scarborough ; but is never 
put to any uſe. 11 55 
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The Whitiſh Green Beautiful STONE, filled with 
cryſtalline nodules, has-a pretty fine, cloſe, firm and 
bard texture, with a rugged unequal ſurface, without 
the leaſt gloſs or ' brightneſs ; and the cryſtalline no- 


Its fize is from two inches to two feet in diameter, and 


ſh to round or oval, The colour is a pale whitiſh grey, 
fe megularly tinged with a very beautiful green; though 
ar it is not diffufed through the whole Stone, but appears 


in the form of ſpecks and clouds, It has a rough and 
wrinkled ſurface when broken, without the leaft tranſ- 
parency; and in breaking of it the, nodules get out 


exceed the ſize of a ſmall pea. They are outwardly 
of a very deep green, but within are white and opaque. 
They conſiſt of a tabulated ſpar, and the green co- 
lour is owing to the maſs in which they are included. 
This. Stone is moderately. heavy and pretty hard; but 
it will not take a good poliſh, nor yet ftrike fire with 
feel without difficulty. It is found on the ſhores of 
Minorca, and now and then on the Exgliſb coaſt. 

The Brittle, Pale, Red STONE, variegated with 
white veins, and containing red nodules, is the ſofteſt 
and moſt brittle of this clais, with a coarſe looſe tex- 
ture, and a rough irregular ſurface. It is of various 
ſzes, for it has been found from one to thirty inches, 


6 and is always flattiſh, The red colour. is different in 
be different maſſes, it being ſometimes of a brick colour, 
6 while other parts are of a pale fleſh. When broken, 


it is in many places perfectly ſpungy, without the leaſt 
brightneſs, except in the white veins, which are not 


y many. The red nodules are from the ſize of a pin's 
nl head to that of a hazle nut, and conſiſt of the ſame 
3 ſubſtance as the Stone itſelf. The Stone is not proof 
{WW gainſt water, and will ſcarce give fire with fleel. 
0 


It is common in the ſhores about Scarborough. 


dules generally ſtand pretty far out of their cement. 
its hape is generally flattiſh, ſeldom inclining either 


of their places, leaving cavities behind. They are 
generally ſmooth, but not gloſſy; and they ſeldom 
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224 The NATURAL HISTORY of 
HAP. xxx. 
Of Fliny STONES. 


TY HE Common FLINT is a ſtone univerſall 
known, and of a very fine compact texture 
with a ſurface that is generally rough and rugoeq 
with various protuberances. 'The fize is different 
from an inch to two or three feet in diameter. The 
ſhape is extremely irregular, it being in pravel-pits o 
the form of a common pebble ; but in chalk, where it 
is found in greater plenty, it is met with in all ſhape, 
It is always covered with a white cruſt, which ! 
fometimes very thin, and ſometimes one fixth of 2 
inch thick. It confiſts of cryſtal, debaſed with a large 
mixture of white earth, of the clay kind. The ſub 
Nance of this ſtone is uniform and equal, and is ge 
nerally blackiſh, though fometimes grey. When tro 
ken it is of a fine even gloſſy ſurface, is ſemi- tranſpa- 
rent, and will bear a fine poliſh. It is met with ir 
all countries, and is put to various uſes. 

The White Flinty STONE is pretty fine, with: 
| ſmooth compact texture, and a ſmooth ſurface, on 
it is furrowed with ſhallow wrinkles, Tt is generally 
roundiſh, but ſometimes oblong, and its ſize is from 
half an inch to eighteen inches in diameter. The 
colour is uniform throughout, which is always white, Ml in 
with a ſinall blueiſh caſt, It is not equally pure, nor for 
of the ſame degree of tranſparency ; for ſome reſem- It. 
ble the white cornelian, and others the common Wl 1 
ground of agate. The coat is ſometimes alittle reddiſh, ¶ be. 
but is more commonly grey, or of a greyiſh brown, 
When broken it appears to have a fine even flinty ſar- An. 
face; and, as it is very hard, it will bear a good poliſh, Wi fur 
It will readily ſtrike fire with ſteel, but will not fer- ab. 
ment with aqua fortis. This is a common Stone in * 
many parts of England. F bly 
The Red Flinty. STONE is of a very fine firm Wh an 
texture, with a ſurface not ſo even as the former ; for [pc 
it has deeper wrinkles, and often many prominences I An. 
and cavities in different parts. It is generally roundiſh, WJ Wi 
and from an inch to three inches in diameter. It is n 

* naturally | 


*% 


naturally uniform, being without ſpots, clouds, or 
freaks, and its colour is very fine, but it is of diffe- 
rent degrees of red in different Stones, as well as of 
different degrees of purity. It has ſometimes ſmall, 
whitiſh, opaque ſpots, and ſome are brighter and more 
tranſparent than others. It often nearly. reſembles 


ph the different cornelians, and has generally a whitiſh 
en coat, with a ſmall mixture of aſh-colour, or yellowiſh 
T brown. When broken, it appears to have a flinty ſur- 
de, is very hard, and capable of a good poliſh, It 
ein frikes fire readily with ſteel, but will not ferment with 
m Lu fortis. It is very common in our gravel-pits, 
nad many of the ſeals ſold for cornelian are made 
gy therewith, F 
he Yellow Flinty STONE is of a very fine even 
ub texture, and 1s extremely firm ; but the ſurface is rough 
ge. und irregular, it being. full of wrinkles and other in- 
70 equalities, and the ſhape is generally rugged and un- 
ba. £qual. The ſize is from one inch to ſeven in diameter, 
in nd it conſiſts of cryſtal, debaſed with a yellow earth, 
to which it owes its colour. They are ſometimes of a 
h ail deep yellow, and ſometimes 1nclinzng to a whitiſh grey. 
ny reſembles the yellow cornelian, and is often equal 
s che fineſt Stones of that kind; but is ſometimes 
om \ubje& to imperceptible flaws, which will make it fly 
he to pieces when broken. However, the ſurfaces are 
te, ine and gloſſy, and it is more tranſparent than the 
nor former : as it is very hard, it will take a fine poliſh. 
m- |t readily ſtrikes fire with ſteel, but will not ferment. 
on WW with aqua fortis. It is not very common, but has 
lu, been found on Hampftead Heath. | 
vn. The Blueiſh Flinty STONE is of a pretty ſmooth 
ar- and cloſe texture, with a rough irregular wrinkled 
lb. furface and a very uncertain ſhape. It is generally 


about two inches in diameter, and is not of ſo ſimple 
a colour as the former; for it is of different degrees of 
blue in the different parts, ſome of which are deep, 
and others approaching to white, appearing in clouds, 
ſpots, and ſhort lines. It is without cavities or cracks, 
and its outer coat is of various colours, but generally 


it is of a blueiſh brown, and ſometimes very thick and 
L 5 yellow, 
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with a white and chalk-like appearance; ſometimes 
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r HE Stone called PEBBLE CRYSTAL has 2 mc 


226 -The NATURAL HISTORY of 
yellow. It is pretty hard, will take a good poli. 
and freely ſtrike fire with ſteel. It is 2 Ge 
gravel-pits. n 9 

The Greeniſn Flinty STONE is not fo cloſe and 
compact as the former, nor yet ſo fine, though the ſur- 


face is pretty ſmooth and even. It is generally of x foul 
roundiſh or oblong ſhape, and from half an inch to it 
two inches in diameter. It is always of the ſame co- on | 
lour, without either fpot or cloud, which is of a deep the 
duſky and ſomewhat blueiſh green. It is ſometimes ing 
of the colour of green jaſper, but has a coarſe look, um 
as it contains a great deal of earth. The coat is lar 
generally thick and white, and ſometimes of a'blueiſh It 
duſky grey. When broken the ſurface is even, and fre 
as it is very hard, it will bear a good poliſh, It rea- znC 
dily ſtrikes fire with ſteel, but will not ferment with bf 
aqua fortis. It is not very common, and conſequently Los 
is but ſeldom found. b ; a 
s $ 2 F 2 | bod - f qu 
CHAP: XXX 0 


Of STONES that outwardh appear like PEBBLES. Will K 


a very ſmooth equal texture, it being in reality Wl ftr 
nothing elſe but Cryſtal in this form. It is free from. for 
all mixtures, and is found from the ſize of a pin's head in 
to twelve inches in diameter. It is generally pretty 

round, though ſometimes not without irregularities. Wh lin 
on the ſurface; and is ſometimes flattiſh. It has rec 
a cloſe firm texture, is pretty heavy, and as tranſpa- co 
rent as water, It is very hard, is capable of a very gr 
high poliſh, and when broken is very bright and © 
glittering. It ſtrikes fire with ſteel, but does not fer. th 
ment with aqua fortis. They are found almoſt in al! de 


parts of the world; but are moſt common in America, Wl th 


where they are very large, and are generally known- ar 
here by the name of Brafl. Pebbles. They are found: WM fo 
in that country on the banks of rivers,” as well as in WW 13 


Germany, Htaly, and France. They are alſo met with WW g. 
| in 
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in England; but their fize is very ſmall. SpeRtacles 


k zre made with this ſtone. 4 
k The Purple, Half-tranſparent, Cryſtalline STONE, 
Fi has a rough uneven texture, but is very firm, with a 
1 ſmooth ſurface ; it is generally between an inch and 
4 four inches in diameter, and of a roundiſh ſhape, a 
%o WY little flatted. It is of an unpleaſant yellowiſh white 
9 on the outſide, but is pretty heavy, and when broken. 
a the colour is a reddiſh purple, very bright and glitter- 
5 ing. The colour is not uniform, but appears ſome- 
N tines in blotches, and fometimes in veins, in fach 
be large quantities, that they ſeem to tinge the whole maſs. 
h lt is not quite ſo hard as' the former, but will ſtrike 
de with ſteel. This is found in rivers and gravel-pits, 


and has been brought from Germany and Bohemia, It 
b faid alſo to have been met with in gravel-pits near 
London, | 11 

The Snow-white, Opaque, Cryſtalline STONE, is 
of a very ſmooth, firm, and cloſe texture; with a 
ſmooth even furface : its ſize is generally between a. 
quarter of an inch and two inches, and though it is 
ſometimes round, it is more frequently oval and flat-- 
th, It is as white as chalk on the outſide, is pretty 
heavy, and when broken the colour is bright and 
ſining, and as white as ſnow. It conſiſts of a ho- 
1 f ſubſtance, and is extremely hard. It freely. 


ty ikes fire with ſteel, but will not ferment with aqua 
m. fortis. . It will take a very fine poliſh, and is common 
din the gravel- pits of Norfolk. | 0 

ty The Opa ue, Whitiſh, Reddiſh or Yellowiſh Cryſtal... 
es line STONE, commonly known by the name of the _ 


red, . white, and yellow ſparry Pebble, is the moſt 
common Stone we have. It conſiſts of a rough irre- 
gular and opaque ſubſtance, which is pretty frm and 
compact in its texture, with a pretty ſmooth ſurface, 
though often full of cracks, which ſometimes penetrate 
deep into the body of the Stone. It is met with from 
the ſize of a pea to ſix or ſeven inches in diameter, 
and is inclinable to a roundiſh ſhape, though it is 
ſometimes flattiſh, eſpecially on one ſide. The colour 
is much the ſame without and within, and it is irre- 
galarly tinged with — Theſe are ſome- 
| | * times 
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times uniform throughout the whole ſubſtance of the 


Stone, but ſometimes appear in ſpots, blotches, and 


irregular veins. It has a little brightneſs when broken 
and appears to be of a looſe texture. They are to 
be met with in gravel-pits and other places all over 
the kingdom. 5 2 | 

The Yellowiſh, White, Spungy STONE, has ſome. 
what of the nature of ſand-ſtones hewn out of quarries, 
inſomuch that it might be miſtaken for a fragment 
of that kind. The texture is coarſe, but pretty firm, 
though there are ſmall cavities that give it ſome reſem- 
blance of a ſponge ; the ſurface alſo has the ſame ap. 

arance, and 1t 1s generally from half an inch to two 
inches in diameter. It is pretty heavy, and more or 
leſs of a yellowiſh white, without the leaſt brightneſs, 
It is compoſed of an irregular cryſtalline matter, de- 
baſed with a mixture of a whitiſh and yellowiſh opaque 
ſubſtance. Though it is pretty hard, it will not eafily 
ſtrike fire with ſteel, . nor does. it ferment with aqua 
fortis. When examined with a microſcope it appears 
to be a petrified ſponge, for there are more cavities 
than ſolid matter. | 35 

The Hard, Porous, Whitiſn, Cryſtalline STONE has 
a rough cavernous and ſpongy ſurface ; but it has not 
ſo many pores on the inſide as the former kind. There 
are veins on the outſide, diſperſed in an irregular man- 
ner, of different breadths, and often interwoven with 


each other; likewiſe. they all ſtand. up in ridges above 


the ſarface of the Stone. Sometimes the pores on the 
inſide are wanting, which renders the texture the more 
firm; it is from one inch to fix in diameter, and 


4 * of a flattiſh ſhape, though ſomewhat roundiſh, 
t 


is naturally white, and ſometimes has a mixture of 
faint red, or pale yellow. It is pretty heavy, very hard, 
and is gloſſy when broken, eſpecially in its veins, 
which are more cloſe and compact than the reſt of the 
maſs; It ſtrikes fire with ſteel,” but will not ferment 
with aqua fortis. _ 33 5 
The Greyiſh, White, Opaque STONE, is of a very 
cloſe texture, with a ſmooth even ſurface; - but it 13 
ſubject to cracks of various ſizes, and is from an inch 


to a foot in diameter, ſometimes roundiſh, and ſome- 


times 
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times flat but in this laſt caſe it is always ſubje& to 


ſuperficial cracks. It is perfectly "opaque and dull 


when broken, though it conſiſts of an uniform cryſtal- 
line ſubſtance, debaſed by a mixture of white and 
grey clay. It is very heavy, pretty hard, and will 
readily ftrike fire with ſteel, This, as well as the two 
former, is common in gravel-pits, | 

The Brittle, White, Sandy STONE, is of a very 
looſe brittle texture, with a pretty ſmooth regular ſur- 
face, though it is ſomewhat rough to the touch; the 


ſhape is irregular, though generally flattiſn, and the 


ſize is from one to twelve inches in diameter. It is 
pretty heavy, and when broken appears of a bright 
glittering white, It conſiſts of a great deal of pure 
white ſand, to which it may be reduced, and it breaks 
with the ſlighteſt blow into a great number of pieces, 
It is readily penetrated by water, which will paſs thro? 
it 3 It will not ferment with aqua fortis. It 
is not very common, but has been found in the gravel- 
pits of Northamptonſhire. | 

The White Cryſtalline STONE, with yellow ſpecks, 
is by ſome called the Worm-ſeed Stone. It is of a 
pretty hard compact texture, and generally has a 
{ſmooth ſurface, though ſometimes there are irregular 
cavities, - It is of a roundiſh or oblong ſhape, and 
thicker at the middle than at the edges. It is com- 


monly about three or four inches in diameter, and the 


colour is generally white, though it has ſometimes a 
pale brown caſt. The ſpecks are about the breadth of 
a ſmall pin's head, and are of a very bright pale yel- 
low, by which  charaQeriſtic it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from all other Stones. 'The colour is dull on the out- 
hide, but bright and glittering when broken; and it 
conſiſts of a large angular grit, extremely well united. 
It ſtrikes fire with ſteel ; but does not ferment with aqua 
fortis. Ic is common in Yor#fire, and is ſometimes 
found in the gravel-pits near London. | 
Whitiſh, Brown, Dull STONE, is ſofter than any 
of the former, and yet the texture is pretty even and 
regular. It is generally above a foot in diameter, and 
its ſhape is always broad and flat, with deep longitu- 


dinal cracks on the ſurface, which are croſſed with 
ſome 
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ſome that are ſmaller. It is of a very pale brown, 
and has ſometimes a. faint yellowiſh or reddiſh tinge. 
The ſurface is dull and opaque, and when broken is 
Ain z full of cracks, the largeſt. of which are often 
lled up with cryſtals, 'which look very bright and 

_ glittering. It is pretty heavy, and is harder. in ſome. 
laces than others. It is found in many parts of Eng- 
had, and particularly on Hampftead Heath, very. deep, 
in the ground. It ſometimes contains large pieces of 
petrified wood, which are fo ſtony that they cannot be 
perceived, except by the knots, ' 1 ph 
The ' Blueiſh, White, Hard, Cryſtalline STONE, 

is not of a very fine ſtructure, but firm and cloſe, 
with a ſmooth ſurface. It is generally from three to 
ten inches in diameter, and of a flattiſh. ſhape, ſome. 
what approaching to roundnefs,. It is of a dull light: 
lead colour on the outſide, but when broken is bright: 
and gloſſy, and the thin pieces are a little tranſparent. 
It is very heavy, will take a fine poliſh, and readily. 
ſtrikes fire with Reel... It is very common on the ſhores. 
of Haly, France, and England, 5 
The Browniſh, White, Hard, Shining STONE, is 
pretty coarſe, but very firm, and has a rough irregu- 
Fir ſurface. It is about fix or ſeven inches in diame- 
ter, though ſometimes much fmaller, and at other. 
times extremely large. It is of a dufky white on the 
outſide, with a. ſmall. mixture of pale brown; but 
when broken, it is bright and glittering, with an un- 
equal ſurface.. It conſiſts of a grit with blunt angles, 
together with roundiſh bright particles, cemented to- 
ther with a ſubſtance nearly as bright. It is ſome-- 
times full of black and preen ſpecks, of the fize of 
very ſmall grains of ſand, It is pretty heavy, and 
capable of a good poliſh ; but it will not ftrike fire 
with ſteel. It ferments violently with aqua fortis, 
which diſcovers its nature, which 1s that of conſiſting. 
pretty much of ſpar... It is found in DerbyPpire. 
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Of. C, PEBBLE-STONES. + 


HE Yellowiſh Green PEBBLE, with a blaeifh: 
White cruft, is of a fine cloſe texture, and the 
furface, though regular, is a little wrinkled.” The ſhape- 
is roundiſh or oblong, and the ſize from one to five 
inches in diameter, It has commonly a large nucleus 
in the center, incloſed in a broad coat, which is co-- 
yered with a very thin cruſt. The nucleus is of a. 
greyiſh yellow, ſometimes perfectly blended together, 
md ſometimes irregularly mixed in the form of clouds. 
or large ſpots, There are often white opaque ſpots. 
diſperſed here and there, and the nucleus approaches. 
to pure flint. The coat next to it is of a Blueiſh White, 
and of a ſomewhat coarſer texture. The external! 
cruſt is of a whiter colour, and is of the ſame ſub-- 
ſtance, only there is a greater mixture of earth. When: 
broken it has a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, and the nucleus: 
pretty tranſparent. It is very hard, will bear a» 
good poliſh, and ftrikes fire with ſteel. It is found: 
in the gravel-pits in Northamptonſhire, and ſometimes-. 
in thoſe near Landon; however, when found, it is of. 
no value. , | | oY SY 

The Whitiſh, Grey, and ReddHh Coated PEBBLE, 
with a yellow centre, is more beautiful than the for- 
mer, and has a fine cloſe texture, with a pretty even 
ſurface, though full of wrinkles. It is of a flattiſn 
round thape,. and the common ſize is about three inches 
in diameter. It is compoſed of a large nucleus, which, 
is the principal part of the ſtone, and is of a deep, 
bright yellow, and pretty tranſparent. It is ſome- 
times marked with roundiſh white ſpots, from the 
bigneſs of a pin's head to that of a pea, and is ſur- 
1unded with a coat of a pale greyiſh white, of a 
fiinty ſubſtance, which ſometimes receives the matter 
of the nucleus into itſelf-in the form of clouds, max- 
ing a broad undulated line. This is generally covered 
with a red coat, and that with the external cruſt, which 
confiſts of a great quantity of earth; When broken it 
has a gloſſy ſurface, and is hard enough to —_— 
42 poliſh. 
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liſh, It is very common on Hampſtead Heath, and 
in many other places. = 

The White, Black, Brown, and Straw-coloured 
PEBBLE, with a yellow nucleus, is a very beautiful 
ſtone, and of a fine texture. It is generally of a 
roundiſh or oval ſhape, and ſeldom exceeds three 
inches in diameter. 'The nucleus is large, and is the 
principal part of the ſtone. It is ſurrounded with 
everal coats, which. refemble the zones of the onyx. 
The; nucleus is very bright, and pretty tranſparent, 
and of a deep but not bright yellow. It is fome- 
times of. the ſame colour throughout, and has clouds 
of a different yellow and flint colour, alſo opaque 
ſpecks of a paliſh white, and ſometimes likewiſe the 
centre is tranſparent cryſtal. The nucleus is uſually 
ſurrounded with a narrow black circular line, and 
is covered with a coat of a paler yellow than the 
nucleus, and that by another of an opaque white ; the 
next is of a pale brown, beſides which there are four 
or five others of the ſame colours placed alternately. 
Theſe are all covered with a blueiſh cruſt, but ſome- 
times with a whitiſh, and always greatly wrinkled. 
When broken, the ſurface is gloſſy and pretty tranſ- 
parent, is very hard, and will bear a good poliſh. It 
ſtrikes fire with ſteel, but will not ferment with aqua 
fortis. It is common on Hampſtead Heath. 

The Whitiſh, Blueiſh, and Brown PEBBLE, with 
a dull brown nucleus, has a cloſe firm texture, with 
an even ſurface, only it is wrinkled. It is generally 
of a roundiſh or oval ſhape ſomewhat flatted, and 
the ſize .is from one to five inches in diameter, 
The nucleus is pretty large, of a deepiſh brown, and 
of a pretty fine texture, but not very tranſparent or 
bright. It is commonly ſurrounded with a broad 
whatiſh - coat, then with a. narrower of the ſame co- 
lour as the nucleus; after that is a third of the ſame 
ſubſtance with the inner coat, and theſe are covered 
by one of a blueiſh colour, of a more flinty texture 
than the other part of the Stone, over which there is 
a cruſt like the reſt, but more earthy, When broken 
the ſurface is very bright and gloſſy, and as it is pretty 


hard, 
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hard, it will bear a good poliſh. It is common on 
Hampſtead 'Heath, and in the gravel- pits about London. 

The PEBBLE, with white and brown coats, and a 
ſnining brown nucleus, is a very pure and beautiful 
Stone, and has a fine cloſe texture, with the common 
wrinkled ſurface of other Pebbles. It is 9 of 


a round or oval form a little flatted, and commonly 
four or five inches in diameter. The nucleus is very 
large and oblong, and of a deep bright pleaſant brown. 
It is tranſparent, though ſometimes ſubject to whitiſh 
ſpecks. It is ſurrounded with a coat of a milky white, 


ſometimes mixed with a little pearly blue; and next 


to that is one of the ſame colour with the nucleus, 
only it is not ſo tranſparent nor bright. Over this is 
the cruſt that covers the whole, and in general it is 
not inferior to an 
bright gloſſy ſurface, and where thin is pretty tranſ- 
parent; it is extremely hard, capable of a fine poliſh, 
and will ſtrike fire with ſteel. © It is found in gravel- 
pits, but is not ſo common as the former. 
The PEBBLE, with white, brown and yellow coats, 
with a ſmall browniſh yellow nucleus, has a fine cloſe 
texture, with the wrinkled ſurface of other Pebbles. 
It is commonly roundiſh or oval, and the common ſize 
is about an inch in diameter. The nucleus is about 
as big as a ſmall nutmeg, and is ſurrounded by a 
coat of a dull opaque, impure. white, and that with 
one of a pale whitiſh brown; the next is of a 
red or fleſh-colour, , and the fourth of a blackiſh brown. 
The outer cruſt is a pale yellow, and as thick as any 
of the xeſt, The nucleus is pretty bright, but has 
little or no tranſparency; however, this Stone, as well 
as all others, is ſubject to ſome varieties. It is very 


1 


hard, will bear a fine poliſh, and readily ſtrikes fire 


with, ſteel. It is pretty common in the gravel-pits 
bout London, and might be put to good uſes by the 
a pidarles- i 1 «© $2248) ” 
The PEBBLE, with greyiſh white, pale brown, and 
reddiſh - coats, with a {mall brown nucleus, is of a 
very fine cloſe texture, and has the wrinkled ſurface 
common to other Pebbles. The ſhape is roundiſh or 
oval, and is commonly four or five inches in * 
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The nucleus is uſually of the ſize of a nutmeg, and 
of a deep brown colour. This is covered with a coat 
of a pale whitiſh grey, and that by another that is of 
the like but thinner, and next to theſe there are gene- 
rally four or five of the ſame colour as the nucleus, 
and others of a very pale whitiſh brown alternately 
diſpoſed. It is more tranſparent than moſt other Peb- 
bles, and when broken has a flinty ſurface; it is 
very hard, will bear a good poliſh, and ſtrikes fire 
with ſteel. It is common in the gravel-pits on Hanp- 
flead Heath. * 20 ena 72 
The PEBBLE with yellow, red, and blueiſh white 
coats, with a reddiſh brown nucleus, is of an exceed. 
ing 'fine firm texture, and is not ſo wrinkled on the 
ſurface as moſt of the other kinds. It is of a roundih 
flattiſh ſhape, and commonly about 'three inches in 
diameter; the nucleus is pretty large, of a very fine 
texture, and pretty bright and tranſparent. It is of a 
pale red, and is incloſed in a coat of a fine pearl. 
colour or blueiſh white, which is pure, bright, and 
tranſparent; next to this is a fine red coat, and after 
that ſeveral pearl - coloured and red coats alternately 
aced; over theſe there are three or four coats of a 
pale yellow, and the outer eruſt is of a pale blueiſ 
colour. It is more tranſparent than moſt other Pebbles, 
and when broken has an even ſurface; it is very hard, 
will bear the higheft poliſh, and readily ſtrikes fire 
with ſteel. It is common is the gravel-pirs about Ken- 
Argton, and many other places. It is in ſome uſe with 
our lapidaries. * . Ne * F 2154 
The PEBBLE, with white, orange, brown, and 
dufky yellow coats; and a brown nucleus, is of a very 
fine cloſe texture, with a wrinkled ſurface, like the reſt 
of the Pebbles. It is of roundifh or oval ſhape, and 
from one to three inches in diameter, The nuelevs 1s 
mall, and the coat that immediately ſurrounds it is of 
aà clear white, The next to that is orange, and then 
there are eight or ten of different colours, compoſed 
of brown or yellow, after which are colours of a duſky 


white, with a fine orange- eolour between them. The 


whole is very pure, bright and tranſparent; though 
it is fubject to many variations. When: broken it * 
A 4 a fine 
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a ſine gloſſy ſurface, is extremely hard, and conſe- 
nently will bear a very fine poliſh, It is common in 
the gravel-pits on Hampfead Heath, and in many 
other places about London. ATE K FR 
The PEBBLE, with whitiſh, browniſh, and yel- 
lowiſh coats, and a brown nucleus, is of a more coarſe 
texture than any of the former, though pretty firm 
and hard. The ſurface is more ſmooth than that 
of. other Pebbles, and is generally pretty round, 
and between two and three inches in diameter. 'The 
nucleus ſeldom exceeds the ſize of a horſe-bean, and 
is ſurrounded by an irregular undulated coat, com- 
poſed of others that are narrow; next to this are three 
or four others, which are compoſed partly of a very 
deep brown, with ſome that are yellowiſh, and others 
of a duſky pale blue. They have all a mean appear- 
ance, and are perfectly opaque. They are very ſcarce, 
and are of no value; | 
The PEBBLE, with yellowiſh, brown, and aſh- 
coloured coats, and a blueiſh white large nucleus, is a 
very beautiful ſtone, and has a fine firm texture with 
a wrinkled ſurface. It is generally roundiſh, and 
from one to four inches in diameter. The nucleus is 
large and very beautiful, and fometimes makes the 
principal part of the ſtone. It is of an exceeding 


- fine texture, and very bright and tranſparent, ap- 


proaching to a white cornelian. It is of the colour 
of 25 with a blueiſh white, which is often debaſed 
with elouds, ſpots, and veins of an opaque white. 
This is ſurrounded with a yellowiſh brown coat that 
is clear and tranſparent, and then there is another of 
a pale aſh-coloured grey as fine as the former: theſe 
are ſurrounded with the outer cruft, which is of a 
blueiſh or aſh colour; however, the coats and the 
ſtones are met with in different proportions. It is 
more tranſparent than any of the reſt, is very hard, 
will take a fine poliſh, and ftrike fire with fteel. It 
is common in the gravel-pits on Hampftead Heath, 

and about Wind/or. | n | 
The PEBBLE, with flefh-colonred, brown, and 
blueiſh white coats, and a fine large white nucleus, 
has a fine, cloſe and firm texture, and the ſurface . 
| | | only 
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only ſome light. wrinkles ; the ſhape is roundiſh or 
oval, and generally about two or three inches in dia- 
meter. The nucleus is oblong, and not ſo blue as 
that of the former, but is as fine, bright and tranſ- 
parent. It is encompaſſed with a great number of 
coats of a pale brown, blueiſh white, and a pale 
white light red placed alternately, and covered with 
a whitiſh cruſt, They ſeem all to be of an equal de- 
gree of brightneſs and tranſparency ; but it is ſubje& 
to great variations. It is hard enough to ſtrike fire 
with ſteel, and will bear a very fine poliſh. It is 
common in the gravel-pits of Hertfordſbire, and is 
. uſed in London to make tops for ſnuti-boxes, 
'The PEBBLE, with red, fleſh-coloured and yellow 
coats, and a white nucleus, is a fine beautiful Stone, 
and of a very cloſe texture, with a wrinkled ſurface 
like that of other Pebbles. Ir is generally roundiſh, 
though ſometimes oblong, and is commonly about 
three inches in diameter. The nucleus is commonly 
pretty large and opaque, though of a very fine tex- 
ture, and is frequently full of coarſe roundiſh white 
_ ſpots. This is commonly encompaſſed by a thin 
bright red coat, and that by one of a beautiful bright 
ellow, next to which there is another of a fleſh-co- 
our, and then four, five, or fix others of the ſame 
colours, but not placed in an alternate order. They 
. are all very bright, and more tranſparent than the 
nucleus. When broken, the ſurface is fine and ſmooth, 
is very hard, and will take an elegant poliſh, as 
well as ſtrike fire with ſteel. It is common in the 
gravel- pits on Hampftead Heath. _ 1 
The PEBBLE, with very thin, numerous, brown 
and yellow, coats, and a greyiſh white nucleus, is of 
an exceeding fine cloſe texture, with a ſurface not fo 
much wrinkled. as in other Pebbles. . It is- generally 
of a roundiſh ſhape, and from one to four inches in 
diameter. The nucleus is large and of a fine texture, 
but not quite ſo tranſparent as the reſt of the Stone. 
The grey and the white are ſometimes diſtin&, and at 
- Others blended together; but is ſubje& to ſmall grey 
opaque ſpots. 'The coats are many. in number, but 
only of a pale browniſh yellow and a duſky os 
2: | colour 
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colour placed alternately: They are bright, beau- 
tiful, very tranſparent, and covered with white opaque 


dull cruſts. It has a gloſſy ſurface when broken, is 


very hard, will bear a fine poliſh, and will ftrike 


fire with ſteel. It is common among gravel in Hert- 


fordjp1 res | 


The PEBBLE, with brown, yellow and white coats, 
and a greyiſh white nucleus, is of a fine cloſe texture, 


with a rugged wrinkled ſurface; is generally oblong 


The nucleus is ſometimes no bigger than a horſe-bean, 
though the Pebble be large; and yet it is ſometimes 


an inch broad in ſmaller. The ſurface is gloſſy, 
but very opaque, encompaſſed by many fine regular 
coats of a fine deep brown, a very pale yellow with 
2 little mixture of brown, and a fine white. The 


brown is next to. the nucleus, and the other colours 
are placed alternately, but tinged more than one at a 


time. Its ſurface is gloſſy when broken, and, as it is 


very hard, will bear a good poliſh, and ftrike fire 
with ſteel. It is common on Hampſtead Heath, and 
in the gravel-pits about Mington. | 

The PEBBLE, with white, grey, and fleſh-coloured 
coats, and a very white nucleus, is of an even cloſe 


fat roundiſh ſhape, from two to three inches in dia- 


of different thickneſſes .and different colours. When 


is ſo hard as to be capable of a poliſh, and 


about London. 


low coats, and a browniſh white nucleus, is one of 
the coarſeſt of this kind; but the texture is hard and 
compact, and the ſurface is not ſo wrinkled as many 
others; however, there are ſeveral prominences and 
cavities, which render the ſhape irregular, though it 
k generally ſomewhat oblong. It is from one to four 


inches 


and flattiſh, and from one inch to five in diameter. 


texture, with a very rough wrinkled ſurface, and a 
meter. The nucleus is. of various ſizes, from the 
bigneſs of a pea to that of a walnut, and is of a fine 
texture, but opaque and dull, as are all the other co- | 
lours. It is irregularly ſurrounded with many coats 
broken, it has a ſmooth but not a gloſſy ſurface, and 
inkes fire with ſteel. It is common in the gravel-pits 


The PEBBLE, with brown, ferruginous, and yel- 
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inches in diameter; and the nucleus is ſometimes ſo 
ale, that it is almoſt white. It is encompaſſed with 
Faur or five coats, whoſe colours are very good: that 
next the nucleus is of a ruſty-coloured brown, the 
next to that pale brown; after which is another of a 
ruſty brown, then one of a deep yellow; the next is 
brown, and then comes the cruſt, which is of a pale 
whitiſh, grey. It appears rough when broken, and is 
ſo hard as to ſtrike fire with ſteel. It is not very com- 
mon, though it has been met with in different places. 
The PEBBLE, with brown and grey coats, and a 
blueiſh nucleus, is of a very ſine firm texture, with a 
ſmooth ſurface, and not ſo. much wrinkled as many 
others. The ſhape is oblong, and from one to three 
inches in diameter. The nucleus is of a pure flinty 
ſubſtance, ſometimes of the ſame uniform colour, but 
more frequently veined or ſpotted: with a lighter or 
darker colour of the ſame kind. This is encompaſſed 
with a ſine deep brown coat, which is very bright; 
and that is ſucceeded by one of an aſh-colour, as 
bright as the nucleus. The cruſt is next to theſe, 
which is pretty thick. It has ſomewhat more of a 
tranſparency than moſt of this kind; and as it is ex- 
tremely hard, it is capable of a good poliſh. It is 
met with in ſome parts of Hertfordſbire. 
The PEBBLE, with thick, whatiſh, and red coats, 
and a grey nucleus, is of a very fine texture, but the 
ſurface is rough, irregular, and deeply wrinkled. Its 
ſhape generally tends to roundiſh, and it is moſt com- 
monly an inch and a half in diameter. The nucleus 
is hard, bright, gloſſy, and tranſparent; the next coat 
is uſually red, with a little mixture of ruſty brown, 
and is not ſo tranſparent as the other parts of the ſtone; 
next to this is a coat of a blueiſh white or pearl co- 
lour, very bright; after this comes the cruſt, which is 
thick, coarſe, of a very bright white, and of a looſe 
ſtony. ſubſtance, . This is the common appearance of 
the ſtone, and ſometimes the coats are more numerous. 
It 1s very. bagd, the ſubſtance being flinty, and capable 
of the higheſt poliſh,. It is not common; but has 
been found in Northampronſbire; and near * 
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in diameter, and the nucleus is ſurrounded with ma 
white, fleſh-coloured, and red cruſts, beautifully dif- 


poſed, but not always alternately ; though that next 
it is generally red, and they all together have a very 


fine effect. This ſtone is generally very bright and 


face; it is very hard, and will bear a ſine poliſn. It 
5 very common on Hamfead Heath. 


wrinkled, and is of a roundiſh or oblong ſhape, but 


fleſh-cotour; and alſo of a ſomewhat dark yeHow. It 
i often debaſed with ſmall coarſe ſpots, and perhaps 
more than any other. When broken, it is of a fine 
gloſſy ſurface; is extremely hard, and capable of a 
very fine poliſh, N e . 

The PEBBLE, with white, yellow, fleſh-coloured, 
and red. coats, and a iſh blue nucleus, is un- 
doubtedly the moſt beautiful of the Exgliſb Pebbles, 
for it comes up to the German Agates. The texture 


roundiſh or oblong, and from three to four inches in 
diameter. The nucleus is pretty large, and ſome- 
times round, but more commonly oval. It is of a 
very fine texture, with a gloſſy ſurface, and in thin 


ueiſh green, which is ſometimes ſo dark as to appear 


viſe ſometimes of ſo bright a green, that it is not in- 
ferior to the green jaſper. The coats are fine, and 
beautifully dilp 


ve all bright and tranſparent. - Some are of a bogs 
wy & W. te, 
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The PEBRLR, with white, fleſn- colour, and 7 
red coats, and a blueiſn white nucleus, is of a fine 


cloſe even texture, with a very rugged wrinkled ſur- 
face, and a roundiſh ſhape. It is not above two inches 


tranſparent, and when broken has a ſmooth gloſſy ſur- 


| Nins. 

The PEBBLE, / with brown, yellow, and fleſn-co- 
loured coats, and a greyiſh blue nucleus, is of an ex- 

ceeding fine ſmooth texture, with a ſurface a little 


2 little flatted, and ſeldom more than three inches in 
diameter. The nucleus is very beautiful, bright and 
tranſparent. It is encompaſſed with many coats of a 
pale brown, and a fine red, which ſometimes. is of ' 
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is exceeding fine, ſmooth, and hard, with a ſurface - 
leſs wrinkled than moſt other kinds. The ſhape is 


2 quite tranſparent. It is generally of a deep 


almoſt black, and often of a duſky blue: it is like- - 


poſed like the zones of an onyx, and 
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white, others of a fine deep yellow, others of an 
agreeable pale. fleſh-colour, and others again of a 


bright deep red. The coats are very thin, and lie 


evenly throughout the whole ſubſtance of the ſtone; 
but the fleſh-colour and white are moſt commonly 
near the nucleus, and the yellow towards the ſurface: 
however, like moſt others, it is ſubject to great varie. 
ties. It is more tranſparent than any 4 45 Pebble, 
and when broken is of a fine even flinty ſurface, ca- 
pable of bearing the moſt perfect poliſh, - It is com- 
mon in many parts of England, in particular near 
' London in the road to Highgate, and formerly was in 
great plenty among the gravel in the foot-path from 
Pancras to Lentiſp- I aun. It is ſometimes uſed by our 
lapidaries; but not ſo much as it deſerve. 
The PEBBLE, with whitiſh, brown, and yellowiſh 
coats, and a fleſh-coloured nucleus, is of a fine and 
ſmooth texture, with a very firm, rough, unequal, 
thick cruſt, it being full of prominences and cavities, 
The ſhape is very irregular and uncertain, it being 
ragged and uneven in ſeveral parts, and looking more 
like a flint than a pebble. The ſize is from an inch 
to eight in diameter, and the nucleus is pretty large, 
with a ſhape like that of the ſtone itſelf. It is of 
an agreeable fleſn- colour, with a {light tinge of blue, 
and the coats are not above three or four in number, 
which are of a fine deep brown, a duſky white, and a 
pale and darkiſh yellow. The yellow coat lies next the 
nucleus, the white next to that, and then the brown; 
and in ſome a thick yellow coat lies over theſe, bound- 
ed by a very narrow one of deep brown. The ſur- 
face is of a pale whitiſh brown, and extremely coarſe, 
being often half an inch thick. It is pretty tranſpa- 
rent, when broken has a fine flinty- ſurface, and 
is ſo hard as to bear a very good poliſh... It may be 
met with in Yor#fprre. wu Wt 
The PEBBLE, with white and brown coats, and a 
white nucleus, is of a very fine cloſe. texture, with a 
1 unequal ſurface, having prominences like warts, 
wich ſmall irregular cavities and deep wrinkles, It is 
commonly of a roundiſh, oblong, Hattic ſhape, and 
from two to three inches in diameter. The gr , 
| right 
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her of coats is uncertain, being ſometimes three or 


four, and at other times fix or eight; which are 


zll of two colours, a fine deep brown, and a very 
bright white. The brown parts are very bright and 


gloſſy, and pretty tranſparent; but the white is much 


more opaque. When broken it is bright and ſmooth, 
and being extremely hard will bear a pretty fine poliſh. 
It is very common in the gravel-pits of Narthampton- 
hire and Zeicefterfoire. e. 

The PEBBLE, with black, white, and fleſn-co- 
lured coats, and à red nucleus, is of an exceeding 
ine cloſe texture, with a ſmooth. even. ſurface, the 
winkles being very ſuperfcjal. The ſhape is gene- 
ally roundiſh, and ſeldom exceeds three inches in 
diameter. The nucleus is encompaſſed with many 
in coats of a fine jet black, a clear white, and a 


cleus, then the fleſh-colour, and after that the white; 
hut it is ſometimes. one, and ſometimes the other: the 
xt ſollou/ alternately, though not always. The outes- 
noſt coat is generally of a fleſh- colour, and over that 
$ the cruſt, which is very thin. The nucleus is of a 
ine bright tranſparent red, and equal to many of the 


opaque of any in the. Kane; but the black coats are 
extremely beautiful, being very bright and gloſſy, 
and when thin are pretty tranſparent. When broken 
tie ſurface. appears to - Ainty, it being extremely 
lard, and capable of an excellent poliſh. It is not 


Kath, and in the gravel-pits of Northamproaſpire. 
The PEBBLE. with yellow and greeniſh white coats, 
md a yellow nucleus, is of a very fine cloſe texture, 
ith a. remarkably ſmooth ſurface, it having only a 
by ſuperficial wrinkles. It is generally pretty round, 
ud between one and three inches in diameter. The 


ke, and p tranſparent.. It 3s of the colour of 
e common yellow. cornelian, and encompaſſed gene- 
ly with but a ſmall number of coats of two colours, 
anely, 2.yellow a little deeper than the nucleus, and 
. FS a very 
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bright and white, but not very clear; and the num- 


leſn- colo ur. The black is commonly next to the nu - 


beſt cornelians. The fleſh- coloured parts are the moſt 


ey common; but it has been found. on Hampſtead 


is mall, but of 'a fine texture, a gluſſy ſur- 
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a very pleaſant whitiſh ' green, of which colour the 


cleus and the yellow coats are tranſparent, and much 


very uncom̃mof; but ſome have been found on the 
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coat next the nucleus always is, and after that is a 
yellow, next a green, and ſo on alternately. The 
outer chat; on Which 'the thin cruſt is laid, is ſome. 
times of a pale browniſh white, but not always; be. 
tides which there are often other varieties. The ny. 


more ſo than the green. It 1s extremely hard, capa. l 
ble of a fine poliſh, and readily ſtrikes fire with Reel, coal 
like the reſt of this kind. It is very uncommon, but ture 
has been ſeen on the ſhores of Yorkforre. yery 
The PEBBLE, with purple and pale yellow coats, I' i: 
and a red nucleus, is of a fine firm texture; but the inch 
ſurface is remarkably rough, being full of inequali- hi. 
ties, though it has but a few deep wrinkles. The of t} 
ſhape is irregular, and the fize various, ſome being pur; 
leſs than an inch, and others four inches in diameter, e! 
The nucleus is alſo irregular, and of a ftrong deep ipor 
red, though pretty bright and gloſſy, but with little look 
tranſparency. It is ſurrounded by two or three coat coat 
of a fine pale yellow, and a purpliſh black colour; but 
© which laſt, held up to the light, appear of a fine deep but t 
urple. All parts of the ſtone are bright and gloſly hit) 
bar thoſe that are yellow are moſt tranſparenr, and outer 
there is generally a yellow coat next the nucleus: thoſe than 
that follow are commonly placed alternately, and ar whiti 
pretty thick; there is likewiſe a yellow one next tha and i 
outward cruſt, which is white within, and yellow! comn 
on the ſurface. This ſtone is always exceeding hard WW Ar 
and when cut into plates is very tranſparent. It i Th 
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colour is made ſo by a mixture of grey, and the outer-- 


moſt coat-is-uſually of this laſt colour, over which there 
js a pale blueiſh grey cruſt, This is coarſe in 


compa- 
ſon with one of the former, though it is pretty hard, 


and takes a tolerable poliſh;.. It is found in great 


plenty. on the ſhores of Toriſpire, and ſometimes in 


the gravel-pits about London. 
The PEBBLE, with red, purple, blueiſh, and brown 
coats, and a pale grey nucleus, is not of ſo ſine a tex- 
ture as any of the reſt, though it is pretty ſmooth, and 
rery firm, with a ſurface furrowed with deep wrinkles. 
| is commonly of a roundiſh ſhape,, and about four 


inches in diameter. The nucleus is of a pale grey, or 


whitiſh aſh colour, encompaſied with a great number 


chin coats of ſeveral colours, as a deep red, a bright 
r purple, a greyiſh blue, and a gloſſy brown; theſe laſt 
ere more tranſparent. than any of the reſt : but theſe, 
won the account; of their coarſeneſs, haye but a dull 
ebook, which renders the ſtone leſs. beautiful. The 


tat next the ſtone is of a red colour, and thickiſh, 
but not clear or bright; next this is one of brown, 


dot the reſt of the coats are diſpoſed without any regu- 
„ bty, though they are very prettily variegated. The 
d 


than the reſt; but the cruſt is commonly very thin and 
whitiſh, It has a ſmooth flinty ſurface when broken, 
ud is ſo hard as to take an even. poliſh. It is not 
wmmon, . though-it has been ſometimes. met with in 
TTV 0 to teri ien by 

The PEBBLE, with black and white coats, and a 
black nucleus, is of an exceeding fine cloſe texture, 


and protuberances, of the ſize of a horſe-bean. It is 
of a flattiſſi round ſhape, gommonly four or five 
nches in diameter; the nucleus is pretty large, and 
if a fine gloſſy! black., The coats are 2 pearl co- 
bur, and black like the nucleus, and placed alter- 
lately ; but the whiteſt are the thinneſt, and the out- 
moſt. is always black, and thinner than the reſt. The 
cruſt that, covers the whole is generally very thick, and 
ſems to be of a cgarſe chalky ſubſtance. It is more 
tranſparent than any of * former, it being e 
| 2 | 


outer coat is generally of a blueiſn grey, and thicker | 


mth a rough ſurface, generally full of deep wrinkles - 
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The PEBBLE, with yellowiſh brown and black 


cruſts, with 4 hfownilh, White nucleus; is che Zo ypiian “ 


Pebble of the lapidaries. It has an exceeding fine cloſe 
texture, and the ſurface is not ſo wrinkled as many of 
our Pebbles. It is commonly of an oblong ſhape, 
though ſomgti mes very irregulas ; it is of vadious fizes, 
hut the moſt common ſeems to be about four or five 
inches long. The nueleus is of a very megulas ſha & 
ad of different fizes, but is always of a pale which 
brown, and ſometimes with; veins or fpors of a daſky 
wiour. It is alſo often variegated! with the colours 


"0 it {preads itſelf ſo much as to have ſome reſemblance 
oa beaſt or fiſh, or at leaſt ſome of their parts: hke- 
a wiſe ſome have had the diſtinct repreſentation of a hu - 


ban face. The nucleus is commonly ſurrounded with 


ners Which are many in number, partly black, 


nuch of the ſame degree of purity; but, if any, the 
Hack is finer than the reſt. It is met wich in Egypt, 
Fabia, and ſome of the iſlands of the Arebipelago. 


parts of Sg, but they are not ſo fine as the Egyptian. 

The PEBBLE, with yellow and pale brown coats, 
ad a deep green nucleus, is very beautifully varie- 
zued, but is not for pure as ſome of the former, and 
b of a pretty coarſe rough unequal texture, though it 
ktolerably firm, and bas a ſmooth ſurface, with very 
ky wrinkles. It is generally roundith,: and from one 
b five inches in diameter. The nucleus is large, and 
& a dark duſky green, ſurrounded by a: number of 


heir thickneſfſes. Some are of a deep yellow, and 


be nucleus, and the outer coat is commonly yellow, 


ithalky look, but not very thick. The furface when 
token is not very ſmooth, and yet is ſo hard as to 
ir a good poliſh. It has been ſound on Hampſtrau 
Wat, and about Kenſington. 
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of black trees, ſhrubs and maſſes. When it is large, 


uprefty thick cruſty of a pale browniſh yellow, and 
hat by one of black; theſe. are encompaſſed with 


ud partly of a deeper or paler yellow. Every part is 


There is a ſpecies of this kind in Germany, and ſome 


vults in different ftones, which are alſo. different in 


bers of a pale whitiſn brown, diſpoſed alternately; 
bit one that is whitiſh, or very pale, uſually furrounds - 


nd pretty thick; the cruſt is always whitiſh, and has 
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1 
Of SANDS and GRITsS. reſp 
978, 37 lr | lt is 
F. NE Shining White SAND is generally made far 
uſe of to dry up the wetneſs of the ink in writing, ticle 
leſt it ſhould blot, and for this reaſon is almoſt uni. mix 
verſally known, It is pretty fine, and is generally WW foul 
found very pure, and of a pretty fine white. It has wha 
ſome brightneſs, and, if it be very good, is a little ven 
2 and the particles ſeem to be much of abe! 
ze. It feels a little rough between the fingers, and of f 
ſettles very quick when mixed with water; but viewed WW com 
through a microſcope the particles appear to be of very F 
different ſizes and ſhapes, though they are all ſomewhat Wi that 
angular, They are all white, and though ſome are Wi of : 
Opaque, many are as tranſparent as cryſtal glaſs. It WW It i: 
makes no fermentation with aqua fortis, nor yet any face 
of the reſt, and therefore this circumſtance needs not wat 
be repeated. It is found in many parts of England, Wi beh 
in ſtrata of great depth; but as. there are ſome of par 
yellow ſand lying near it, it is no great wonder it an 
ſhould be ſometimes mixed therewith. It is of great 1 
uſe in making glaſs, but not ſo good as that with flint; WW two 
however, it does not require 10 laborious a proceſs. ſom 
Sands in general will ſerve for the ſame purpoſe, and It i 
they are made uſe of in ſome counties to manure ſtiff Wl and 
clay lands; for though they are barren of themſelves, | 
the lands are rendered fertile by their mixture, be- but 
cauſe they are thereby made more ſuſceptible of water, nat. 
which otherwiſe would not penetrate ſtiff clay. This be 
likewiſe is the principal part which beſtows firmnels WI fize 
to bricks, tiles and ſtone. It is alſo of great uſe in Wi va 
making mortar, which commonly unites the joints of WW me 
bricks and ftones, and renders them immoveable. WI 
Likewiſe Sand mixed with mud or clay will make 2 be 


| ſort of mortar, but leſs durable, through often uſed in WM for 
the country for the walls of cottages. It is alſo Sand dil 
that gives a conſiſtence to potters clay; for otherwile 


it 


3 
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it would crack when wrought. into veſſels, and conſe- 
quently fall in pieces, or àt leaſt the veſſels would 
te uſeleſs. It ſometimes ſerves for poliſhing the hardeſt 
bodies, and for cleaning thoſe that are tarniſhed. 

The Large Shining White SAND is coarſe, with 
reſpe&t to the former, though it is generally very pure. 
tis of a pretty good white, with ſome brightneſs and 
ſparkling, and ſeems to conſiſt of regular uniform par- 
ticles, which are harſh and rough to the touch. When 
mixed with water it ſettles immediately, leaving no 
ſoulneſs behind it. All the particles are of a ſome- 
what oblong and irregularly angular ſhape, and when 
newed through a microſcope, the ſurfaces _— to 
be ſmooth, and as tranſparent as white glaſs 
of great value among thoſe that make glaſs, and is 
commonly brought out of Kent to London. 


8 


r 
* — 


— 


—_ r > oO 


that colour, it being perfectly pure, pretty heavy, and 
of a pure white, and 1s very remarkable for its luſtre. 
lt is compoſed of very uniform particles with even ſur- 


Sr > e 


water 1t finks immediately, without leaving foulneſs 
behind it. When viewed through a microſcope; the 
particles appear to be a little oblong, and of irregular 


inferior to the pureſt cryſtal ; and indeed this and the 
two.former are entirely of that ſubſtance, except, as 
lome ſuppoſe, there is a ſmall mixture of white earth. 
lt is found on the ſhores of moſt of the rivers in Italy, 
and is of great value in glaſs- making. 
Fine browniſh white dull SAND is pretty heavy, 
but does not ſhine to the naked eye, for it appears 
father like a heap of fine duſt. The particles ſeem to 
be very regular and uniform, with regard to their 


water it does not ſubſide with ſuch ſpeed as the for- 
mer, and leaves a whitiſn muddineſs behind it. 


be of different ſhapes and ſizes, but chiefly: roundiſh, 
ſome of them having rough ſurfaces, and others flat- 
uin; but they are 1 or leſs tranſparent. It is 

eee is 2590354 5; fours 
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Fine White very Shining SAND is the beſt of all of 
faces, and is extremely hard; When thrown into 


2 ſhape, with a fine clear water, it being little 


lize and ſhape; however, when it is mixed with 


When viewed by a microſcope, the particles appear to 
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found in Saſer and Lam, but is not made uſe of for 
 glats, becauſe better forts are plenty. 
Vellowiſn White Fine SAND is pure, 
and pretty heavy; but has no brightneſs. The 
particles are very ſmall, and ſeemingly very uniform 
and regular: to the tonch it ſeems to be ſofter and 
finer than moſt other ſands, and yet mixed with water 
it ſoon ſubſides to the bottom, but leaves a yellowiſh 
muddineſs behind it. When viewed through a mi- 
croſcope, the particles appear to be of irregular ſhapes, 
though they have ſomewhat of a. roundneſs, and the 
ſurfaces of many are rough; they are tranſparent in 
different degrees, and the colour is not quite the {ame 
in all, for ſome are almoſt without any. It is met 
with in all parts of the world. | 
Reddiſh White very Fine Dull SAND, is pretty 
lieavy, and aof a xchitiſh colour, tinged with a little 
fleſh- colour. It has not the leaſt brightneſs, and the 
particles ſeem to be all of a ſize, though they are ex- 
_ ceeding fmall,, and feel harſh to the touch. Shaken 
together with water, it ſubſides very flowly, but when 
thoroughly ſettled. it leaves no muddineſs behind; 
however, when viewed through a mieraſcope, the par- 
ticles appear to be of different ſhapes and fixes, ſome 
gf them being at leaſt ny times im aller them tie 
wit. They are all more of leſs tranſparemt, and ſomt 
af them are perfea&ly fo. There are ſome of this fort 
in England, particularly in Sufex. | 
Large Browniſn White Shining SAN contains 2 
mixture of coloured particles, and is coarſe, heavy, 
and of a colour which ſeem to be made up of a mix- 
ture of browniſh, yellowiſh and whitiſh, with a faint 
reddiſhneſs. It is very bright, and its particles, 
though of different colours, ſeem to be much. of 3 
ſize to the naked eye. When ſhook with water it p 
immediately ſettles, without leaving any foulneis. een. 
When viewed through a microſcope, the particles #1! N bu 
appear to be much of a ſize, and of an oblong ſhape Bll San 
with angular edges; but there are ſome that are ver, 
8 roundiſh, and of a fine clear yellow ; ſome dulky, and 
* but very beautiful, and ſome of a pale fleſh-colour. Wi dif 
ii The white particles are perfectly tranſparent, 5 Fr 
reddi 
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eddiſh are almoſt opaque. It is found at Baer 
near Vindſor, where it lies among loam. 


Large Vellowiſh White Shining SAND conſiſts of 
pretty large coarſe particles, wihch are very heavy, 
though ſomewhat leſs. than: the former. It is very 
clean, and remarkabl 3 4 and ſhining, and feels 
very harſh between t ; when mixed with 
vater it ſubſides r without leaving any 
nuddineſs. When the particles are viewed through 
z microſcope, they ap appear to be of all ſhapes 2 
figures, though in general they have a tendency” toy 
wundneſs; but they are much of the ſame ſine. They 
ne generally tranſparent, and are chiefly white, mixed 
vith ſome of a pale yellow or lemon colour. It is 
found all over Zzgland, and particularly near _—_—— 
Mea and Hum fend. 

Large, Coarſe, Shining, Variegated SAND, Is a 
very common fort, and is a beautiful Sand, thougls 
P ure. It differs in its coarſenets and hnenefs, and 

different ſhapes of the particles. It is pretty” 
katy, and of a tranſparent white colour, a 
with black, red and n, and of a chalky white, 
x alſo with different ſlrades of yellow. 'Fhe white 
particles, which are much the moft numerous, have ax 
conſiderable brightneſs, and feels very hard, thobgly 
not ſa rough as ſome others. When viewed through. 
a microſcope, it appears to be mixed with ſmall 
pebbles, that are opaque and of different colours, be- 
des fragments of larger pebbles and flints, with many: 
pieces of the white opaque erutis of flints. It is 
lmetimes found in ſtrata by itſelf, and at other times: 
mixed with gravel, That on the ſea ſhore is always 
clean and bright, and mixed with fragments of ſhells; 
in this laſt cafe it will ferment witk aqua fortis, wink: 
b owing to the ſhells mixed therewith, _ 

Pine, Dull, Brownifh,, White SAND, with 3 
geneous particles, is af a dead diſagreeable colour; 
but is pretty fine, though not ſo heavy as many other 
Sands. There is littte or no wr ney excepting a 
ery ſew white glittering particles, which are here 
and there interſperſed, and which: are certainly of a 
ferent nature from the ather particles. The prin- 
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cipal part ſeem to be pretty uniform with: regard to 
their ſize, and the whole does not appear ſo harſh as 
other Sand; when ſhook together in water it ſub- 
ſides but ſlowly, and leaves a browniſh foulneſs be- 
hind it. The ſhining particles, when examined by a 
microſcope, appear to be fragments of talc, for they 
will not ferment with aqua fortis. It is common al- 
moſt every where, and is mixed with lime and hair to 
make mortar for plaſtering walls and cielings. 

Fine, Dull, Greeniſh White SAND, with heterogene 
particles, is pretty fine, though it has a dirty look, and 
the heterogeneous particles are not many. It is very 
heavy, is of a deep browniſh white, with a ſort of a 
greeniſh caſt, and does not at all glitter except where 
the heterogene particles lie, which ate certainly of a 
talcky nature. The other particles are not all of the 
ſame ſize, and the whole feels hard and harſh betweey 
the fingers; when mixed with and ſhook up with wa- 
ter it ſettles but ſlowly, and leaves a whitiſh brown 
muddineſs. When examined by a microſcope, it ap- 
pears to conſiſt of particles of all ſhapes and ſizes, but 
moſtly with ſmooth ſurfaces, and of a different colour, 
They are generally tranſparent and of a gloſſy white; 
but there are many of a ſort of greeniſſi brown, and 


not ſo tranſparent. It is common near Deptford, Black 
Heath and Wookwich. , This is pretty much uſed for, 


the making of green glaſs. 
Fine Glittering Greyiſh White SAND, with hete- 
rogeneous particles, owes its brightneſs to the great 
antity. of talc it contains ; for the ſandy particles 
are ſmall and fine, and ſeem to have little or no tranſ- 
parency. It is pretty heavy, and the particles are 
irregular in their ſizes, but all of them ſmall. The 
talc alſo is of different ſizes, but larger than the ſand, 
though at the ſame time very thin. It feels hard 
and harſh between the fingers, and when it bas been 
mixed with water and ſhook up, it ſubſides in a ſhort 
time, and leaves the water clear. When examined 
by a microſcope, the particles ſeem to be of three dif- 
ferent kinds ; for beſides the talc, there are ſome that 


have a gloſſy appearance, and a few that conſiſt of 
an opaque ſpar; for which reaſon it will ferment 4 
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halle with aqua fortis. It is found on the ſhores: of 
the inland d e er e | 
Large Shining Red SAND conſiſts of coarſe heavy 
particles, and 1s of a ſtrong red, approaching to a 
deep orange colour. It is not quite fo bright as ſome 
of the white ſands, but the particles which compoſe 
it ſeem to be pretty much of the ſame ſize, though of 
various ſhapes, with a tendency to roundneſs. It feels 
extremely hard and harſh, and when mixed with water 
ſubſides immediately, leaving it clear. It is a foreign 
ſand. | 
Large Shining Fleſh-coloured SAND is pretty 
coarſe, very heavy, and is of a bright agreeable. pale 
red, or rather of a fleſh-colour. - It is remarkably 
bright and ſparkling, and the particles appear to be 
pretty much of the ſame ſize, though not all exactly 
of the ſame colour. It feels very harſh and rough, 
and when mixed with water ſubſides immediately, 
eaving no foulneſs behind. When examined with a 
microſcope, ſome have gloſſy ſurfaces, others are quite 
tranſparent, and others again intirely opaque; many 
are ſemi-tranſparent ; and, with regard to the colours, 
ſome are white, others yellow, and others of a pale 


red, It is common near Naples. 5 
Coarſe Shining Browniſh SAND, with a reddiſn 
alt, conſiſts of large but pure particles which are 
very heavy, and ſeeemingly roundiſh, It is remark- 
ably bright and ſparkling, and the particles are of 
very different ſizes. It is no wonder it is very rough, 
to the touch, nor that it ſubſides immediately in 
water, It is common on the heachs of Sex and 
Buckinghamphire. | 8% o n 1 444 
Fine, Bright, Shining Browniſh Red SAND, is very 
heavy, and the brown colour is more predominant. 
than the red. The particles ſeem. to be nearly of the 
lame ſize and ſhape, and it feels harſh to the touch; 
when mixed with water it links pretty ſoon, and leaves, 
a whitiſh, muddineſs behind, it. It is met with in. 
many parts of Euglaud, and particularly on Hamp- 
fead Heatbz. bi ea bibch | 
Very Fine, Pale, Shining, Browniſn Red SAND, 
s not of an agreeable colour, but is pure, though 
a M 6 not 
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heavy as many other Sands. It is pretty har 
to the touch, and ſubades but ſlowly in water; Nevins 
a reddiſh brown muddineſs- behind it. It is common 
on the heaths of Suſſex. | + 5 . 
Very Fine Pale Red SAND, - with heterogene par- 
ticles, is heavy, and of a very pleaſant colour, which 
conſtſts of a mixture of white, pale brown, and pale 
red. It glitrers pretty much, and is conipoſed of 
ſmall uniform particles, with a flight mixture of tale. 
It is harſh to the touch, and when mixed with water 


ſettles but ſlowly. When examined by a microſcope, 


the particles appear to be roundiſh and quite tranſ- 


patent. In the fire it loſes all its redneſs, which is a 


circumſtance not very common. 5 

The Fine Paliſh Brown Yellow SAND makes but 
a dull appearance, though it is pure, fine, and pretty 
heavy. The colour ſeems to be made up of white, 

ale brown, and pale yellow, which are all very dull. 
Ehe particles are of different ſizes, and ſo ſmall that 
they ſeem ſoft to the touch, and ſettle very flowly in 
water, leaving a whitiſh muddineſs. When examined 
witk a mieroſtope, ſome of the partieles appear to be 


perfectly tranſparent, and others almoſt opaque. It 


1s very common all over the kingdom. | 
The Fine Shining Pale YeHow SAND is pretty 


heavy, arid of a fine colour, made up of white, 


yellow- and reddiſh brown. It is bright and ſhining, 
and the particles ſeem to be tolerably uniform. It is 
rough to the touch, and ſettles but lowly in water, 
leaving a'yeHlowiſh muddineſs behind it. When ex- 
amined by a mieroſeope, the particles are found to 
have different degrees of tranſparency, and thoſe that 
are angular are as clear as cryſtal. It is found about 
Hampftead and Highgate. ; 

The very Fine, Skinin „Pale Yellow SAND, is 
conſiderably heavy, and there is no mixture of any 
other colours with the yellow. It is alfo very clean, 
with umform particles; which ſhine pretty much. It 
is Rarſh to the- ach, and when mixed with water 
quickly ſubſides, and leaves it clear. It is found 
in Kent and Sw/zx, and other parts of Zxgland. 


The 


— 
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ard n The Fine, Gold- coloured SAND, is very 
ing pure, and heavy, and is of a fine bright yellow 
on || reſembling the colour of gold. Ir glitters pretty much, 
and ſeems to conſiſt of uniform partictes. It is barſh 
ar- to the touch, and ſettles immediately in water, leaving 
ieh it clear. It is common on Hamp/tead Heath, and in 
ale MW mof# other parts of the kingdom. 
of The very Coarſe, Shining, Pale Yellow SAND, 


te, Wl conſiſts of very large heavy particles, and is generally 


ter re, with an uniform colour: It glitters very much, 
pe, t the particles are irregular with regard to their frze.. 
nſ. It is very N the — and ſubſides in water 
2 iamediately. is commonly called Scouring Sand, 
and is uſed by flone-cutters in cutting their hard 
ut WH ffones: it alſo ſerves to poliſh thoſe that are deſigned 
ty for the more curious forts of pavements. It is common 
e, in moſt parts of the kingdom, and particularly — bs 
II, met witk at Hampſead and Highgate. 
The very Coarſe, Dull, Whatith Yellow SAND, is 


at 

in generally found among gravel, and is remazkable for 
ed its coarſeneſs, - It ſeems to have no brightneſs, unleſs: 
Ye viewed very neatly, and its particles are of very dif- 


ferent ſises. It is . about London, and m moſt 
other parts of the kingd 


among gravel, and is quite pure, though coarſe and 
heavy, It Mines pretty much, and the particles are 
tolerably regular with regard to ſize. it is extremely 
coarſe to the — and when mixed with water ſet⸗ 
tles immediately, leaving it clear. Mhen viewed 
througk a- microſcope, it ſeems to conſiſt of 
like ſmall pebbles, with pretty ſmooth ſurfaces. It is 
00 out London and other places. 
The very Coarſe Bright Yellow SAND is always 
found at confiderable depths, and is perfectly —— 
though: NY coarſe' and a. 6 The particles 
— heav ar in their ſize, a rhaps it feels 
— yet of. all Sands; wen ere arg. water, it 
— immediately, leaving it clear. Viewed tkrou 
4 mi „it appears to conſiſt of large cryſtalline 
particles of an am Waker aud. of the ſhape of 
Pat 15411 . Pebbles, 
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pebbles; It is found' in Northamptonſbire, and other 


places, under the ſtrata of gravel. 


The Large Dull Yellow SAND is of a diſagree- 
able colour, though generally pure. It is conſider- 
ably coarſe, very heavy, and of a little deeper yellow 
than the former, but is very far from being fo bright, 
The particles are of a very ＋ ſize, and though 
conſiderably hard they do not ſeem ſo harſh as any of 
the former. When mixed with water they quickly 
ſubſide, leaving a little yellow muddineſs. When 
viewed by a microſcope, the particles ſeem to reſemble 
pebbles; but many of their ſurfaces are very unequal 
and ſomewhat flattiſh, and others crooked. It is a 
common Sand, and is found not only in pits, but on 
the ſhores of the Engl; rivers. It is uſed: by the 
plumbers in London as a bed whereon to. caſt their 
ſheet lead, and is generally brought from Hackney 
_ It is alſo uſed by ſtone- cutters, in ſawing their 
marble. | 


The Fine Dull Deep, Yellow SAND. is pretty fine, 


though the particles are of different ſizes. It is lighter 


than moſt other Sands, and the deep yellow colour is 
entirely without brightneſs. It is ſoft to the touch, 
and when mixed with water ſubſides very flowly, 


leaving a yellow muddineſs behind it. When viewed 


through a microſcope, the particles ſeem to be of the 


ſhape of common pebbles, with very irregular ſurfa- 
ces; they are pretty tranſparent, and of an amber co- 
lour. Some of the particles are: ſo ſmell, that they 
appear like duſt ſticking to the ſurfaces of the reſt. It 
is common in Wiliſbire, and is found in other parts of 


England. | 


The Very Large Dull Saffron-coloured . SAND is 
very pure, hard, coarſe, pretty heavy, and of a deep 
ſtrong bright yellow. The particles are not all of the 
fame ſize; it is hard and rough to the touch, and. 
when mixed with water ſubſides immediately, leav- 
ing it clear. It is found on the Gold Coaſt of Guinea 
in Africa. # IH 2 324. 2 Keren m7 
Ihe Coarſe, Shining, Dirty, Yellow SAND, is 
very pure, large, heavy, and of a deep duſky yel- 
low. 'The particles glitter pretty much, and ſeem » 

. 
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de regular and uniform, with regard to their fize, It 
is harſh and rough to the touch, and when mixed with 
water quickly ſettles, leaving it clear. When viewed 
by a microſcope, the particles appear in the ſhape of 
pebbles, and are pretty tranſparent, though of diffe- 
rent degrees of yellow. It is common on Hamp/tead 
Heath, and many other parts of the kingdom. by 
The very Coarſe Browniſh Yellow SAND. is very 
large, harſh, and conſiderably heavy ; the colour is of 
a deep, duſky, browniſh yellow, but very bright and 
ſparkling. The particles, with regard to ſize and 
ſhape, are very regular, and exceeding harſh to the 
touch; when mixed with water it ſoon ſubſides, and 
leaves a browniſh yellow muddineſs.. When viewed 1 
through a microſcope, the particles appear to be uni- Uh 
form, and in the ſhape of pebbles, with very uneven 
ſurfaces, but pretty bright and tranſparent. It is com- * 
mon among the gravel in many parts of England. 
The Fine Greeniſh Yellow Pale Dull SAND is of 
a faint ſtraw- colour, with a mixture of green particles, | 
which are generally the largeſt. The ſizes are very } 
irregular, and it 1s ſoft to the touch ; when mixed with, 1 
water, it ſubſides ſlowly, and leaves a white muddi- | 
neſs therein. When viewed through a microſcope, 
the particles appear to be different in ſhape, ſize and 
colour, 'and the greateſt part have uneven, ſurfaces. 
Some are of the colour of ſulphur, others without any 
colour at all, both of which are very tranſparent ; but 
the largeſt are in ſhape like common pebbles, without. 
much tranſparency, and of a deep duſky green. It is. 
found on Hampſtead Heath, and many other places. Fl 
The Fine Greeniſh Red Pale Dull SAND, in many 1 
reſpects, reſembles the former; but it is conſiderably Ml: 
lighter than moſt others, and of a pale yellowiſh fleſh. 
colour, with a mixture of green ſpecks. The parti-. 
cles are of different ſizes and ſhapes, thoſe that. are: 
green being conſiderably larger than the reſt, and it is. 
hard and rough to the touch. When mixed with wa- 
ter it ſubſides but ſlowly, and leaves a yellowiſh brown 
muddineſs therein. It is common in Suſſex. 8 
The very Coarſe Shining Blackiſh Yellow SAND 
is large, conſiderably heavy, and of a deep yellow, 
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but mixed with black particles. It is very bright a 
ſhining for one of this kind, and ri Son, — 
nearly of the ſame fize, only thoſe that are black are 
a little fmaſler than the reſt. It is remarkably rough, 
and harſh to the touneh, and when mixed with water 
ſettles. immediately; leaving it extremely clear. When 
viewed by a mieroſeope, the particles appear in the 
ſhape of eommon pebbles, and are very bright and 
tranſparent, pom rg black, which are almoſt opaque, 
It is common in fan- _ AC SES 

The Fine, Shining, Blackih, Stra- eoloured SAND, 
is neither large nor heavy, and the ſtraw- coloured par- 
ticles are mixed with thoſe that are black. It is very 
bright and ſhining, confidering the ſmallneſs of its 
particles; but theſe are of different ſizes, and thoſe 
that are black are ſome what larger than moft of the 
reſt. It is hard to the touch, but not very rough, and 
when thrown into water ſubfides very ſoon, leaving a 
little browniſh muddineſs therein. When viewed thro? 


a microſcope, the particles appear to be of an oblong, 


blunt, angular ſhape, and are all very tranſparent and 
bright; and even the black particles, which are not 
very numerous, have ſome degree of tranſparency ; 
but they are of a roundiſh ſhape, with ſmooth ſurfaces, 
It is common in 8/ex, and may be met with in many 
other places. | | | | 


The Shining, Coarſe Blackiſn, Sulphur-eotoured 


SAND, is hard, heavy, and of a fine brimſtone colour, 
with z confiderable mixture of black. The particles 
are bright and ſhining, but irregular with regard to 
ſize, and are very harſh'and rough tb the touch; being 
mixed with water, it ſubſides immediately, leaving it 
clear. When viewed with a microſcope, the particles 
appear to be in the ſhape of pebbles, but are ve 

8 and the black ſeems to be nothing elſe 
but „ dark coloured flints. It is common 
in the fand- pits on Hampſtead Heath. | 


is very heavy, and of a deep duſky yellowiſh brown, 
with a mixture of 'white particles; and others that have 
no colour at all. The brightneſs is owing to the laſt 
mentioned particles; for thoſe that are yellow and 


brown 


'The Shining Fine SAN, of a ruſty yellow colour. 
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brown are entirely dull. They are all very irregular. 
with regard to. their ſize and ſhape, and are very harſh / 
to the tauch: being mixed with water, they ſubſide 
very ſoon, and leave a muddineſs therein, as if mixed 
vith ochre. ' When viewed through a microſcope, 
they all appear to be ſomewhat angular, and the 
greateſt part are of the colour of ruſty iron, and en- 
tizely Opaque. . 1801 15 
The Fineſt Brown Yellow SAND, with heterogene- 
ons particles, is light, and of a pale browniſh yellow, 
with ſmall ſpangles of talc, which are not very nume- 
tous; is ſnarp and harſh to the touch, and when mixed 
with water ſubſides ſlowly, but leaves it clear. When 
viewed with a microſcope, the particles appear to be 
roundifh, with unequal furfaces neatly of the ſame ſize, 
and very bright and tranſparent. The ſpangles appear 
to be thin ſtakes of ſine tale, having the appearance of 
filver, It is common in the rs Ah on Hampftead. 
Heath, | | | 7 
The Very Fine Vellowiſn Fleſh-coloured SAND is 
very heavy, and the colour ſeems to be made up of a 
pale yellow, and a very pale red: when mixed with a 
great number of ſmall glittering particles, thoſe: that 
ae ſandy have alſo ſome brightneſs, and are pretty 
un form with __— ſtze; whan mixed with water, 
it ſubſictes vety lowly, leaving a yellowiſh muddineſs 
tberem, When viewed with a e ae, parti- 
des appear to be pretty much of the ſize and 
ſhape, but of different degrees of tranſparency; ſome 
are reddiſh, others yellowiſh, and ſome tranſparent; . 
they are of the ſhape” of common pebbles, and the 
yelow much more bright and tranſparent than the 
red. The ſpangles are exceeding ſmall, and appear: 
to be thin flakes of talc. It is common in America, and 
is to be met with in ſome parts of England. 
The Coarſe Straw-coloured SAND, with heteroge- 
neous particles, is very heavy, and of a pleaſant pale 
yellow, with a canſiderable brightneſs, and pretty 
large white fpangles. It looks very clear, con- 
its of regular particles, with regard to the fize. It 
in harp ta the touch, and, when mixed with water, it 
lablides immediately, leaving it clear. When viewed 
N | through 
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through a microſcope, the 2 be round- 


iſh, very bright and tranſparent, and the ſpangles are 
pretty large thick flakes of tale. It is common in the 
ſand- pits about London. 

The Coarſe Sulphur- coloured SAND, with hetero- 
geneous particles, is pretty heavy, and of a fine pale 
colour, ſomewhat between ſulphur and ſaffron; it 
abounds with a great number of flat glittering ſpan- 
gles, which are broader than the other particles. lt is 
harſh and rough to the touch, and when mixed with 
water ſubſides immediately, leaving it clear. When 
viewed through a microſcope, the particles appear to 
be irregular in their ſize and ſhape, and many of them 
are not very tranſparent, though moſt of them are 
very bright. The ſhape is like that of common peb- 
bles, and the ſpangles appear to be fine thin flakes of 
talc. It is common in 1:aly, and may be met with in 

The very Coarſe, extremely Shining Yellow SAND, 
with heterogeneous particles, is very heavy, and of a 
fine yellow, though a little deeper than the ordinary 
pale gold colour. It glitters very much, and has alſo 
a great number of glittering ſpangles. The particles 
are regular and uniform, with regard to fize, and it 
is rough to the touch; being ſhook in water it ſubſides 
in a moment, and yet leaves a little yellow muddi- 
neſs therein. When viewed through a microſcope, the 
particles appear to be very like ſmall pebbles, and are 
all pretty tranſparent. The ſpangles are pretty nu- 
merous, but more white and leſs tranſparent than in 
many other of theſe Sands, becauſe they are more 


thick. It may be met with on Hampſtead Heath, and 


in many other parts of the kingdom. 


The Fine Duſky Yellow SAND, with heterogeneous 
particles, is not heavy, and ſomewhat of a browniſh 


| yellow. It has a very dull look; but is mixed with 


glittering ſpangles, and the particles are very irregular 
with regard to their ſize ; however, the ſpangles are 
very few, upon which account it has a more dead look 
than many others. It is ſoft to the touch, and ſub- 
ſides: but ſlowly in water, leaving a yellow foulnels 
therein, When viewed through a microſcope, the 
| particles 
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particles appear to be of various ſizes, with unequal 


ſurfaces, reſembling ſmall pebbles. The ſpangles 


conſiſt of very thin talc. It is common in the ſand- 


pits about London, as well as in many other places, 


and is generally mixed with ocherous clay, unleſs when 
found on the ſhores of rivers. < | 
The Large SAND, of a yellow gold colour, with 


heterogeneous particles, is hard, coarſe, and pretty. 
heavy, and of a deep yellow colour, between ſaffron . 
and gold. The particles are pretty bright and ſhin- 


ing, but irregular, with regard to their ſize, and the 
white ſpangles which are large and bright are but few. 


t is harſh and rough to the touch, and ſubſides im- 
mediately in water, leaving a little yellow foulneſs 


therein. When viewed through a microſcope, the par- 


ticles appear in the ſhape of pebbles, are very tranſpa- 


rent, and of a fine yellow: the ſpangles conſiſt of flat 

fragments of ſelenites. It has been met with in Nor- 

thamptonſhire, Kent, and Suſſex. 2 EDN 
The very Coarſe Saffron-coloured SAND, with 


heterogeneous particles, is pretty heavy, and of a fine” 


ſtrong ſaffron colour, or rather of a deep reddiſh 
yellow. The particles themſelves are without bright- 
neſs, but it is fall of glittering ſpangles of talc, 'The 
particles are very irregular with regard to ſize, and 


they are pretty harſh to the touch; when mixed with 


water, they ſettle very ſlowly, leaving a yellow foul- 


neſs therein. It is common in Germany, and has been 


found in Suſſex and Leiceſterſhire. 


The very Fine Duſky Saffron-coloured SAND, with N 


heterogeneous particles, is not heavy; the colour is a 
duſky browniſh yellow, with ſomewhat of a brightneſs; 
but the numerous ſpangles of talc make it appear 


greatly ſo. . The particles are pretty regular, with 


regard to ſize, and the ſpangles are but little broader 
than they. It is harſh to the touch, ſettles ſlowly in 


water, and leaves a browniſh muddineſs therein. - 


When viewed ya a microſcope, the particles ap- 
pear to be ſmall, an 
very tranſparent ; the ſpangles appear to be thin flakes 


of tale. It is common in the ſand - pits about High- - 


gate 


in the ſhape of pebbles, but not 
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gin and Hampſtaad, and in diher parts of the king. 


The very Fine Brown Null. SAND conſiſts of fine 
particles, which: are not very heavy nor bright, inſo- 
much that they appear like a heap of duſt; however, 
they are pretty regular and uniform, with regard to 
ſize, and are hauſh to the touch; in water it fubſides 
but ſlowly, and leaves a muddineſs therein. Through 
a mĩeroſcope, the particles reſembhle fmall pebbles with 
unequal ſurfaces, and are pretty tranſparent, but not 
bright. It is met with in the ſand-pits about 7g. 
wich and Blackheath.  _. : 

The very Caarſe Shining Pale Brown SAND is 
one of the coarſeſt that is met with in this kingdom, 
though it is not remarkably heavy. The particles 
are pretty bright and fparkling, and regular with re- 
gard to ſize. It is very coarſe and harſh-to the touch, 
and mixed with water ſubſides immediately, leaving 
it clear. It is common about Wookwich. 

The very Coarſe Shining Duſky Purple SAND 1s 
very large and heavy, and of a deep purpliſh brown 
or chocolate colour, interſperſed with white. The 
brightneſs is in a great meaſure owing to the white 
particles, and it is very rough to the touch; when 
mixed. with water it ſubſides almoſt immediately, leav- 
ing a ſomewhat yellow nruddineſs therein; through a 

microſcope, the particles appear to be much of the 
ſame ſize and ſhape, being roundiſh. They are of 
two different colours, namely, chocolate cobour, and 
white, which. laſt are always fmooth, and the former 
rough, It is to be met with near the Hot-Mell at 

Aol. t e 

+ he Dull Brown Coarſe SAND, with heterogeneous 
particles, is pretty heavy and of a pale brown, but 
very dull. The particles are irregular with regard to 
ſize and colour, ſome being much browner and coarſer 
than the reſt. When mixed with water, it ſubſides 
immediately, leaving it clear. When viewed through 
a microſcope, the particles appear of different ſhapes 
and fizes, but chiefly like pebbles, and pretty bright 
and tranſparent. There are flattiſh fragments among 
them, which ſeem to be a ſort of flint of TOs 
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hapes, and there are others which are fragments of 


ſpar, Upon which account it will ferment with aqua 


ſortis. It is met with near Oxford. | 

The very Coarſe Shining Pale Brown SAND, with 
heterogeneous! particles, is large, pretty heavy, and 
of a faint pale brown colour; the particles are bright 
and pretty uniform, with regard to ſize. It is harſh to 
the touch, and mixed with water ſubſides immediately, 
kaving it clear, When viewed through a micraſcope, 
the particles appear to be of different ſhapes and 
colours, fame being opaque: and blueiſh, others tranſ- 


nt and inclining do yellow; but the greateſt num- 


gs in the-ſhape of pebbles with ſmooth ſurfaces, 
and of different degrees of a pale brown. Alſe there 
are many fragments of white brown tranſparent ſpar, 
upon which account. it will ferment a little with aqua 
fortis. > | J 

Small Shining Greyiſh Black SAND is perfectly 
pure, and conſide 3 A y z the 3 
of a bright greyiſh black, a very agreeable 
look, the particles being uniform, both with regard to 
tape and fize, and of a conſiderable brightneſs. It 
is harſh to the touch, and when mixed with water 


ſettles but ſlowly, though it does not. leave the leaſt 


foalneſs therein. When viewed through a microſcope, 
it ems to be very bright. and quite tranſparent, the 


particles appearing to be of an obtuſely angular figure, 


and without any manner of colour. It is brought 
hom 1taly, where it is common. | ; 

The Fine very Shining Reddiſh Black SAND 1s 
clean, heavy and ' vari with pale red, fleſh-co- 
lour and white. The brightneſs is inherent in the 


particles it conſiſts af, which are nearly of the fame ' 


ſae, though different in, ſhape, thoſe. that are black 


appearing roundiſh, and the qthers flat. It is ſharp 


and harth to the touch, and when mixed with water 
ſettles immediately, leaving it very clear. Viewed 
through a microſcope, the particles 


with ſmooth ſurfaces and pretty round, but the 

ue all very bright and quite tranſparent, ſome bei 
rwundiſh and odhers flat. It has bean hitherto * 
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only in America, on the ſides of hills and the ſhores 


of rivers; : 175 | | 
The Coarſe Duſky Green SAND, variegated with 
white, is pretty heavy, and of a deep dull green, with 
a a conſiderable number of white particles. They are 
all nearly of the | ſame ſize, but of different ſhapes, 
It is commonly harſh to the touch, and when mixed 
with water ſettles immediately, leaving it entirely 
elear. Viewed through a microſcope, the white par- 
tieles appear to be of two ſorts, ſome of which ate 
half tranſparent and cloudy, with obtuſe angles, and 
others have ſharper ridges, but are bright and quite 
without colour, beſides which there are a few tinged 
with a faint yellow, The green particles, which are 
moſt numerous, are of a deep yellowiſh green, and of 
various ſhapes. - It is brought from Virginia, where it 
15 common. | 
The Fine Snow-white Stony GRIT 1s a perfecth/ 
pure and homogene ſubſtance, and ſmall in proportion 
to its weight. Its particles are very bright and ſpark- 
ling, and very regular in the ſize. It is harſh to the 
touch, ſubſides immediately in water, and leaves it 
quite clear. It ferments violently with aqua fortis; 
for which reaſon it ſeems to be compoſed of a very fine 
ſpar. It has been found in Mendip Hills in Somer/et- 
ſhire, in the perpendicular fiſſures of the ſtrata of 
A inn n 917 e | 
The Dull, | Coarſe,” White, Stony GRIT, is much 
inferior to the former; for though it is perfectly pure, 
it is very hard and coarſe. The colour is dull, there 
being little or no brightneſs; but the particles are 
very regular, with regard to their ſize. It is harſh to 
the touch, and in water ſubſides immediately, leaving 
it of a ſort of milky colour. This alſo ferments 
briſkly with aqua fortis, and therefore muſt conſiſt of 
ſpar. It is met with in the ſame places as the former. 
The Fine Cream- coloured Stony GRIT is pale, 
very heavy, and of a yellowiſh white or cream colour. 
It is very bright and ſparkling, and conſiſts of par- 
ticles that are irregular with regard to ſize, It is harſh 
to the touch, and in water ſubſides immediately, leav- 
ing it a little milky. Viewed through. a — 
SF > ; 26 PRs E 
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the particles appear to be of different ſhapes and ſizes. 
They are all pretty tranſparent and bright, and ſeem 
th to be without auy colour. It conſiſts of ſpar, for it 
1 WT vill ferment; violently with aqua fortis. It 1s. found 
in one of the iſlands of the Archipelaggo. 
The very Coarſe Bright White Stony GRIT is 


ed very impute, and conſiſts of two ſorts of particles. It 
ly is very heavy, and of a duſky white colour, which 
r. however glitters in ſome places. The particles are 
te all large, but very different in ſize, ſnape and colour. 
d It is hard and harſh to the touch, and in water leaves 


2 little milky foulneſs. Viewed through a microſcope, 
it appears to be compoſed of a confuſed mixture of cry- 
lalline and ſparry particles. It ferments ſtrongly with 
aqua fortis, and a thin ſtratum of it has been found 
near Loughborough in Leiceſterſhire. | | 
The ory Coarſe, White, Stony GRIT, with hete- 
rgene. particles, is conſiderably heavy, and of a pure 
white, with black, yellow, and white flakes of talc. 
It is harſh and gritty to the touch, and ſubſides im- 
mediately in water, leaving a little whiteneſs therein. 
When viewed through a microſcope, it appears to con- 
fit of large irregular particles, pretty tranſparent, and 
rery white. The particles of talc have all very gloſſy 
ſurfaces, though of diſſerent kinds; but will not fer- 
ment with aqua fortis. It is common in Wales on the 
ſea ſhore under cliffs. | | Mo 
The Dull White Fine Stony GRIT is heavy, and 
of a dull whitiſh colour, with particles that appear to 
be much of the ſame ſize. It is rough to the touch, 
ſubſides quickly in water, and leaves a foulneſs therein. 
Viewed through a microſcope, it appears to conſiſt of 
opaque particles with rough ſurfaces, and of no cer- 
tain ſhape, Among theſs there are a few looſe ſpecks, 
with ſurfaces as bright as cryſtal. It ferments vio- 
lently with aqua fortis, and is entirely white when 
burnt. It is common in Derbyſbire, and other places, 
where there are ſtrata of ſtone. FX Net 
The Dull, White, - Coarſe, Stony GRIT, is hard, 
pretty heavy, and void of brightneſs, and the parti- 
cles are of different ſizes and ſhapes.' It is hard to 
the touch, and when mixed with water ſubſides im- 
FJ mediately, 
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.mediately, leaving a -muddineſs therein. View 
through a. microſcope, . the particles appear to = 
rough ſurfaces, and; are quite opaque; but there are 
2 few very ſmall ſhining: cryſtalline ſpecks. It fer. 
ments very ſtrongly with aqua fortis, and when burnt 
is entirely White. It is common in Tortſbire, and 
| 3 other counties, where there are very large firatz 
Ot it. | | 
The Browniſh White Fine Stony GRIT reſemble; 
the former, is not very heavy, and void of al! 
manner of brightneſs. The particles differ both in 
ſhape and fize, and are not very rough or hard 0 
the touch. When mixed with water, it leaves a mug. 
dineſs therein after the fabſidence. When viewed 
through a microſcope, the particles ſeem to be of ; 
looſe ſpongy texture, and opaque, only there are a 
-few' ſhining / ſpecks in ſome parts. It is met with in 
the great ſtone quarry near Bath, in the cavities of 
the e,. and ferments briſkly with aqua fortis. It 
is alſo cammon an Leicgſterſbire. 

Glittering Greyiſh White Fine Stony GRIT, with 
heterogeneous particles, is pretty heavy, and of 
a pleaſant pale greyiſn white. The particles are mixed 
with fine/ſhining white ſpangles, and are different with 

ard to ſize, without the leaſt brightneſs. The 
glittering proceeds from a mixture of a con ſiderable 
quantity of talc. It is hard and rough to the touch, 
Aud when mixed with water ſubſides but flowly, leav- 
ing a Whitiſn muddineſs therein. When viewed 
through a microſcope, the | nana appear to be dit- 
ferent, both with regard to ſize and ſhape, and beſides 
_ "the tale there are a few cryſtalline ſpecks. It ferments 
violently with aqua fortis, and is common in the hills 
of Yarkfbire. 17 
-  Greenith White Stony GRIT, with beterogeneous 
particles, is pretty fine; very heavy, and of, a duky 
ifh white colour. | The: particles: are different, 
th with regard to ſize and ſhape, without any bright- 
nes; but there is a mixture of broad flat particles of 
tale, which makes it glitter pretty much; it is not 
wery rough to the touch,” and when mixed; with water 
-Fubfides but flowly, leaving: a greeniſh . 
nn N eln. 
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" herein. When viewed through a microſcope, it ap- 
Ve ears to conſiſt of ſtony particles, which are different 
" Foth with regard to their ſhape and ſize; but they are 
5 pretty tranſparent and bright, and the white talc ap- 
nt pears in flakes. When burnt, it is of a pale browniſh 
= colour, and is met with in ſome parts of this king- 
om. 
| , The Coarſe Greeniſh Grey Dull Stony GRIT, with 
W M7 heterogeneous particles, is very large, harſh, 
al pretty heavy, and of a dull greeniſh grey colour, in- 
u crmixed with a very few talky ſpangles, which are 
1 nuch leſs than the ſtony particles, that are alike both 
al with regard to their ſize and ſhape, It feels pretty 


uh and rough, and ſubſides immediately in water, 
kaving it quite clear. When viewed through a mi- 
coſcope, the whitiſh, coarſe particles, though not 
bright, are a little tranſparent, and there is here and 
there a cryſtalline ſpeck, beſides the particles of talc. 
It burns to a pale duſky red, and is common in 7ork- 
hire and other places. my 


„ The GRIT, called the Puteolan powder by, the 
ccients, is a ſort of greyiſh powder, compoſed of par- 
cles which are ſo exceeding ſaall, that, when viewed 


through the beſt microſcopes, no diſtinction appears 
among them. It looks perfectly dull of itſelf, for 
what brightneſs there is may be probably owing to the 
alky particles. When mixed with water, it ſubſides 
ery ſlowly, leaving a great whitiſh muddineſs therein. 
When mixed with ſalt water, it ſoon dries into a hard 
tony. maſs, which will not afterwards eaſily diffolye 
when mixed with common water. It was uſed by the 
ancients as a mixture for their cements of buildings 
near the ſea. It is now known by the name of the 
Fozzolane, and is an ingredient of hard plaſters, in 
ſeveral parts of France and Italy. 1 
Fine Pale Reddiſh Stony GRIT is heavy, and of a 
rery pale whitiſh or .browniſh. red; it is very bright 
and ſparkling, and even to a greater degree than many 
of the ſands. It is harſh and rough to the touch, and 
mixed with water ſubſides immediately, leaving it 
entirely clear. The particles, when viewed through a 
microſcope, appear to be of irregular ſhapes, ſome of 
e "POE which 
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-which are of a 'pale red, others browniſh, and other, 
without any colour at all. It ferments flightly wich 
aqua fortis, and undergoes little change in the fire, 
It has been found near Briſtol. 
The Pale Red, Shining, Coarſe, Stony GRIT, i; 
pretty heavy, with particles that are irregular, with 
regard to their ſize, and remarkably bright. It is yer 
Harſh to the touch, and immediately ſubſides in water, 
leaving it extremely clear. When viewed through z 
microſcope, the particles appear to be cryſtalline and 
quite tranſparent, but of irregular ſhapes ; ſome of 
them are without colour, and others are of a very pal 
red. It will not ferment with aqua fortis, nor will the 
fire produce any great change. It is found on the 
coaſt of Fife, in Scotland. - ; 
The Greyiſh Red, Coarſe, Shining, Stony GRIT, 
is very heavy, and the particles are of various ſhape 
and fizes, many of which are very bright and ſhining, 
and others quite opaque. It is very harſh and hard to 
the touch, and immediately ſubſides in water, leaving 
it very clear. When viewed through a microſcope, 
ſome of the particles appear to be white, and ven 
opaque; others are without colour and tranſparent, 
and others again are ſtained with a pale red. It fer 
ments ſtrongly with aqua fortis, and burns to a fine 
red. It is Bens on the ſhores of the ifland of Minorti. 
The very Coarſe Greeniſh Red Dull GRIT is ven 
heavy, and of a fine fleſh colour, variegated with 
green. The particles are pretty uniform and regula, 
with regard to their ſize, and they are of an irregular 
angular ſhape. It is very hard to the touch, and ſub- 
ſides immediately in water, leaving it clear. Through 
a microſcope, ſome of the particles appear to be whitiſh, 
others of a pale red, and others of a fine light green 
but they are all pretty tranſparent. It is found on the 

| ſhores of the Mediterranean fea. = 
The Fine Shining GRIT, of the colour of ruf 
iron, but darker, is full of ſpangles that appear briit 
and glittering, which are not talc but ery#iline, and 
without any colour, They are much of the fame fie, 
and extremely harſh to the touch; they ſubſide ver 
fcon in water, leaving it extremely clear. Througl 
F a microſcope, 
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1 microſcope, the particles appear to be of different 
colours; for ſome are whitiſh, others yellowiſh and 
ſemi-tranſparent, and others without any colour, and 
as bright as cryſtal ; but the greateſt number are 
brown. It is found near Liſbon in Portugal, 

Fine Red Stony GRIT, with heterogeneous parti- 
cles, is very heavy, and of an agreeable red colour, 
with a whitiſh caſt. The ſtony particles are a little 
bright, but the mixture of glittering flat ſpangles 
renders the maſs extremely fo. All the particles ſeem 
to be uniform with regard to their ſize, and are very 
rough to the touch; in water they ſubſide immedi- 
ately, leaving it quite clear. Through a microſcope, 
the particles of this grit appear to. be tranſparent cry- 
ſtal, of a pale red, and all ſomewhat angular, inter- 
ſperſed . with very bright. tranſparent particles of 
browniſh white talc. It is found on the ſhores of the 
land of Minorca. | 

The Coarſe Red Variegated GRIT, with heteroge- 
neous particles, is very, bright and heavy, though 
light and coarſe ; the colour is variegated, though 
red predominates, and the particles of that part are 
very bright and ſparkling ; beſides theſe, there are 
many white cryſtalline fragments, and a vaſt variety of 
yellow and black flakes of talc, all which glitter very 
much, and give the whole a pretty pleaſing appearance. 
They are all nearly of the ſame ſize, feel extremely 
harſh and rough, and in water ſubſide immedi- 
ately, leaving it clear. It is found on the coaſt of 
vcotland. BE ; | 

The very Coarſe, extremely Shining, Fleſh-coloured, 
Variegated GRIT, with heterogeneous particles, is 
more beautiful than the former, and pretty heavy. 
The fleſh colour or pale red is very lively, and varie- 
gated with black — brown particles of tale, beſides 
ſome that are white and cryſtalline; and all the par- 
ticles in general are very bright and glittering, but 
uregular with regard to their ſize. It is hard and harſh 
tothe touch, and ſubſides immediately in water, leaving 
it clear, When viewed through a microſcope, the 
partieles all appear to be large and coarſe, but of v 
Uterent ſhapes ne though ſome are reddi 
ne 2 an 
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and yellowiſh, others without colour, and others again, 
that are blackiſh and reddiſh, or opaque. The talky 
ſpangles are brown and black, for there are none that 
are white. | | oy, | 

The Fine Browniſh Red Variegated GRIT, with 
heterogeneous particles, is not ſo glittering as the 
former; but it is very fine, heavy, and of a faint 
browniſh red, variegated with white, black and yel. 
low. © The particles are all bright and ſhining, and 
much of the ſame ſize, It is ſharp to the touch, and 
in water ſubſides but ſlowly ; however, it leaves it 
clear. The particles, when viewed through a micro- 
ſcope, appear to be of irregular ſhapes, ſome of which 


ſeem to be ſpar, are ſemi-tranſparent, and whitiſh, 


reddiſh, or browniſh ; others are cryſtalline with- 


out colour, though ſome are reddiſh or browniſh 
and very bright, and others opaque and ſtony, and of 
a blackiſh or reddiſh colour. Thoſe with the talky 
flakes make a very agreeable appearance, for they are 


of different colours, as white, yellow, and black. It 


ferments a little with aqua fortis, but undergoes no 
change in the fire. e IIs | 

The Fine Fleſh-coloured Variegated GRIT, with 
heterogeneous particles, is not ſo beautiful as any of 
the former, though it is very fine, pretty heavy, of a 
bright fleſh-colour, and very plittering. The parti 
eles are all nearly of the ſame ſize, and there is little 
. variegation of white and” black. It is ſharp to the 
touch, and ſubſides immediately in water, leaving it 
clear. When viewed through a microſcope, the par- 
ticles appear to be of very irregular ſhapes, and ſome 
are white, others reddiſh, and others without any co- 
lour at all. They are not all equally tranſparent, but 
the greateſt part of them are very bright, and there 
15 a mixture of flaky ſpangles of talc, of white, brown, 
and black colours, with a few blackiſh ſtony particles. 
It burns to a paler colour. Ee 24 SOREN 2 
The extremely Pale,  Whitiſh Red, Variegatel 
-GRIT, with heterogeneous particles, is not ſo fnely 
coloured as ſome of the former; but it is extremelſ 
fine, very heavy, and of a pale whitiſh fleſh-colour: 
It is variegated with many black ſpangles, tie 
FO r particls 
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rticles are all very bright and glittering, and are 
nearly of the ſame ſize. The talky ſpangles are black, 
and remarkably thin. It is ſharp to the touch; and, 
though it ſubſides ſlowly in water, it leaves it very 
clear. When viewed through a microſcope, all the 
particles appear to be tranſparent, except a few that 


are black, and the fire turns it to a grey colour. This 


and the four former are common on the ſhores of 
iſlands in the northern parts of the world. : 

The Browniſh Red Coarſe Stony GRIT, with hete- 
rogeneous particles, is conſiderably heavy, .and of a 
fine pale fleſh-colour, variegated with brown, and 
there are a ſew glittering plates of white talc. 'The 
particles are regular with regard to their ſize, and 
pretty bright and ſhining, which render the whole 
maſs very glittering. It is ſharp- and harſh to the 
touch, and ſubſides immediately in water, leaving a 
little muddineſs therein. Through a microſcope, the 
particles appear of different ſnapes; but moſt of them 
are flattiſh and bright, though not very tranſparent, 
Some are of different degrees of fleſh- colour, others 
of no colour at all, and there are alſo brown particles 


that are more tranſparent than the reſt. There are 


a few ſpangles of white talc, which are very thin, 
and ſmaller than - the other particles. .It burns to a 


little pale red. It is met with on the ſhores of the 


Red Sea. : i "6 2-4. 5 As 

The very Coarſe Shining Blackiſh Fleſh-coloured 
GRIT, with heterogeneous particles, is remarkably 
heavy, and of a mixed colour, between pale red and 
black, and the particles are bright and ſhining, be- 
ſides which there are a few black flakes of talc, but 
not ſo large as the other particles, though they. are 
of different ſizes. They are very hard to the touch, 
and ſubſide immediately in water, leaving it clear. 
Through a microſcope, the particles appear of various 
colours, ſhapes and ſizes; for ſome are white, others 
of a pale red, and a great number are black, and 
though they are not tranſparent, they ſhine more than 
the reſt. It does not undergo any change in the fire. 
It is found on the ſhores of the iſlands of Sicily. 
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The very Coarſe Shining Reddiſh- Green Stony 
GRIT, with heterogeneous particles, is conſiderably 
heavy, and a reddiſh green, or rather of a greeniſh 
red: The particles are partly green and partly red, 
intermixed with many that are white, and all toge- 
ther are bright and ſparkling: there are alſo a jew 
ſpangles of greeniſh' white talc, All the particles are 
nearly of the ſame ſize, and are very hard and ſhary 
to the touch; they ſubſide immediately in water, leav- 
ing a reddiſh muddineſs therein. It is found on the 
ſnores of the Mediterranean ſea. | 

The CHRYSOCOLLA of the ancients is a beau- 
tiful green, though dull Grit; it is ſomewhat coarle, 
moderately heavy, and of an exceeding lively and 
agreeable green, with very uniform particles, which 
are nearly of the ſame fize, but of little brightneſs, 
It is not very harſh to the touch, and ſubſides im- 
mediately in water, leaving it quite clear. Through 
a microſcope the particles appear to be pure, and in 
angular figures, generally approaching to a rhomboidal 
form. It terments ſtrengly with aqua fortis, and tinges 
it with a blueiſh green. It is found on the ſhores of 
New England, and is taken to be green fand; it 
has alſo been brought from the ſhores of the Red Sea. 
It is uſed by goldſmiths for the ſoldering pold, and 
by painters as a colour. That is looked upon to be 
the beſt, which comes neareſt the colour of an 
emerald. | ain 8 
The Fine Shining Pale Green GRIT is very heavy, 
and variegated with white; it is very bright and 
ſhining, the particles are regular in their ſize, and it 
is harſh and ſharp to the touch; it ſubfidesimme- 
_ diately in water, leaving it entirely clear, It is found 
upon the ſhores of the Red Sea. JEST 

The Shining Gold-coloured GRIT, with heteroge- 
neous particles, is light in compariſon of many others. 
'The flakes are of different ſizes, and it is ſofter to the 
touch than any other kind; it ſubſides ſlowly in water, 

and leaves a whitiſn yellow muddinefs therein. 
Through a microſcope, the ſtony particles appear to 
be reddiſh, whitiſh, and ſeemingly tranſparent. It 
is found in Virginia, Germany, France, and 1; axed 
- e 
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The very Hard Fine Black GRIT, variegated with 
white, is the hardeſt, heavieſt, and brighteſt of all the 
Grits, and is of a fine jet black colour, with a few. - 
ſpecks of white. It conſiſts of particles nearly of the 
ſame ſize, and is exceeding hard to the touch; it- 
ſubſides immediately in water, and leaves it entirely 
clear. Through a microſcope, the particles appear to 
be all angular, of which ſome are whitiſh, and others: 
greyiſn, but both are very tranſparent; yet thoſe of a 
jet black, which are moſt numerous, are entirely 
opaque. * It is met with in France. BETH | 

The Fine Black and White GRIT, with: heteroge- 
neous partieles, is pretty heavy, and. the principal 
particles are bright and ſhining, but they are rendered. 
more ſo by the mixture of fine white flakes of talc; it 
s harſh and ſharp to the touch, and ſubſides very ſoon 
in water, leaving it quite clear. Through a micro- 
ſcope, the black particles appear to be opaque, and 
there are a great many tranſparent, without any co- 
tour, and exceeding bright; the flakes of talc are alſo 
tranſparent, It is on from the ſhores of the Me- 
Siterrancan fea, | (Fog os tent 

The very Coarſe Black and White GRIT, with he- 
terogeneous particles, is extremely. heavy,. and its par- 
ticles ſeem to be all nearly of the ſame ſize ; the greateſt 
part ſeem to be coarſe and dull, but there are a few- 
that are bright ; however, the quantity of talc makes it 
glitter pretty much; for they are white and gloſſy. 
It is rough to the touch, and ſubſides immediately in 
water, leaving it very clear. Through a microſcope, 
it ſeems to conſiſt of a great number of white femi- 
tranſparent particles, of which there are ſome as clear 
as cryſtal, and very bright, beſides many of coarſe. 
white talc, and a great many others that are black: 
and opaque, When burnt it is of a fleſh colour, with 
black and white ſpots, It is found in Wales. 

The Shining GRIT, of a ruſty. black colour, with 
heterogeneous particles, is confiderably fine and heavy, 
but entirely dull of itſelf, though the great number of 
black flat ſhining particles make it ſhine very much. 
Itis harſh and rough to the touch, and ſettles imme- 
diately in water, leaving it entirely clear. Through 
a microſcops, it appears to conſiſt of different particles; 

N. 4. and 
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and thoſe without colour, as well as the yellowiſh and 
reddiſh, are like ſmall pebbles; theſe are bright and 
pretty tranſparent, beſides which there are many otherz 
of uncertain ſhapes, and quite opaque: theſe ſeem 
to. be fragments of ſtones of different kinds ; and 
there are a great many that are duſky, with ſomewhat 
of a reddiſh colour, fppnfed'to be pieces-of iron ore, 
Beſides theſe, there are multitudes of ſpangles of diffe. 
rent ſhapes and ſizes, which are all very bright, and 
are taken for fragments of lead ore. In the fire it 
becomes blacker, and is known in England by the 
name of black writing ſand. | 
The Coarſe Sparkling Browniſh Black GRIT is 
much like the former, — is more coarſe, and re- 
markably heavy. It owes its ſparkling to flat ſhining 
particles like the former, though they are not ſo many 
in number. It is very ſharp to the touch, and ſubſides 
in water immediately, leaving a little blackneſs there. 
in. Through a microſcope, the particles appear to bs 
various, of different ſhapes and figures, but nearly of 
the ſame ſize. They are partly fragments of ſtone, 
and partly iron and lead ores; but they are not fo 
bright'as in the former, they having ſmaller ſurfaces, 
The iron ore is diſcovered in this by means of a load- 
fone, as well as in the former. It is common on the 
ſhores of Wales, and ſerves for the ſame purpoſe as 
the preceding. | | 

The Fine Browniſh Black Sparkling GRIT is pretty 
fine, and remarkably heavy, with an agreeable blueiſh 
black bright colour. The particles are of various 
ſhapes ach ſizes, and it is pretty harſh to the touch; 
it fablides immediately in water, and leaves it quite 
clear. 'Through a microſcope, the particles. appear 
to be of various colours; for ſome are reddiſh, ſome 
greeniſh, and others blackiſh, mixed among a vaſt 
number of particles of various ſizes and ſhapes, but 
all of a blueiſh black, with gloſſy ſurfaces, It fer- W' 
ments ſlightly with aqua fortis, which is probably owing 
to the ſparry matter contained therein. It is common 

on the ſhores of Wales. (224 
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e r | 
/ MARCHASITES and PYRITES, o 
Cons v4 Mn, SFONES ;; :---:... 
be HE zenerality of Authors think Marchaſites 


and Pyrites to be the ſame ſubſtance, and others 
diſtinguiſh them, making two different ſpecies thereof. 


Beet obſerves, there are ſeveral kinds of Pyrites, and 


that all ſtones, that ſtrike fire Property; eſerve that 
name. Some are bright like filve; 
ſeveral coats, others are like dice. Some are like red 


marble, and ſhine with a metalline ſplendour, others 


are purple, quadrangular and tranſparent, and others 
again are ſpongy and ſhining or pumiceous. Some 


have eight angles, others have twelve, others are like 
biſmuth, and others again are tinged with a gold-co-- 


lour, from whence they take the name of Marchaſites. 


Some are of a copper-colour ;,others are of various 
colours and forms, and others are mixed with ſtones. 


Among theſe, ſome will melt in the fire, and are added 


to metals inſtead of lead, to render them more fuſible, 


and when they are broken they ſhine like ſugar- candy. 


He adds to this, that there are ſtones called Pyrites, 


which will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and theſe he thinks 
ought not to be placed in that claſs. Among the Mar- 
chaſites ſo called by ſome there are: 
The Silver- coloured MARCHASITE 
a very firm and compact texture, and remarkably heavy. 
It is found making ſtrata of itſelf, which though very 


broad are thin, being from three inches to a foot in 
thickneſs. Sometimes there are pieces found by them 


ſelves, and in general they have a. very irregular and 
unequal ſurface, they being made up of great num- 
bers of irregular flakes, and of various ſizes; the 
being bent, undulated, and ſometimes infold eac 
other. However, theſe plates are not at all diſtin- 
guiſhable by the naked eye, but ſeem to conſtitute 


one ſolid: maſs. The colour reſembles that of ſilver, 


Y 


ver, others conſiſt of 
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by its external appearance. It is pretty firm and hard, 


put into the fire- it cracks and breaks, emitting a blue 
flame with the ſmell of brimſtone. After it has burnt 
a conſiderable time, it turns to a deep. red. Some. 
times this Marchaſite is mixed with lead ore, ſome. 
times with that of tin, and very often a duſky brown 
ferruginous ſubſtance, It is found in great plenty in 
lead and tin mines. | hh . 
The 3 MARCHASITE is more glit- 
tering than the former, but not fo compact, though 
pretty heavy. It is commonly found in thin rata, 
and ſometimes in pieces. It ſeems to be compoſed of 
flat flakes, not unlike great numbers of irregular 
fragments of leaf gold, placed * without the leaſt 
order. However, ſome parts of this Marchaſite are 
more looſe and open than others, though it is all in 
its natural ſhape of a deep yellow gold- colour; how- 
ever, it is ſometimes paler, ſometimes deeper, and 
at other times will refle& all the colours of the rain- 


bow. It will not ſtrike fire with ſteel fo readily as the 


former, nor will it ferment with aqua fortis. When 
"thrown into the fire, it will flowly emit a blue flame 
from all parts of its ſurface. It is ee 
particularly in Hartz foreſt, and has been met with 
in England, but not ſo often as in the former. | 
Heavy white MARCHASITE is very firm and ſo- 
lid, and more heavy than the other two. It is often 
found in ſtrata by itſelf, and ſometimes in detached 
pieces; but is more commonly met with in the ca- 
vities of other ſtrata, of the breadth of ſeveral yards, 
It has a ſmoother ſurface than the others, and is more 
uniform in its compoſition ; though, if it be carefully 
examined, it ſeems to confiſt of undulated flakes laid 
cloſely upon each other. It ſtrikes fire with ſteel ; 
it will not -ferment with aqua fortis, and when put 
into the fire barns pretty briſkly, emitting a blue 
flame, with the ſmell of briniſtone. It is found in 
De vonſbire, Cornwall, and ſome other counties. Theſe 
are all the Marchaſites properly ſo called, taken notice 
of by authors. Kh, ar | 
e Flat Pyrites or FIRE-STONE, with a rough 
coat, can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from other · Stones 
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as well as heavy, and is of no certain ſize, being found 
from one inch to ten in diameter. It is always flat 
and thin, and has very unequal and irregular edges. 
When it is about four inches long, it is half an inch 
thick, and requires a ſtrong blow to break it in pieces. 
When broken its texture ſeems to be regular and uni- 
form, conſiſting of one homogeneous maſs, of a duſky 
browniſh green colour, ſurrounded with a coat of a 
duſky ferruginous ſubſtance, which is rough and beſet 
with ſmall pebbles of different ſhapes and 5 though 
generally no bigger than grains of ſand, It is al- 
ways of the colour of ruſty iron, and is thicker in 
{ome than in others. It will ſtrike fire with ſteel, but 
not ferment with aqua fortis; and in the fire it emits 
a blue flame which ſoon goes out, and when ſufficiently 
burnt it turns, to a deep purple. It is found in gravel- 
pits all over the kingdom. | N 

The Round PYRITES, with a cracked coat, is 
coarſer than the former, it being compoſed of viſible 
grit. It is very heavy, and of various ſizes,” from 
half an inch to twelve in diameter, and requires a 
ſtrong blow to break it. The colour is pale, with a 
mixture of dull whitiſh green, and a duſky browniſh 
cloud. The outer coat or cruſt is of a browniſh yel- 
low, and of different thickneſs ; the ſurface' is divided. 
by ſhallow cracks, and after it has been for ſome time 
in the air, they become deeper. It readily ſtrikes fire 
with fteel, and in the fire emits a ſtrong blue flame, 
and laſt of all calcines to a purple powder. It is com- 
mon in the chalk-pits of Kent, and many other places. 

The Flat .PYRITES, with a very thick whitiſh 
brown cruſt, is extremely hard and firm, though mo- 
derately heavy. It is commonly flat and round, or 
oval, and its uſual fize is two inches and a half in 
length, two in. breadth, and one in depth. The ſur- 
face is rough, it being full of ſmall tubercles, and it 
has the look of a lump of browniſh clay; it re- 
quires a ſmart blow to break it, and when broken, a 
nucleus is found of the ſame'fhape with the whole 
ſtone. This is very compact, firm, and hard, and of 
a deep duſky green. The nucleus will ſtrike fire with 
keel, and. burns to a _ _— the crult itſelf turns 

| to 
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to a pale brick colour. It was found in a clay-pit 

near the end of  Gray's-Inn-Lane, and very probably 
may be met with in many other places. 

The Green PYRITES, without a cruſt, is met with 
in a great variety of different ſhapes. It is of a hard 
firm-cloſe texture, and very heavy, and is found from 
half an inch to ten inches and upwards in length. 
Sometimes it is in the ſhape of a common pebble, but 
it is more generally flat, wick an uneven undulated 
ſurface, and ſeems to conſiſt of many plates laid one 
upon another. It is extremely hard before it has been 
expoſed long to the air, and is, both within and with- 
out, of a pale ſilvery green. It readily ſtrikes fire with 
ſteel, but will not ferment with aqua fortis; it 
readily cracks and breaks in the fire, emitting a fine 
deep blue flame, and turning at laſt to a florid red. 
It is very common in all parts of England, particularly 
in ſtrata of blue clay. . 

The PYRITES, reſembling a bunch of grapes with - 
out a coat, is of a firm hard ſtructure, and remarka- 
bly heavy. It is commonly ſmall, and of a longiſh 
form, though ſometimes round, and many pounds in 
weight. It is moſt: commonly without any cruſt, 
and requires a ſtrong blow to break it. When bro- 
ken, it appears to be a kind of a metallic body. It is 
moſt commonly of a very pale green, though ſometimes 
deeper, and the ſurface is always covered with tubercles 
of various fizes, ſo as to have a diſtant reſemblance of 
a bunch of grapes. It ſtrikes fire readily with ſteel, 
emits a blue flame in the fire, and ſoon falls to pieces; 
but at-length turns to a beautiful purple, .It 1s com- 
mon in many parts of England, and when it has been 
long > to the air, has often a thin coat of a 
ruſty colour, 44.) | 
The Round PYRITES, with a ftreaked ſtructure, 
and an irregular ſurface, is very heavy, and is uſu- 

- ally found in a roundiſh ſhape. The general ſize 1s 
from four to fix ounces in weight, though there are 
ſome of two or three pounds. 'The ſurface is irregu- 
lar, and ſometimes beſet with flattiſh tubercles, and 
ſometimes raiſed in ridges, on account of their being 
placed in diſtin rows, which meet in various angles. 
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It is pretty hard, and when broken — to be of 
r 


a ſtreaked texture, and the ſtreaks run from the centre 
to the circumference. It is of a whitiſh green within, 
is covered with a brown cruſt, and 1s very bright and 
glittering when juſt broken. It firikes fire with ſteel, 
and burns to a purple powder. It is common in 
chalk-pats. 5 | | 
The Round PYRITES, with angular tubercles, is 
remarkably heavy, and is found from an ounce to a 
pound or upwards in weight. It is generally roundiſh, 
and the ſurface is remarkably rough. It is of a ruſty 
colour, and is covered over with ſhort quadrangular 
pyramids, which are broad at their baſis, and blunt 
at their points, commonly ſtanding very upright and 
cloſe to each other. It cannot be broken without a. 


ſtrong blow); but when it is in pieces, theſe are found, 


to be ſtreaked, and of a greeniſh colour, with ſome 

ſmall mixture of yellow. It ſtrikes fire with fteel, 
and will flame ſoon in the fire, with the ſmell of brim- 
ſtone, and burſts to pieces; after which it caleines to 
a fine deep purple. It is common in Exgland in the 

ſtrata of chalk. ; | | 5 10 

The Silver- coloured Round PVRITES, with a 
ſmooth ſurface, is of a pretty firm texture, and re- 

markably heavy. It is commonly round, and the uſual 
fize is about an inch and a half in diameter; but it 

is ſometimes met with to the weight of. two pounds. 

It is always without tubercles and ridges, and the 

ſurface is of the ſame colour as the infide, though not 

quite ſo bright. It breaks with a ſmall blow, and 

when broken appears to be of a ſtreaked texture, of a 

beautiful filvery green colour, and the ſtreaks run 
from the centre to the circumference. It ſtrikes fire 

with fteel, and in the fire emits a blue flame, with 
a ſtrong ſmell of brimſtone, after which it burſts and 

calcines to a deep. purple powder. 

The PYRITES, with a fohaceous ſurface, is of a 
very firm though uneven texture, but very heavy; it 
is of various ſhapes, but commonly round. It is of 
different ſizes, but generally large, though thoſe of fix 
or eight inches are commonly round. It is harder than 
moſt other ſtones of this kind, and when broken ap- 
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pears to be of a ſtreaked texture, and the extremities 
of the ſurface are ſeen in rows of thin leafy plates, 
which cover the whole. They generally lean one 
way, but are of unequal- thickneſſes, and ſometimes. 
notched at the end. The. colour is a duſky green, 
which when broken is very bright and glittering, In 
the fire it emits a deep blue flame and burſts, after 
which it calcines to a purple powder. It is found at 
Gaſtear in Saxony, and in Hartz foreſt, and ſometimes 
in England, particularly Mendep hills, Derby/hire, and 
Cornwall. ; | | ; 

The PYRITES, with a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, is 
of a very firm coarſe regular ſubſtance, and remarka- 
bly heavy. It is of a very particular ſhape, being 
always more or leſs hollow, and in various forms, 
often like pebbles, but more particularly rugged and 
knobby. The common ſize is five or fix inches in 
diameter, and the ſurface is To gloſſy, that even the 
tubereles thereon! appear to be ſo. It is very hard, 
and when broken appears to be ſtreaked with jirregular 
cavities, and the ſtreaks are more narrow than in other 
ſtones of this kind. On the. infide they commonly 
terminate in broad plates, nearly of a ſquare figure, 
and are diſpoſed in rows. The general colour is 
greeniſh ; but if it is broken where theſe plates are, 
it is commonly of a bright beautiful yellow. It 
emits a blue flame like the reſt, and calcines to a 
- fine red. 93 b | 
The Large Foliaceous PYRITES, in the ſhape of 
a cube, is of fo regular a figure, that it has by many 
been thought to have been the effect of art. It is of 
a firm regular ſtructure, very heavy, and is com- 
monly found about one third of an inch in diameter.. 
All ſides are perfectly ſmooth, and it breaks in all di- 
rections; for it conſiſts of plates in the direction of 
all the ſurface.” It is gloſſy on the infide when juſt 
broken, and ſeems to be compoſed of plates like talc. 
It is of a fine whitiſh green colour, with a ſmall mixture 
of yellow. In the fire it emits a deep blue flame, 
with a —_ _—_ er. brimſtone, and calcines to a. 
deep purple. It is found in Germany, Hungary, and 
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The Small Solid PYRITES, in the ſhape of a cube, 
is not unlike the former, it being firm and hard, and 
very heavy. The ſhape is regular, and the ſize is 
commonly about an eighth of an inch in diameter, 
It is perfectly ſmooth on every ſide, and when broken 
is very bright and gloſſy. Its colour is commonly 
a pale yellowiſh green, though in thoſe that are large 
it is ſomewhat of a ruſt colour. It cracks and burits 
in the fire, emitting a deep blue flame, and at laſt 
calcines to a fine red. It is frequently to be met with 
in the northern parts of England, and many other coun- 
tries. It is here found in common black flate, but 
in Germany about the earth on the mountains. 

The Bright PYRITES,. with eight ſides, is very 
firm and compact, of a pretty even texture, and very 
heavy. It is always compoſed of eight triangular) 
planes, though it is fubje& to ſome varieties. Its moſt 
perfect ſhape is when two pyramids are placed evenly 
one againſt the other; but they are more commonly 
ſet uneven and ſlanting, and their planes are very ir- 
regular, with regard to their fize. It is from the big- 
neſs of a large pin-head to that of a walnut; they 
are naturally ſmooth, and of the colour of poliſhed 
iron. When broken, the pieces appear very bright 
and ſparkling, and often much paler than the outer 
ſurface. - They ſeem to be compoſed of irregular thin 
undulated plates, laid more cloſely together than in 
the marchaſites. In the fire it cracks and burſts, 
emitting a blue flame, with the ſmell of brimſtone, 
and at laſt calcines to a deep purple. It is found in 
Cornwall, and is very common in North America. 
The Hard Shining PYRITES, with twelve ſides, 
when perfect, is extremely beautiful, but is ſeldom 
met with in that ſtate. It is pretty hard, of a regu- 
lar texture, and very heavy. It is ſubject to great ir- 
regularities; but often wants one or more of its 
ſides, and has commonly othe; bodies of its own ſub- 
ſtance ſticking faſt to it. It is of various ſizes, it be- 
ing from one inch to four in dian, ster; but is more 
frequently about the third part of an inch. The 
faiths is ſmooth and ſhining, and generally of a 


pale yellow, ſometimes of the colour of ruſty 2 
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and ſometimes of poliſhed ſteel. When broken it ap- 
pears to be of a foliaceous ſubſtance, and to conſiſt 
of very thin plates irregularly placed, and may often 
be diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye. In the fire it emits 
a blue flame, with the ſmell of brimſtone, and cal- 
eines to a blueiſh purple. It is found: in Cornwall, 
but 1s more common in Germany, as well as in the 
Eaft and Weft Indies, It is obſervable, that all theſe 
kinds of ſtones ſtrike fire with ſteel, and will not fer- 


ment with aqua fortis. A 
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ty x CHAP. XXXV. . 
. Of FOSSILE PETRIFIED BODIES. 


EFORE we come to particulars, it will not be 
improper to take notice of petrifieations in gene- 
ral, ſome of which are performed, as it were, within 
our ſight, and therefore are moſt eaſy to be underſtood. 
The firſt of theſe is the ſtalactites, which is a kind of. 
cylinder formed on the roofs of ſome caves and grottos, 
and which has been already taken notice of in its proper: 
place. This is evidently brought to paſs by means 
of the water, which earries with it very fine ſand, that 
by length of time increaſes. to different fizes, and forms 
the different layers Which are ſucceſſively produced 
ene over anothen? 7 St oi of whey 
Another kind of petriſication, which is well known, 
are the cruſts of ſtone, which the water of ſome ſprings 
fixes by little and little to the pipe through which it 
paſſes ; for theſe are almoſt every where to. be ſeen. 
From theſe it plainly appears, that the matter of the 
petrifications, let their nature be what they will, is 
driven by water to the ſides of the pipe in ſmall par- 
ticles, which being applied: to each other without any 
regularity,” forces the water itſelf to turn from the 
centre of its courſe, to make a paſſage for itſelf; be- 
cauſe the ſlony mater is applied as it were by chance. 
Another ſort of petrification, alſo very well known, 
1s that of the pieces of wood,. ſhells, and other ſub- 
ſtances, that are petrified in the bowels of the earth, 
. % Ox 
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or in ſprings, without loſing their ſhape, or diſtin- 
guiſhing marks by which they are commonly known. 

heſe may be diſtinguiſhed into three kinds; that 
made in plates or laygrs, that done by pellets or balls, 
and. that by penetration, i ; 
The ſubſtances by which theſe are brought about, 
are water, ſalt, oily juice, ſand, mud, and &. The 
water ſeldom penetrates the ſubſtance of ſtones to no 
purpoſe, but carries with it and mixes the materials 
of which it is compoſed; much in the ſame manner 
as the maſons make ufe of water where with to blend 
and intimately unite the materials of which they make 
mortar- or cement, that grows hard in proportion as 
the water flies off. r 

The three different petri fications are performed like- 


wiſe by minute maſſes or lumps, and a very ſine cement. 


The maſſes to be incorporated are the ſand, clay, 
and loam: the moſt durable cements are the ſalts, and 
ſeveral kinds of bitumen. Sometimes the falts, inter- 


mingled with the clay, ſerve as a cement for the ſand; 


at other times, the maſs is compoſed of clay, or loam 
alone, without any intermixture. From the different 
degrees of theſe ſeveral bodies, thus differently inter- 
mixed, pong a vaſt variety of productions. 

To the firſt. kind of petrification we may refer 
tales, ſlates, plumous alum, and plaſter. As for cry- 
ſtal, it is nothing but a heap of ſand, perhaps in a 
pyramidal or triangular ſhape, which the water ap- 
plies ſucceſſively one upon another, uniting them to- 
gether with a little ſalt, and very fine mud; this is 
the more probable, becauſe when cryſtal is decompoſed 
in the fire, there remains nothing but calcined ſand, 
earth, and a little ſalt. We need not wonder that 
cryſtal ſhould be thus formed into a tranſparent maſs, 
becauſe ſeveral forts of white ſand, viewed through a 
microſcope, appear to be nothing elſe but true white 
cryſtal. The earth or mud, that 1s joined thereto, 
only hinders them from ſhining like a diamond. - + 
It is eaſy to imagine, that a fall of water may 
bring into any place a layer of ſand and blackiſh earth, 
and that a ſecond may throw another upon the former, 


and ſo on; inſomuch that, in length of time, flate 


may 
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may be produced of different thickneſſes. In the ſame 
. manner different ſubſtances may form talc, plumous 
alum, and plaſter. | 5 | 

The ſecond ſort of petrification is that, which is 
PRs by ſmall bullets or balls, and often by 
unches compoſed thereof. It is probably by this 
means that gems receive their formation; | becauſe. 
many. of them are found in the chinks and cavities of 
certain rocks, where the water can bring nothing with 
it but ſand, ſalts, and a little bitumen, and by chance 
ſome metalline particles. Theſe ſmall congelations of 
matter, coming to ſink and harden by degrees, may 
carry along with them the very fine particles they 
meet with. The generation of irregular flints, ks 
all other ſtones that will ſtrike fire with ſteel, ſeems to 
be the ſame as that of gems; for the water meeting in 
its courſe certain cavities more or leſs wide in marl, 
chalk or clay, that are in rocks, there depoſits the 
ſalts, the oily fluids, and the fine ſand with which it 
is imbuted. This water afterwards evaporating, the 
fand, and every thing that is introduced within the 
50 becomes hard as in a mold, and forms a maſa 
which takes the ſame figure. When fine ſand is the 
principal ingredient, the concretion. is more or leſy 
tranſparent and hard, as are all ſorts of gems. . The 
colours are dull, variegated, or marbled with veins, 
in proportian to the different mixtures of the ſubſtance 
of which they are formed. When there is a great 
deal of ſalt or ſulphur, whick are well known, to con- 
tain particles that ſtrike the noſe and yield fire, then 
the ſtone will have a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur when it 
is broken or ſtruck, and will ſparkle when it meets 
the blows of another ſtane as hard as itſelf, or when 
it is ſtruck with the ſteel or hammer, that by its ex- 
traordinary hardneſs diſcompoſes the pores wherein the 
Particles of fire are lodged. Theſe ſorts of ſtones very 
evidently contain a great. deal of fire, and therefore 
they might be ſuppoſed by ſome to be electrical, 
and. yet it is plain they have no ſuch quality: 
Which may be owing to the earthy particles in 
which the fire lies hid, and which may prevent the 
effects of rubbing, in the ſame manner as a lock a 
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wool placed againſt a glaſs, or when tied to the ſtring 
of a muſical inſtrument, prevents the vibrations, and 
conſequently the ſound. 
There are a great many flints and Ainty ſtones that 
are exactly round or oval, or approaching thereto, 
and of all ſizes, Which ſeem - to be compoſed of, or 
form ſmall pellets or plates, by means of a nucleus 
which is the baſis of the whole. When the water is 
loaded with a ſmall bit of marl, or ſome ſmall ſtone, 
as it repaſſes through this mall maſs, it will ll up 
its pores or inequalities with the clay or other parti- 
eles contained therein, and will beſtow upon it a 
ſmooth and 1 regular ſurface, If this is repeated 
ſeveral times by the application of the water to the 
mafs, it will always leave a ſmall layer or coat of ſand 
| N i _ off. "Theſe circular layers or coats grow- 
y the [evaporation of the water, will form 
a Ball mg eh will grow ſtill ſtronger and ſtronger, 
by the ſacceſiive application of ſeveral other layers or 


coats. The whole will grow more thick in proportion 


to the number of times that the water returns, and 
depoſites freſh matter. It may fo happen that the nu- 
cleus of chalk,. marl, ſtone, or clay, which has been 


a+ it were the foundation of the firſt arch, being ren- 


dered hot by ſome external means, all the moiſture 
will evaporate and diminiſh the fize. By theſe means 
it may often come to paſs, that there may be a nu- 
cleus in the middle of the ſtone, as we often find by 
expeticnce;. which may be ſometimes, challæ, ſome- 
times common earth, or other ſubſtances, — — 
rent from that of the ſtone; ſo that at — 

ing the ſtone it may be eaſily found by the — 
that ſome ſubſtance is contained — Thus the 
formation of round and oval ſtones becomes much the 
lame as that of certain ſtones which are known by the 
name of Bezoars, and which are found in the bellies 
of ſeveral animals, both in the Za/ and #/ ft Indies, 
and to which great virtues are attributed. 

Some of theſe ſtones, that have a cavity in the 
middle, often contain a hard ſubſtance, or another 
ſtone, which may be eafily known from the noiſe it 
makes when ſhaken; and this 15 commonly called — 

the 
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the name of the Eagle Stone, to which moſt extraor- 
dinary qualities have falſely been attributed. 

The third manner of petrification is what is called 
by ſome penetration, "" y this 1s the moſt common ; 
thus a large bed of ſand, clay, or other matter, may 
be petriſied by the falts and other particles wherewith 
the water is imbuted when it finks therein. The wa- 
ter will carry with it all the fine ſalts it has diſſolved 
and taken up by the way, as well as the exceeding 
fine earthy particles which have remained therein. 
This water will readily paſs, as well as every thing 
it contains, through a be of ſand, that is too full of 
pores to ſtop it; but it will fill by degrees all the in- 
terſtices of more compact ſand, and will cloſely unite 
all the particles; and by this means we may under- 
ſtand the formation of what we commonly call free- 
ſtone. A bed of earth or of ſand will be changed 
into a ſtone more or leſs hard in proportion to the 
quantity of clay or ſand contained therein. Marl and 
potters clay thus mixed with ſand will be changed into 
marble, whoſe ground may be either red, green, or 
black, according to the nature of the petriſied bed. 
Perhaps the ground of any marble may be nothing but 
very fine ſand, into which the water has penetrated, 
and carried at many thouſand different times the fine 
particles of marl and potters clay, and which in pro- 
ceſs of time may obtain the hardneſs in which they 
are found; and conſequently their natures, colours, 
mixtures, and clouds, may vary to infinity. If the 
Potters clay has been dried and cracked by ſome ſub- 
terraneous heat, the fine ſand, or marl, or'other ſub- 
ſtances which are carried by the water, and depoſited. 
in the chinks or cracks, may produce veins of all co- 
tours, and of all ſhapes. Likewiſe, when there are 
particles of gold, or any other metal, that are fine 
enough to be dragged along by the water, they may 
ſerve to augment the richneſs of theſe variegations. 
'The drops of oily fluids, which the water carries along 
with it, may expand and form a multitude of ſmall 
ſpots, which may be round when they are at liberty, 
or oval when they are a little confined on each ſide; 
or, in ſhort, they may be angular, or of any or 
v9 - ape, 
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ſhape, according to the impediments they meet with. 
All the winding veins, on the ſides of which we ſome- 
times ſee rows of ſmall ſpecks of gold, or other me- 
tals, extremely fine, ſerve to ſhew. very evidently the 
progreſs that the water has made; for when it happens 
to be ſtopped, and obliged to turn, it penetrates 
wherever it can, and ſo produces very irregular varie- 
457000 The particles which the water contains, 
being naturally a little more heavy than itſelf, muſt 
needs be depoſited in time, and ſtopping by the way, 
muſt penetrate the very firſt cracks or other cavities 
that they meet with. We may compare the formation 
of a marble, or other ſtone, to that of cloth or ta- 
peſtry; for the body of the ſand or clay, which is ca- 
pable of penetration by water, may be compared to 
that Which weavers call the warp, and the water to 
the ſhuttle, which paſſes acroſs the other without ſtop- 
ping. The fine ſand, the particles of common clay, 
the colours of potters clay, the fine threads or ſmall 
leaves of metallic ſubſtances, may all together be com- 
pared to the woof, which is introduced into the body 
of the work, and which fills it by little and little. 

However, it ſometimes happens, that there are thin 
plates or layers of clay between the different beds or 
ſtrata of ſtone, and which are free from any mixture 
at all; from whence it appears, that they have hin- 
dered the progreſs of the water, for they only ſerved 
to ſuſtain, and could not be penetrated by it. Per- 
haps it may be thought a wonder, why there ſhould be 
any ſtratum of ſtone or marble under this clay, ſince 
the water could not get through it; but this will ſoon 
ceaſe, when we conſider, that many parts of the clay 
may be very thin and full of cracks, and conſequently 

will admit the water to paſs very freely through it. 
All the water with its contents may run over the clay, 
and may beſhed, at the extremity of this layer, into 
the bed which lies beneath; and it has been found 

experience, that many rocks of an enormous ſize will 
not prevent the water from paſſing thro* their bowels, 
and falling into beds of ſand that -are placed under- 
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That which the water performs,” by the penetration 
of the different ſtrata contained in the earth, it: brings 
about in ſome degree with regard to pieces of wood, 
bones, and other ſubſtances which it enters into; and 
which affords us a reaſon or method of explanation of 
all the different petrifications, though never ſo odd, 
which: are to be met with in all parts of the world. 
We cannot determine whether there has ever been an 
univerſal earthquake or not, which has changed its 
primitive form; for we find ſeveral forts of animals, 
and ſometimes mankind, in ſmall lands at a vaſt 
diftance from the main land, which can hardly be ac- 
counted for, but from ſome extraordinary cauſe, that 
has produced great irregularities in the face of the 
earth, making that to be a fea, which was dry land 
before, and raiſing up mountains out of the boſom of 
the deep; eſpecially ſince we find, from ſome ſuch 
change, that there are a vaſt number of marine bodies 
at a great diſtance from the ſea, and a great deal higher 
than its ſurface. However, this is certain, that many 
ſubſtances, which ſeem to have been proper only to 
the ſea, are now. found in the bowels of the earth; 
and which have perhaps been petrified by degrees, by 
the inſinuation of water, ſalts, and exceeding ſmall 
cryſtalline or ſtony particles, proper to fill up their 


pPores, without alteration of their ſhape. To this all 


the productions which ſome have looked upon as /«- 

fas naturæ, or ſports of nature, are evidently owing. 

Beſides the bones of crocodiles, the ſkeletons of ſea 
horſes, the entire bodies of petrified fiſh, there are al- 
moſt every where found ſea ſhells of all kinds, and all 

forts of the parts of ſea animals, converted into ſtone. 

Some are very wonderful with regard to their ſitua- 

tion, and others as to the oddneſs of their ſhapes. 

However, ſome are of opinion, that if theſe changes 

have been in reality produced by earthquakes, it will 
not from thence follow we ſhould find them converted 
into ſtone; but this may be eaſily accounted for, if 
we reflect a little on what has juſt been ſaid: for 
their ſituation is no more difficult to be comprehended 
than that of flints, which are generated in the middle 

of other ſubſtances; for, though they undoubtedly 
| | were 
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were in their natural ſtate before the alterations were 
made, yet it is = to conceive in what manner they 
have been petrified fince that time, Theſe petrifica- 
tions have had different names beſtowed upon them by 
naturaliſts, and therefore it will be neceſſary to give 
2 more diftin& account thereof. They are principally 
of two kinds, that is, animal and vegetable ſubſtan- 
ces; ſome of which have remained in the earth a vaft 
number of years without any great alteration, and 
others have been covered with or turned into ſtone ; 
however, they all come under the denomination of 
Foſſils. 
With regard to trees, there have many been found 
buried under ground in many parts of the world, and 
particularly in Exgland; as on the coaſt of Suffolt 
near Dulwich, in the fens of Lincolnſhire and York- 
ſhire, and more particularly in the iſle of Arbolm, 
which is made by rivers, and lies between Nozting- 
hamfhire, Lincolnſhire, and Yorkfhire; as alſo on the 
coaſt of Pembrokeſvire in Wales. Theſe have not only 
been found near the ſea, but in inland countries at 
the depth of ten or twenty ells, » 
In England, there are ſome that lie at a diſtance 
from the ſea, as in Chatmo/s in Lancaſhire, ſeveral 
parts of Yorkſhire and Cheſhire, as well as in Stafford- 
fire. The places in this laſt county where they 
are found are Laynton, and the old Pewwzt Pool in the 
pariſh of Norbury; Shebben Pool, in the pariſh of High 
Offley; the moſſes near Fardley, in the pariſh of Aud. 
ley, and near the town of Berley ; all which he in the 
high country of the moor lands. They are found fill 
farther from the fea in Cranmoor near Wrettefly; in 
Rotten Meadow under Wedneſdury Hall; on Dorley - 
Common in the pariſh of Groſal; in a place called 
Peat-Moor, and in the moors of Handſworth; none of 
which are leſs than thirty, and ſome are above fifty 
miles from the ſea. Some will have theſe to have been 
originally formed in the carth, eſpecially becauſe they 
reſemble firs, of which ſort none ever grew naturally 
in England, if we may believe the account that Cz/ar 
gives in his Commentaries ; but his authority is not 


always ſufficient, However, this appears plainly ” 
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be a miſtake; becauſe many of theſe trees have their 
roots ſtill remaining, as well as the ſtumps of their 
branches. If there is any ſuch thing in reality as 
foſſile wood, it is genèrally allowed not to ſwim on the 
ſurface of the water; whereas all theſe before men- 
tioned will: beſides, they ſtill retain the qualities of 
wood, and ſometimes they are found ſwimming in 
pools, which the country people get out, cleave into 
ſplinters, and make uſe of them inſtead of candles. 
The chief difficulty lies in knowing whether firs ever 
grew in England or not; and ſome, to ſolve this, 
have pretended that they have been brought hither by 
_ ſome flood, particulatly that of - Noah, where they 
have lain ever fince. It muſt be acknowledged, that 
there is no impoſſibility in this, or at leaſt that they 
may have been brought hither by ſome ſuch means; 
| becauſe they are full of a large quantity of bitumen, 
which no doubt would preſerve them from corruption 
a vaſt number of years. However, this account is not 
very probable, becauſe if they had been brought hi- 
ther by a flood, they would have been found in all the 
low places alike, and in the ſouth of England as well 
as in the north; for there are none in the vales of 
Eveſham and Ayleſbury, nor indeed in many others, 
which ſeem to be moſt likely. Some of theſe trees 
appear as if they were burnt, and others have. the 
marks of the ax ſtill remaining upon them; beſides, 
the ſtumps, from which they were cut, are in ſome 
places alſo remaining, and appear in the ſame poſture 
as when the tree was growing; particularly in Sheb- 
ben Pool, when the ſummer is dry and the waters low. 
Others, with more probability, have thought that theſe 
| trees were not fir, but birch or alder; becauſe they 
delight to grow in moiſt places, and having been 
| ſoaked many years in a bituminous ſtuff, have been ſo 
| well impregnated with an oily matter as to imitate 
| fir both in ſmell. and burning: however, this can 
hardly be the caſe, becauſe they ſplit exactly like fir, 
and becauſe they have evidently-a turpentine ſmell; | 
and beſides, at Axbolm in Lincolnſhire, there have been | 
found trees thirty-fix yards long, excluſive of the tops, 
which lay very near the roots to which they belonged, 
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But it would detain the reader too long, and be tos © 

to our preſent purpoſe, to endeayour to account 101 

the manner in which theſe trees have been brought 

into this iſland. $5.2 OF FRO n e | OUS S447. * 
Other trees, beſides firs, have been found to have 

been buried under ground; for Dr. Moreton takes no- 

tice of a ſmall maple- tree that he met with in a ſtra- 

tum of clay at a conſiderable depth; and near Bath 

part of an elm- tree has been diſcovered of a conſide · 

rable length: no doubt there have been many others, 
which have not been thought worth notice. But be- 

been commonly found in the fuel known in many 
parts of England by the name of Peat, and Which is 

dug out of the earth, ſeveral fruits and catkins of 
other trees, that have been little altered in their tex - 

ture. The moſt common of theſe are hazle-nuts ; 

and near Whitle/ea the twigs, as well as leaves, of 
white poplar have been ſeen, with the branches of 
hazle, and great numbers of the ſkeletons, of leaves 

and catkins, beſides the ſtones of plumbs or ſome ſuch 
fruit. There have been ſome pretty large branches 

of trees found in the ſtrata of ſtone, and commonly 

more or leſs changed into the nature of the ſtrata in 

which they lay. A great variety of ſmaller branches 

have been found in the ſtrata of blue clay, which 
ſerves to make tiles in the neighbourhood of London; 

but though they were in their original ſhape, yet their 
internal ſtructure was much altered; for they ſeemed to 
be changed into the ſubſtance of the common vitrio—- | 
lic. pyrites.  'Theſe, and others of the like kind, are 
thought to have been branches of oak, and they are 
generally altered in ſome. ſenſe to the nature of the 
rata in which they lie, by the inſinuation of cryſtal 
or ſtony particles; but in ſome the veins of the wood 
are ſtill preſerved, and appear very beautiful when 
polieren 
Dr. Plot: takes notice of ſtones which he calls 
STELECHITES, whereof one in his time was met 
with near Dudley, called by the country people the Pox 
Stone, that is, a ſtone which undergoes little alteration 
by fire. It was ſo much 3 petrified, wood, that he 
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took it for the: ſtump of a tree at firſt ſight. There 
are others of this name that are not ſo worthy of it, 
particularly the 'Stelechites of Alurovanduc, that has 
the appearance of antimony; whereof many are found 
min che rechs near Beresford and Stamſop; and among 
the rubble ſtones that lie looſe: above ground in the 
fields near Heatley and Bagets-Bromley. They are a 
- fort of annular ſtones, regularly jointed and regularly 
freaked at the top and bottom; and therefore as un- 
like the trunk of a tree, though ſome of them are 
branched, as any thing can well be; nor indeed do 
they reſemble the trunk or ftem of any plant whatever. 
Mr. Ray takes them to be the petrified ache or tail 
bones of fiſh; beeauſe they generally conſiſſ of ſeveral 
plates or pieces ſtieking t er, like the vertebræ of 
the back- bones of ſome ſorts of ſiſ; though he ac- 
knowledges, that they are ſnorter and thinner than the 
bones of any ſiſn he had then ſeen. * 8 
© Beſides: trees, and parts of trees, there have been 
different kinds of plants, which have undergone the 
ſame fate; and have either been wrapped in the 
Þblack- ſlaty ftone- found over the ſtrata of 'coals, or in 
looſe ſtones of a; ferruginous ſubſtance. Some ſorts of 
ſtones contain the perfect images of plants, which 
ſeem to be nothing more than a painting, becauſe the 
fluid contained in the plant has ſo intimately pene- 
trated” the ſubſtance af the ſtone, that it ſeems to be 
all of a piece with it, and has. preſerved nothing more 
than the fipure; The plants that are thus found are 
of different forts, but the moſt common are of the 
fern kind, yet not ſuck” as we have in Emplana,. for 
ſome pretend they are only to be met with in America. 
There are alſo a great number of ſea moſſes, with 
which many parts of the bottom of the ſea are cover- 
ed. An ear of barley bas been found in one, or 
dt leaſt its image; very exactiy painted; Some of 
- the ſtones, when they have been ſplit, have contained 
the figure only of the plant; while the other ſide has 
appeared more prominent; which ſeems to have been 
oecaſioned by | the- petrifaction of the plant itſel. 
Some of the ferns thus found have been different from 


any ſpecies hitherto-known;; inſomuch chat it ĩs hard 
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Warns; Edxras, Posorus ardMinatats. gi 
to ſay, whether or not they were precedent to the for- 


mation of the reſent globe of the earth. 
Though cheſs 


found in the ſlaty ſtones above mentioned, yet there 
have been other" ſtones met with in which they have 


been ſeen, though perhaps not ſo commonly; particu- 
larly, there is a whitiſh ſtone in Germany, not much 


harder than chalk, in which they have been frequent! 

ſeen; as alſo a grey ſlate ſtone of a very fine texture, 
where they have been often found, befides one of a 
blackiſh blue colour. Not only the entire branches of 


plants appear in thefe ſtones, but ſometimes the Teaves 


. 


of trees; particularly thofe of the pop 
white thorn, pear-trees; and many other 1 

Perhaps it will not be improper to take notice of 
others that are leſs fingular, and which are common 
in Germany. Theſe are the leaves of oak and other 
trees which hang over ſprings whoſe waters have a pe- 


trify ing quality, by whoſe means they are often covered 
- with & cruſt like the moſſes in many parts of England. 


The ſtöne thar' covers: them ſeems * chiefly. to conſiſt of 
a ſort of ſpar. Many ſpecimens of all theſe kinds are 


frequently ro be met with in the cabinets of the 


curious. 


Dr. Plate has met with ſome ſorts of theſe petrifica- | 


tions in Oxfordbire, particularly” at Somerton, where 
the graſs” is covered with a ſoft ſtone, yet in ſuch a 
manner that when it is broken off the graſs appears as 


freſh” and green as before it was incruſted. Some of 
the blades of graſs*grow at leaſt to a foot in length, 


and yet when pulled up with the root, and held up by 


that part, it might be pulled out as entire as a Word 


out of the ſcabbard. At North Afton, in a field north- 
welt of the'charch, there is atiother petrifying water, 


where the robts of ruſhes; grafs, and moſs are in a 
ſhort” time eaten away, inſomuch that'nothing remains 


afterwards except the figures of thoſe” plants, with 
ſome augtnentation. In the pariſh of St. Clement's in 
the ſuburbs of Oxford there is a ditch, the water 


whereof covers with à cruſt the ſticks that fall out of 


a hedge. At Carfax; in tlie city itſelf, there is a 
pump, that not only _ the boards that fall into 0 
3 wi 
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”impreflions have been moſt commonly 
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with a cruſt, but alſo enters the very pores of the 
wood, which by degrees rotting away, there is. no- 
| 1 Bcd at length but the hneaments of the wood . 
itiell, HY Go p42 dg 3 
Petrifications of this kind are alwa s. very. brittle; 
though they leave a faint repreſentation of the grain 
of the wood, yet they never, preſerve its colour; and in - 
the fire they are as incombuſtible as ſtone ;. for they 
change nothing but their colour, which becomes more 
whitiſh: however, they will entirely diflolye. in aqua 
Fortis, There are ſome indeed that are petrified in a 
different manner, and will preſerve both the colour 
and texture of the wood: they are ſometimes ſo hard 
that they will cut glaſs, and will always ſtrike fire 
with ſteel, 3 eee eee 
The petrifications of marine ſubſtances are more 
common than thoſe of any other ſort; and among 
them are found fiſh of various kinds, more eſpecially 
Hell-fiſh, or rather the ſhells of thoſe fiſh. However, 
it is not very common to find any which repreſent 
the figures of river fiſh; though there is one called 
JJ ?•dak e e #4 
There are other foſſils called OSTRACOMOR- 
PHOS, which conſiſt of heaps of oyſter-ſhells ce- 
mented together. There are many other- petrified 
ſhells that are not found in cluſters, but each of 
them lie ſingle in a ſeparate ſtate. Of theſe ſome are 
curiouſly ſtreaked or furrowed, and others plain, with 
few or no,ornaments. Of theſe again ſome are of a 
' turbinated' form, and others bivalvular, joined toge- 
ther by a hinge, yet the ſhells of theſe are commonly 
found apart. Among theſe are thoſe called the Strom- 
| boites, from their wreathing like a ſcrew, and gene- 
rally from the right hand to the left, and. from the 
reater to the ſmaller end. The largeſt exceed nine 
inches in length; but thoſe. in England, at leaſt that 
have been hitherto found, are not much above five, 
With a plain ſurface; and the leaſt are not above half 
an inch long, but curiouſly ſtreaked. They are. of 
an aſh«colour, ſomewhat inclined to yellow, and of a 
harder conſiſtence than the ſtone in which they lie. 
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There are ſome petrifications that reſemble cockles, 
ſcollops, and oyſters; and theſe are very numerous. 
The CONCHTITTES, or cockles, may be divided into 
the greater and the leſs; whereof ſome of the greater 
are ſtreaked with broad ſtreaks and pretty deep furrows, 7 
deſcending as it were from a centre at the top, and 
expanding themſelves to the rim of the ſtone, They 
have alſo ſix or ſeven tranſverſe ſimple lines, bent cir- 
cularly to the hinge or joint: theſe appear to be a ſtone 
without, of a dark aſh colour; but within they are 
faund to be black flint, There are others again whoſe 
ſtreaks deſcend from the hinge or joint, and yet not 
in ſtraight lines, but undulated, and much broader 
than the former. | | | 

There are ſeveral kinds of the ſmaller Conchites, 
which differ in their colour, lines, and valves; for 
ſome are yellow, and are found in the fields near Bur- 
fard in Oxfordhhire : their valves riſe high, and ap- 

| proach to a roundiſh ſhape, Theſe made red hot, 
and put into beer, are accounted by the country peo- 
ple to be an immediate remedy” for a ſtitch. In ano- 
ther part of this country, there are ſome of this ſort 
that are flatter, and of an aſh colour; but in both 
the lines run from the joint to the rim. Theſe laſt are 
found only at the head of a ſpring, but never at any 
diſtance from it. Some of theſe have been found only 
ſtreaked on one ſide, and rubble-ſtone on the other; 
_ others have but juſt begun to be marked with 
ines, A194 bee een 1120-3 een ee 
There are others of this kind found in a bank of 
yellowiſh clay, and are of a different form from 'Þ 
thoſe juſt mentioned, for they are ſtreaked prope — | 
Many of them appear to be hard ſtones, and yet ſe- 
veral that have been met with were nothing but clay; 
which may juſtly raiſe a doubt, whether or not many 
of theſe, which have been generally ſuppoſed to be 
petrified ſhells, are properly ſo called. R 
There is another ſort of Conchites found in Horn- 
ten quarry, nearly approaching to an oval, and ſcarce- 1 
* ly ſtreaked at all; which inclines Dr. Plott, as well iq 
| as Dr. Lifter, to think that theſe ſtones, which are ſo j 
like cockles, never were in reality the ſhells of that fiſh.' 7 
; O 3 There 4 
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There is ſtil} another ſort of Conchites found in 
Horaton quarry, which is not ſtony on the infide like 
the former, but is hollow, and filled up with ſpar. It 
is ſometimes in irregular figures, but generally forked.. 
The baſe, or place where the branches of the fork are 
united, is at the joint or hinge of the valves; Which 
ſeems ſomewhat hard to account for. 5 

There are alſo getrifications or ſtones, which reſem- 
bles ſcollop-ſhells, and are always found ſeparate. One 
of theſe is very curious, and reſembles the Rough 
Scollop of Aldrgwvandus. It is of a yellowiſh colour, 
and has ears on both fides, with lines that run from 
the hinge or joint to the rim of the ſhell, 'Theſe are 
very prominent ; and there are others that run tranſ- 
verſely, not bending. towards, but from the hinge or 
joint: however, theſe do not paſs through the deep. 
furrows ſo as to join with each other, for they are 
only upon the ridges. There is another kind of ſcollop, 
where the direct and tranſverſe lines are of an equal 
depth, but very ſhallow, very numerous and fine. In 
theſe the tranſverſe lines bend towards the joint. It 

is of a light reddiſh calour, with ears on both Gdes, 
en the quazries of Aeddingtes in Qz- 
ere $7 £43 nin 2423 22-041 £77 

_ There 3s another ſhell ar ſtone like à (wall ſoollop, 
of a whitaſh yellow colour: the ſtreaks are large and 

broad in proportion, but the tranſverſe-lines are ſmall 
and narrow however, it is eared, like the former, on 
both ſides. Theſe are called Pectunculi by Rongele- 
rizs, and he makes them a diſtin& ſpecies ſrom the 
larger fort, which he names Pectines; but then thoſe 
that he ſpeaks of have never more than one ear, which 
is ſometimes on the right, and ſometimes on the left 
ſide; but this has ears on bath ſides. There is another 
af the {mall kind entirely without cars, nor is there 
any ſign of the ears being broken off; however, there 
are real ſhells of this kind taken notice of by difierent 
authors. 'There is ſtill another fort reſembling a ſcol- 
op, er, as ſame think, a ſort of cockle, becauſe it 
too much on one fide for the former. It cannot 
be a Tellenites, becauſe if it has any ſtreaks at all, 
they never zun that way. Theſe are in great plenty 
9 9 1 1 F in 
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in ſeveral parts of Oxfordfire; ſome of which are large, 
and as it were heaped one upon another; and others 
fingle, or found by themfelves. The real ſhell-fiſh. 
that anſwers to theſe are called Streaked Cockles; but 
they are always very ſmooth within, whereas ſome of 
theſe are evidently ſtreaked on the infide ; and the 
ſtreaks not only run from the joint or hinge to the 
rim, but there are four or five broad tranſverſe ſtreaks, 
made up of ſeveral lines almoſt cloſe to each other; 

for which reaſon ſome would have it to be a ſtone of a 

particular kind. PALL 4 oe a 
Beſides the ſhells already mentioned, there are others 

that ſeem to be of the oyſter kind, which are very com- 

mon in the gravel pits in ſome parts of 'Oxferd/eire ; 
among theſe, there is one of an oblong ſhape, Which 
is very thick, and of a blueiſh colour, and ſeems to 
be the ſame as the thick oblong concha taken notice of 
by Dr. Merrit, which he found in Worcefer ſpire, where 
they are called Crow-ftones, Crow- cups, and Egg - 

There are other ſhells or ſtones that have ſome re- 
ſemblance to muſcles; but they are of an odd fort. of 
= figure, and there are no real ſhells that we know of 
like them. They are not hollow, but are filled on the 
inſide with a ſtony earth of a yellowiſh colour, and 
their covering is white and ſhining, with oblong lines. 
It is very long and narrow in proportion, and is 

marked, but very faintly, like the ſhell of a common 
muſcle. \ | By b4 DEE 7. 

There. are other petrifications reſembling ſnell- fi ſſi, 
of the ſofter cruſtaceous kind, ſuch as the Sea Urchin, 
which for ſubſtance and hardneſs are much like a peb- 
ble, and of a yellowiſh. colour. They are divided at 
firſt by five wmoy ſtraight lines, adorned on each ſide by 

a double row of points, aſcending from a protuberant 
centre in the baſis of the ſtone to another ſhape at the 
top, but foliated round in the manner of a roſe. It 

is likewiſe ſubdivided. by five other indented lines, 

which terminate before they reach the centre ; but they 

make the ſpaces between them appear like 'pentapons, . 
or like the ſhells- of ſome kinds of tortoiſes. - Aldro- 
wandus takes notice of a. ſtone of this kind, which he 

| Q 4 imagined 
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imagined reſembled the Sea Hedgehog deprived of its 
prickly coat. Dr. Plott calls it the Porcupine Stone 
without briſtles. There is another that is curioufly 
embroidered, and reſembles: the Sea Hedge-hog of In- 
peratus. It is of a whitiſh aſh colour without, but 
within is a hard black flint covered over with thin 
glittering plates placed edgeways on the ball of the 
flint, and which compoſe the uniform eminences and 
depreſſures with waved and tranſverſe lines. Some 
Writers call theſe Serpents Eggs. 
There is another ſort of HepDGe-noc STONE, which 
reſembles the ſhell of a kind of ſea hedge-hog, and 
is ſaid to be like the ſtellated eggs of that hedge-hog. 
Their outermoſt coat is full of ſharp prickles, upon 
which account they are ſometimes called Sea Cheſt- 
nuts, becauſe of their likeneſs to the rough prickles 
that encompaſs cheſtnuts while they are on the tree. 
When they are dead, all the prickles-will fall off, and 
then the ſhell 1s diſcovered, which is curiouſly wrought, 
and reſembles the tone of which we are now ſpeaking. 
They conſiſt of many compartments and eminences, 
which are ſo regularly diſpoſed, that the moſt inge- 
nious embroiderer cannot eaſily imitate them. It may 
be doubted, whether there is any animal with a ſhell 
like this ſtone; for no account has been given of any 
ſuch hitherto. There is alſo another kind of Echinites 
or Hedge-hog Stone found in the quarries near Shot- 
over Hill. The inward ſhell of this fiſh is very ſmall, 
though the prickles are long and ſtiff; and it is always 
found in the deepeſt waters ſticking to the rocks. 
The Cox Nu AMMONiIs, or Ammon's Horn, is fo call- 
ed becauſe it is like the horns of rams, which were con- 
ſecrated in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, ſeated in the 
- ſandy deſarts of Lybia. They were formerly taken to 
be petrified ſerpents, and ſeveral authors have com- 
pared them to the nautilus, or have confounded them 
with each other. The unpetrified Ammon's Horns are 
divided by ſeveral partitions; but they have fewer ſinu- 
oſities than the nautilus, and they have no ſmall pipes bi 
that run through them to preſerve a communication | 
one with another. There is alſo ſome difference in | 
their covering; for the nautilus is very ſmooth, we is ; 
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leaſt the ſtreaks. of the ſurface only anſwer to the wind- 
ings on the infide, and are very broad; whereas Am- 
mon's Horns have ſeveral external turns, are covered of- 
ten with tubercles, and almoſt always with ſtreaks. 
There are plenty of the foſſile kind in the county of 
Oxford, which are of different colours, ſhapes and 
ſizes, but always ſo curled up, that the place of the 
head is in the circumference, and the tail in the cen- 
ter of the ſtone. Some are ſmall, with protuberant 
parts ſwelling almoſt to a round; others are broader 
and more depreſſed; but the lines in both are undu- 


lated, and extended from near the centre to a ſingle- 
edged ridge on the back of the ſtone. In this reſpect 


they differ from a third ſort that has broader lines, but 


not undulated, and they terminate at the large protu- 
berances on each fide the ſtone, between which and 
the broad back thereof there run other lines; the whole 
body of the ſtone being likewiſe divided into ſutures, 
not much unlike the leaves of an oak. of 

A ſort of theſe ſtones have been found in the pariſh 
of Cleydon in Oxfordfpire, which have many more 
turns than the former, though they are not much 
bigger; but they are without a covering, and are of 


a yellowiſh colour, with ſtreaks that run from the in- 


nermoſt part of the ſtone, and are all fingle, except 


that ſome of them are divided into two parts before 


they reach the rim of the ſtone, where they terminate 


with a back much more protuberant than the reſt of 


the ſtone, though ſtreaked in the ſame manner. There 
are alſo others met with that are not ſtones like the 
former, but confiſt of a fine tony earth, or hardened 
yellow clay; contra to the opinion of ſome authors, 
who affirm that they are all of the ſame conſiſtence. 
The OPHIOMORPHITES nearly reſemble the for- 
mer, and are fo called from their being like ſerpents 


rolled up. Some of theſe are alſo found ſo ſoft, that 
it is eaſy to break them with the fingers; but there are 
others that conſiſt of a hard blueiſh ſtone. They differ 


from theſe in their lines or ſurrows; for in the former 


the ſtreaks are wider, and more open near the rim; 
but in ſome of theſe they are cloſer, and alſo united 
into pretty large protuberant knobs on each fide the. 
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back of the ſtone, which in theſe is broad and ſome- 
what rifing, and is croſſed by other crooked or curve 
lines that run between the eminences. There are other 
ſtanes of this kind, that have only ſtraight fingle ribs, 
which likewiſe terminate in ſtraight ridges, that run on 
each fide the back af the ſtone; between which there 
is a third that is more prominent, and might be taken 
for che ſpine of the back; however, it is not wreathed, 
but plain like thoſe on each fide of it. The largeſt 
of this kind er ae was found at Lang ford, near 
Oxfard, and is eleven inches over, and weighs ſeven- 
| deen pounds. The ribs are ſingle, and there are no 
EkEnobs or ridges at the back, which is plain and even. 
_ - /The BELEMNITES are ſo called from the Greek 
word Belemnon, which fignifies a dart, becauſe they 
1 are nearly of that ſhape. Authors are not agreed in 
what claſs to place this tone. The ſhape is, however, 
ſometimes conical, ſometimes cylindrical, and they 
moſt commonly conſiſt of a ſubſtance that is black and 
horny; the length is from two inches to eight, and the 
diameter from the fixth part of an inch to three or four 
inches in circumference. The inward parts conſiſt of 
rays, and there is generally a cell at the large end, and 
a furrow that runs from the top to the bottom. + 
, 'There. are other ſtones that repreſent herbs and. 
plants, among which are FUNGITES, or TUBE- 
ROIDES, fo called from their reſemblance to muſh-. 
rooms: theſe are of an aſh-colour without, but a black 
flint within. Others reſemble only the parts of plants, 
one of which has been met with like a root of briony 
broken off tranſverſely, which ſhewed the ſmall fibres 
that run from the centre to the eireumference; as well 
as the other ſtreaks that run down the ſides, and the 
annular divifions. The colour alſo is fo like that of 
briony, that it can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from it, 8 
except by the weight. It was found in quarries of fl | 
ii rubble-ſtone near Shorowver Hill in Oxfordfhire. | 
4 | There are other ſtones like the fruit of trees, ſome 
7 of which are called PYRIFORMES, from their like- 
. neſs to pears: one of theſe was found of eleven inches 2 
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ial in circumference, and in fize and form reſembling a 
| king- pear. This was a black flint; but there is _ 
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ther that is whitiſh without, and yellow within, in the 
2 of a warden pear. Other ſtones have been found 
in the ſhape of apricots; with the cleft or fuxrow. from 
the ſtalk to the top, exactly repreſenting a real apri- 
cot; likewiſe there have been ſpars found reſembling 
e and white flints in the ſhape of Lucca + 
There are alſo ſtones in the ſhape of thoſe belonging. 

to fruits. Moſt of theſe have a kind of pedicle or 
ſtalk, from which they ſeem to have had their growth, 
and are ridged and furrowed the whole length of the 
one. Their texture is very curious, they being made - 
up of little thin plates, not-unlike the ſtone called the 
Selenite, only they are opaque, and the bulk of the 
ſtone much different, The plates ſeem to be made 
up of ſtrings, ſome of Which run two ways, and others + 
three, and according to their directions the tone will: 
readily-cleave ; yet they are all oblique to the axis of« 
the ſtone, _- icy ns nb a N 
There are other ſtones that reſemble animals, either 
entirely or in part, among which there are ſome that 
ſeem to have been petrified reptiles, and very likelx 
have been really ſuch, which may eaſily be accounted : 
for without the help of a lood. There are others that 
repreſent the ſhells of garden ſnails, and are very nume 
rous. There are others called Worm-ftones,. which are 
of two ſorts, and one of them is of a whitiſh, yellow 
lour, but not hollow within; for they ſeem to be of the 
ſame texture with the pebble · ſtones among which they 
ate found. ? . 14 4 1 3 
There are ſome ſtones that repreſent the parts of, 
four-footed beaſts; particularly in the quarries. at 
Hleddington there are ſome that are like the head of a. 
horſe, having the ears and creſt of the mane, with the 


places of the eyes, as prominent as in a- real horſe ; 


and the reſt of the face entire, only the mouth and noſe 
are wanting in them all. Theſe are not uncommon, 
and they are of ſeveral ſiges; though they are not- 
taken. notice of by any ancient authors. There are 
other ſtones in the form of hearts, and on account of; 
their ſize are by authors called Bucardites, or ſtones -. 
like bulls hearts. T * of a .whitiſh yellow co- 
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tour, with a ſmooth plain ſurface ; though there are 
ſome that are ribbed on each ſide; theſe are ten inches 


in circumference, and weigh about two pounds; and 


there have been ſome found that have weighed twice 


as much. g. | 7 _ 
Dr. Plott met with ſome ſort of ſtones in the quarries 


of the rubble-ſtone near Shotrover, which were compoſed 


of filaments like hair; and which could not be the 
Polythrix of Pliny, becauſe they are not greeniſh, nor 
the Boſtrychites of Zoroaſter, nor the Corſoides of Pliny, 
becauſe they are neither grey nor long. However, it 
is a ſort of Thrichites, becauſe it is moſt like the ſhort 
hair of beaſts. The colour is yellowiſh, and each hair 
when viewed through a microſcope appears' to be 

freaked and furrowed throughout its whole length. 
Some ſtones have been found accurately repreſenting 
the combs of bees, with the cells of each cavity all 
hexangular, exactly like thoſe of honeycombs.” There 
was one ſtone found in a marl-pit that was very like a 
mole both in the head and tail, but more eſpecially in 


. the foot; it was ſo very exact that it was divided into 


claws, and repreſented the foot of that animal in all 


particulars. Some have been found ſo nearly reſem- 


bling the head of an Owl, as almoſt to imitate life, 
having the eyes and beak of that animal very perfect. 
Another was of the ſhape and ſize of a partridge's ſkull, 
with the eyes and ſhort beak, and was hollowed behind 
juſt as if the brains had been taken out: to theſe may 
be added ſtill another, which was the accurate repre- 


| ſentation of a pullet's heart, with the fat near the baſis 
thereof, and the coronary veſſels deſcending from it 


moſt exactly delineated. All theſe are taken notice 
of by Dr. Plote. | N 
There are ſome ſtones that ſeem to belong to the 
oviparous quadrupedes, among which is the Bufonites 
or 'Foad-ftone:" Authors acquaint us there are two 
kinds of theſe, the firſt of which are thoſe that are 
called Brontiæ and Ombria, which are ſometimes of 


a duſky reddiſh, yellowiſh or greeniſh colour, of the 


ſize of a hen's egg. From the flat or the concave fide 
there generally runs five lines to the centre of the con- 
«DYE WOODY C471] 5 21 a 5 ede. 
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vex ſide, at equal diſtances, and marked with exceed- 
ing ſmall tubercles. | 0 4236 
There has been another ſtone found in the rubble- 
quarry near Shotover Hill, that is a lively repreſenta- 
tion of olfactory nerves entire and whole: many of 
theſe are of a yellowiſ colour, ſmooth without, and 
hollow within. Dr. Plot found another of an oval 
ſhape, and chiefly of a reddiſh colour; but at one 
end it had a circle of white within, which is a zone of 
the colour of the ſtone, and then a round pupil of 
white, ſo that it looked like an eye darkened by - 
cataract. | I bats, 724 . | TT CITY 
There are other ſtones, which reſemble the ears of 
24 man, though much leſs, and Dr. Platt calls them 
Otites or Auriculares ; they are common in the rubble- 
2 near Shotover, but more ſo in a bank near a 
ring at Somerton town's end, eaſtward from the 
church. There are other ſtones met with in the ſhape 
of human breaſts, having not only the nipple, but 
the areola ſtudded with ſmall protuberances, and there- 
fore may be properly called Mammillares. ; 
There are other ſtones, which exactly reſemble the. 
heart of a man, with the trunk of the deſcending part 
of the vena cava, as alſo: the aſcending part of the 
vein of the ſame name. Likewiſe from the left ven- 
tricle there proceeded the trunk of the great artery, 
and a portion of the ſame artery tending downwards. 
Within it appeared to be a whitiſh ſort of flint, and 
certainly 5 — the name of Anthropocardites. 
Other ſtones have been found exaGtly repreſenting 
the private parts of a man; and others in the ſhape of 
kidneys, with the trunk of one of the ureters deſcend- 
ing from the hollow part of it. When found it was 
of the colour of a kidney, and was ſo ſoft that it might 
be readily cut with a knife, that is, the part of it 
reſembling an ureter; but in leſs than an hour's time 
it grew as hard as the reſt of the ſtone. To this claſs 
may be added the Triorchites, or Diorchites, which 
reſemble the teſticles of man or beaſt. N 
Some ſtones have been met with in the ſhape of 
human bones; particularly one exactly reſembling the . *' 
lowermoſt part of the thigh-bone of a man, wt the 
EI | | ower 
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lower head; between which are the anterior and the 
larger poſterior ſinus, which is the ſeat of the ſtrong 
ligament that riſes out of the thigh, and that allows a 

flage to the veſſels deſcending into the leg. A little 
— the ſinus, where the bone ſeems to have been 
broken off, there is a ſhining ſpar- like ſubſtance, re- 
ſembling marrow in the hollow of the bone. Its cir- 
cumference near the head 1s exactly. two feet, and at 
the top above the ſinus about fifteen inches, and the 
weight is near twenty pounds; which ſhews that the - 
bulk is too monſtrous to have belonged.to a man, 
though it is preciſely of the ſame ſhape. With this 
there was found a tooth that weighed two ounces and 
a quarter; but it was not at all petrified, Which per- 

s may be owing to the nature of teeth, whoſe- 
hardneſs and want of large pores do not fo readily - 
ſabje& them to petrification : for the ſame. reaſon in 

ves they are often found ſound and good, when all. 
a other parts have been conſumed... Not far from 
Rath in Somerſetſpire, there have been hatfuls of teeth 
picked up by thoſe who followed the plough, though 
no other bones were met with to which they might have 
been ſuppoſed to belong. We are informed by Tazeltus 
in his hiſtory: of Sicily, that two large ſkeletons were 
ſound, which, when they came to be touched, all fell 
into duſt, except the teeth called the grinders. What 
animal the thigh-bone above mentioned did belong to 
is hard to ſay, though ſome have taken it to be the 
bone of an elephant brought over by the Romans when 
they were maſters of this kingdom. However, it 
does not appear from any authors, that thoſe animals 
were ever brought over into Britain; and yet it cannot 
be denied that ſeveral have been brought over hither. 
for publick ſhews: but whether any died in Oxford- = 
ſpire, and were there buried, . muſt be left to the judg- 


ment of the reader. | 1. 80 7 

There has. been a great number of monſtrous teeth 
found in different parts of Exgland ; and in Ee there 
were two met with in the reign of Richard I. which 
were large enough to make two hundred each of the 
common fize. One dug up near Maidſfona in Kent was 
near ſeven inches in circumference, and weighed. five 


Ounces 
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ounces and one eighth. In the year 1666, after the 
fire of London, when St. Mary Woolchurch was pulled 
down, there was à thigh-bone found larger than the 

_ above-mentioned, which however was not turned to 
ſtone. There was alſo another found in London three 
feet and two inches long. Aſter all, we may be cer 
tain that theſe bones did not belong to elephants, be- 
eauſe they are of a quite different ſhape, which has 
been found by comparing them together; and there- 
fore Dr. Plott was of opinion they belonged to men 
or women. To ſupport his opinion, he takes notice of 
the ſizes of the ſeveral giants that have been men- 
tioned by authors ; and he likewiſe mentions a giant. 
in France, whe lived there about two hundred years 
ago: this man was ſaid to be ſo tall, that a man of a 
common ſtaturè might go upright between his legs. 

Dr. Plott likewiſe takes notice of a ftone found at 
the foot of Shotover Hill, which repreſents the leg and 
foot of a man cut off above the ancle, and which from 
the toe to the heel is about a yard long. However, 

he does not take this to be a petrification, but a ſtone. 
formed in this ſhape by the plaſtic power of nature. 

- Beſides theſe ſtones reſembling the parts of animals, 
there are others not unlike things made by art. Among 
theſe are ſome of the ſhape of buttons, and others like 
the heel of an old ſhoe, with the lifts plainly diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other. One of the button Rones-. 
was found at Teynten in Oxfordſhire, pretty near reſem- 

bling a hair button. br | 
Other ſtones have been ſeen like the bags called the 
Steeves of Hippocrates, made ule of by the chemiſts ;- 
and there have been three one above another, as they 
uſually place them. Others have been found in the 
ſhape of a whetſtone; and ſome in that of a cap. 
There is another ſtone of an aſh colour called Tro- 
chites, from its likeneſs to a wheel ; for it has rays or 
ſpokes which proceed from the center, like thoſe of a 
cart-wheel from its nave. Some of theſe are called 

Entrochi, or Wheels within Wheels; the rays of one 

of the Trochites being in relievo, and always lying in 
the furrows between the two protuberances of the - 

-_ Other, as in the ſutures of a foul: The round part 18- | 
vhs f {mooth, l 
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ſmooth, and the nave is flat; from which, as in 
common wheels, the prominent rays proceed to the 
outward circumference, ſo as to leave furrows between 
them. They are joined together ſo curiouſly, that 
they ſeem to be the effect of art; for the ſpokes of one 
are inſerted in the furrows of the other, ſo as to re- 
preſent the ſutures of a human ſcull. Sometimes there 
are twenty united together in this manner. When the 
Entrochos is ſmooth in every part, the ſpokes are 
prominent. Theſe ſtones differ in colour from each 
other; for ſome are white, others aſh- coloured, and 
others again yellow: they differ alſo in ſize, for the 
largeſt are near an inch broad, and about a third as 
much thick. It is found in Saxony, in the clefts of 
marble, of a whitiſh aſh- colour. 
The Entrochi of Stafforaſbire are much larger, 
longer, and conſequently compounded of more tro- 
chites, than thoſe of Torſſbire or Samer ſerſbire; for 
ſome are three inches and a half in circumference, 
whoſe center or nave is half an inch over. One found 
in a rock was near fix inches long, but it was ſo faſt 
incloſed that it could not be got out entire. Some of 
oy inches and a half long conſiſted of thirty-five tro- 
chites. 0 25 | | ESL INT. 
At Beresford, and other places in S:afordbire, chere 
are ſtones that ſeem to be made up of thick tro- 
chites, that have no bore at all, nor any rays at the 
top proceeding from a ſolid centre; which is no 
wonder, becauſe when they are broken they do not 
ſeem to conſiſt of plates like the reſt. There is ano- 
ther ſort that ſeem to be made up of joints like the 
Entrochi, in which the trochites neither appear round 
nor ſquare on their outermoſt rims, but ſharp like the 
edge of a ſcrew, tapering from the place of their join- 
ing, and are ſtreaked on their ſurfaces; ſo that the 
_ rays of one do not enter into the furrows of the other, 
nor yet do the rays join to the center at right angles; 
and this in theſe is a large cylinder of black flint. 
Neither are all theſe cylindrical as the former; for 
ſome of them taper upwards from a broad baſis, the 
lowermoſt rims being greateſt, and decreaſing gradu- 
ally to the top. Some of theſe are ſo different Ham | 
1443.4 FF 
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the former, that they have a thin ſtreaked plate paſſing 
from each rim to the ſides of the cylindrical concavity ; 
ſo that there appears a diſtin& concavity between each 
ring. Some again have others included within them, 
and appear like rings parallel to each other, and not like 
a ſcrew, nor do the protuberant edges of the one enter into 
the furrows of the other, like the male and female ſcrews, 

Some ſorts of theſe ſtones, that have ſuch cavities, 
are in the form of five columns joined together with- 
out any addition; and others are bound by thin rings 
that ſtand pretty thick and at equal diſtances, which 
are not ſtreaked. Some again are knit together by the 
ſame ſort of rings, that are only in pairs, there being 
ſome diſtance between each pair; and others have four 
placed in the ſame manner. There is ſtill another ſort 
fenced in the ſame way, ſome of which are of an 
equal bigneſs from the bottom to the top, and are 
curiouſly wrought in ſmall rings, firſt with two at 
ſome diſtance, and then with four cloſe together; and 
ſo on alternately the whole length of the ſtone: but 


others, though like the former in other reſpects, are 


bigger both at the top and at the bottom, and reſem- 
ble a pillar with a pedeſtal and capital. Laſtly, there 
are ſome very ſmall ones, that ſtand in cavities like 
ſtraight ſmooth pillars, only they are marked with a row 
of knobs on each ſide; and there are others that look 
like ſo many buttons piled upon each other. - b. 
ASTERLE, or SrAR-SroNEs, are found in ſeve- 
ral parts of the kingdom, and particularly in the fields 
about Ci don in Oxforaſbire. They conſiſt of thin 
plates lying obliquely to the horizontal poſition, much 
after the manner of the Fewws Stone; and the colour 
is various, according to the different ſoils in which 
they are found: for this reaſon, in Gloucęſterſpire and 
Yorkſhire, where they are taken out of a blue clay, 
they are nearly of the ſame colour, and break like 


flints with a dark ſhining ſurface. In Warwick-. 


ſhire, as well as in ſome parts of Gloucefterſhire, they are 
of an aſh colour; and at Cleydon they are yellowiſh, - 
becauſe they are found in a yellowiſh. earth. They 
are here about an inch and a half in length, and ſel- 
dom leſs than an inch in circumference : and whereas 


— 
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in other counties they are ſo hard, that it is difficult, 
if at all poſſible, to ſeparate one from another without 
ſpoiling them; yet if theſe are ſteeped in vinegar for 


2 night, they may be divided the next morning with 


fafety and eaſe. They likewiſe differ from thoſe of 
other places in fhape; for, befides the ſculpture that 


makes up the angles, there is the repreſentation-of a 


roſe in the middle thereof, which is not commonly 


- ſeen in thoſe found elſewhere. 


Many of the longeſt jointed Star-Stones have ſome 


of their joints a little broader and more prominent 


chan others, dividing the whole body as it were into 


certain conjugations of two, three, or more joints, 


which, as Dr. Zifter-obſerves, are marked with ſets of 
wires, as he calls them. | 

The Star-Stones found in Szaffordfrire are exactly 
ef the fame ſhape, in which ſtars are commonly painted; 


. for they have all five principal rays of an-equal length, 


ſhape, and make, and proceeding from the centre, 
which is either ſolid or hollow, and where they join 


in angles of ſeventy-two . e They differ ſome- 


what from each other in the different places where 


" they are found, as 40 from thoſe in Oxforobire; a 


well as from thoſe taken notice of by Dr. Lifter in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions; for though they are placed 


on each other in columus, and ſeem to be fragments, 
ſome having three, ſour, or more joints, yet none of 


them ſeem to be made up of plates lying obliquely to 
the horizontal poſition of the ſtar; and ſome of them 
have their angles fo very acute, and conſequently their, 
ſides ſo deeply furrowed, that they ſeem to repreſent 
the rowel of a ſpur, without any ſculpture or indented 
ſuture; but when there is any ſuch, they are of a quite 
different kind from thoſe already mentioned. | 
The firſt fort are placed in a caſe of a flinty kind of 
tone, conſiſting of. five angles; and the rays proceed 
from a folid centre: of a coal-black colour, not bigger 
than à common pin yet they are evidently of a flat 
figure, conſiſting of ſive angles; though the angles of 
the inner one do not point againſt the ſharp rays of 
the outer, but againſt — . furrows between them; 
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however, they are both ſmoathly jointed, without any 
W engraving. * e 
Tbe nd ſort conſiſts of a flat and not. hollow- 
ſided piece, ſuch as Dr. -Lifer has deſcribed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions; and the hatchings thereof 
are very different from all his. There is one prin- 
capal ray which extends itſelf from the centre to the 
extremity of each angle, with oblique lines proceed- 
ing upwards therefrom, in ſuch a manner that they in 
ſome ſenſe repreſent ſo many boughs of a tree. 

- The third kind has alſo flat fides ; but the joints are 
all unequal, one of them being always more protube- 


rant than che next, and ſo alternately throughout the 


whole column. It conſiſts of twelve joints, and the 
hollos/ of each angle is neither hatched on the top, 
nor is the column bent, or the leaſt inclining, as thoſe 
commonly are which are of a greater — Theſe 
have the 2 df moving in vinegar, like the for- 
mer; and this property ſeems to have been known to 
Roger Bacon near five hundred years ago; for in one of 

is epilties he-affirms they would run in vinegar. 


The ASTROITES are akinito the Aﬀeriz, and are 


of different fizes, but are adorned all over with many 
ſtars ; and there are no leſs than four different kinds 
mezzo-relievo, . 901 ; 

outwards, with 9 from the NE 
at the top and all ſides to the — on which they 
w. Same of theſe are of a larger and others of a 
aller kind, which are both found in the quarries of 
rubble-ſtone. 'Phere is a third ſort, which are more 
beautiful than che reſt, and are deeply engraved like a 
ſeal, and ſtreaked from the prominent edges above, 


to a centre in the bottom. Theſe are generally hexa- 


„and ſometimes pentagons; and yet they agree 
— former in this, that ab ord ae dy 
ficzal; and not found in the body of the fone. _ 

The fourth ſort has been imperſectly ' deſcribed by 
Gefner, and after him by ſeveral others. The ſtreaks 
of theſe are like the third fort, deſcending in a con- 
cave; but from the edges are generally round, or with 
fire angles at the top, and tend to a center, but _ 
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of their own kind, for they are fmooth and apparently 
prominent. They are found in quarries of rubble- 
ſtone, and are ſtellated, not only on the ſurface of the 
ſtone, but quite through the depth thereof; yet not 
ſo as to have one continued ſtar reach through the 
whole, but many, according to the thickneſs of the 
ſtone; for about ten of them lie in the depth of an 
inch, much after the ſame manner as the ſtar- ſtones; 
uy they are not ſeparate, but join together, and 
make as it were ſo many rows of the ſtone. Some of 
theſe are ſo large in France, that they have been there 
uſed for the building of walls and houſes ; but with 
us they are generally employed in paving cauſeways, 
particularly in Oxfordfpire. 7 0, 
The property of moving in vinegar is common both 
to the Aſteriæ and the Aſtroites; though the Aſteriæ 
will move not only in a whole joint, but two or three 
connected together; whereas the | Aftroites. muſt be 
broken into very ſmall pieces before they will move. 
The Aſteriæ has not only a progreſſive motion, but 
will turn round in vinegar, and will ſtir more briſkly: 
and longer than any other ſtone that vinegar has the 
like effect upon; and though it has been ſteeped there- 
in for three or four days, yet when freſh is poured 
upon it, it will ſtill emit a great many little bubbles 
as at firſt from underneath it, and at the inſtant it be- 
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gins to move. | ; 
Linnæus places the LAPIS. JUDAICUS, or Is. 
STONE, among petrifications ; and Boer informs us 
that it is in the ſhape of an olive, and is roundiſh, 
tender, and brittle, with ſtreaks that run according 
to the length, and placed at equal diſtances, as if they 
were done by art. The colour is whitiſh, or a faint 
aſh colour, ſhining within, and it may be obliquely 
cloven into foliaceous plates. It is called a Jeu 
Stone, becauſe it has been found in Fudea, and other 
parts of Syria; but ſome of theſe have been found in 
England, particularly in Oxfordfeire, which: are of a 
more ſlender and longer ſhape than any ſort of olive. 
Some are about two inches in length, and an inch 
and a half in circumference ; but others have been 
met with leſs than an inch long, and not __ 
10 above 
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above half an inch round. Moſt of them have a kind 
of pedicle or ſtalk, from which they ſeem to have had 
their growth, and there are ridges or furrows through 
the whole length of the ſtone, The ridges are marked 
with ſmall knots, in four points placed in a ſquare, 
and a fifth in the middle. Their texture is very cu- 
rious, for they conſiſt of thin plates, as above, not 
unlike the ſelenites, only they are opaque. | 
Linnaeus likewiſe places CORAL, Madrepore, and 
the like, among petrifications; and he calls them Li- 
thophytes, though they have been commonly placed 
among ſea plants. Thoſe of the Coral kind are a 
little flexible, like wood, when in the water, and to 
a ſmall degree when out of it; but they may be re- 
duced into powder like chalk. There are a great ma- 
ny of this kind, which reſemble ſmall trees with- 
out leaves ; others are in the form of a net, ſome- 
times with. large meſhes, and ſometimes with ſmall, 
The. inſide of the branches ſeems; to be of the na- 
ture of horn; for it has the ſame ſmell when put 
into the fire; but the bark is of a ſtony nature, 
and contains a great deal of ſalt. Coral, properly ſo 
called, is of a ſtony nature, and is placed in the ani- 
mal kingdom, becauſe it produces ſea inſects. Some 
of theſe are red, and others white, and others of va- 
rious colours. However, the red, of the colour of 
vermillion, is beſt, and is by ſome ſaid to be of the 
male kind, and that which is paliſh of the female. 
The white Coral is the next in value, and then black; 
but thoſe of the other colours ſome will not allow to 
be Corals, though they are found in the ſame places. 
It is always covered with a bark, and is ſtony, ſolid, 
and very hard, even in the water; though the branches 
are a little flexible, but ſoon grow hard in the air. 
The bark of Coral is a mixture of tartar and a fluid 
of a gluey nature; and though it is a little rough, it 
takes a very fine poliſn. Some take the black Coral 
to be a ſea plant of a different natureco 

Red Coral is not ſo much eſteemed in Europe as it 
is in fa, and particularly in Arabia. It is uſed for 
making ſeveral forts of toys, ſuch as ſpoons, heads of 
canes, knife-handtes, ſword-hilts, and beads ; and, 
IE nab | when 
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when ſet in ſilver, it ſerves as a play- thing for chil. 
dren, and is defigned to rub their gams therewith, 
that they may breed their teeth more eaffl ). 

On the young branches of Coral there are found 
ſmall eminences, pierced in the form of ſtars, and full 
of a milky fluid when they are juſt taken out of the 
water. Many learned men have thought ſea plants to 
be nothing but petrifications; conſiſting of plates of 
ſalt, and layers of tartar, placed one upon another; 
and as coral always grows witk its head downwards, 
in caverus of rocks in the ſea, the ſituation has cauſed 
them to ſuſpect that _ were nothing elſe but petri- 

ſications like thoſe found on the'roofs of certain caves 
in the rocks. But ſince the diſcovery of the flowers of 
coral, and forme other marine productions, it is not at 
all doubted but they have a regular organization; and 
if their ſeeds have not yet been perceived; it is be- 
cauſe their ſmallneſs renders them imperceptible. 

But ſome have thought that the generation of theſe 
plants is not owing to theſe ſeeds:; becauſe; as they al- 
ways hang with their heads downwards, they would 
fall off to the bottoms of the caverns, and not place 
themſelves on the top; but this! difficulty may be re- 
moved, by ſuppoſing” they are lighter than the ſea wa- 
ter, and that the malk- which ſurrounds them is of ſo 
thick: a nature, that it may help to aſſiſt them in ſwim- 
ming. Hence indeed it may happen, that many of 
them may riſe to the top of the water, and there pe- 
riſnñ; but then likewiſe others may aſcend to the top 
of the caverns; and there flx themſelves, and then they 
will grow like the coral from which they proceed. 
Hence we may conclude, from the regularity of theſe 
productions, the organization of their parts, the great 

numbers of ſmall pores in their bark- to receive the 
bitumen and other ſea juices, the eminences regular! 
hollowed in the: form of ſtars;' which ſerve br tlie 


caſes of fig ers in the ſame ſhape, the veſſels full of a 
milky fluid which is found between the bark and the 
body of the plant, to make it grow thicker by little 
and little, and the perpetual uniformity of the ſame 
ciroumſtances; I ſay, from all theſe particularities we 
have reaſon to believe, that the bottom of the 8 
8 — 5 2 covere 
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covered with plants, wit characteriſtics different from 
ours. In Spain they have a particular ſort of a ma- 
chine for the getting of Coral, particularly: at a pro- 
montory in Catnianin. This is a wooden croſs which 
is very large, and in the center there is a wooden ball 
of a great weight, to Which a very long and thick rope 

is faſtened. At each end of the croſs they hang a net 
in the form of a bag, which being let down into 
- the ſea, there are proper perſons, who know where 
the Coral is to be found, and have the care of ma- 
naging the rope. They guide one or more ends of the 
croſs into the caverns, and then the nets lay hold of 
the Coral, break it off, and let it fall into the hollow 
part of the net; and when they have got as much as 
- can well be contained in each of them, the machine 
is drawn up. The Red Coral 1s only choſen for me- 
_ dicinal uſes, and many authors have aſcribed great 

virtues thereto, which are in a great meaſure imagi- 
nary ; however, it cannot be denied that it is a good 
abſorbent, and therefore is proper to reſtrain the or- 
gaſm of the blood, and to blunt the acrimony of the 
bile and other humours in various ſorts of fluxes, as 

well as for the gripes in children. Its doſe is from a 
ſeruple to a dram. | | 

The MADREPORE has no bark like the former, 
but it is branched like it, though the branches are 
not ſo numerous. There are ſeveral ſorts of them, and 
ſome are only a thick plate of a hardiſh ſtony matter, 
pierced with a great number of holes or pores, which 
are diſpoſed in the form of ſmall pipes, waves, ſtars, 

and other figares ; but it is moſt commonly in the 
ſhape of a ſmall tree, and the branches are always full 
of holes or pores. It is found in various parts of the 
world, but no where in ſuch great plenty as near the 

Caribbee iſlands. | . | 
There are ſeveral ſorts of them, as the ſtellated Ma- 
drepore akin to Coral ; the branched Madrepore akin 
to Coral ; the Madrepore or Millepore of Tournefort ; 
the common Madrepore or fiſtulous white Coral; the 
Madrepore like ſouthernwood ; the warty-pointed Ma- 
drepore, by ſome called the water-pointed white Coral ; 
3 white ſtellated Madrepore. 
e 1 Though 
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Though Madrepore is generally found growing in 


the ſea, yet it is ſometimes found on the tops of moun- 
tains ; -that.met with by Juſten on Mount Chaumont in 


Normandy Was porous, light, white, and in all reſpects 


like the common Madrepore. It is, like moſt petrifi- 


| cations, alkaline and abſorbent, and has much the ſame. 
virtues as Coral. In fluxes of the 255 che dow is from 
half 3 to two reed 
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Armenian Klone, how pre- 
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where found, 1 53 
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— different Feen ib. 
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virtues, 128 
native, ib. | 
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Clays and Earths, 50 
Clays deſeribed, ib. 
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with Sal Gem; 14 


——. abounding with 


Nitrum, 1 
Moreton Water in Sbrop- 
81925 25 * 


Y 
N | 
Naples allow; 64 
Naptha what, 117 
where found, ib. 


——-- what ſort beſt, ib. 
its medicinal uſes, 


118 


| Nephritick Stone, its uſe, 
Marl, denſe white {pongy, 


103 
- white, ib. 


Nevil hot Water in Leiceſ- 


terſhire, 26 
Newton Dale petrifying 
Water in Yorkſhire, 4 


Nitre what, 109 


: 


ho to obtain it, 110 

— its uſes in medicine, 
ib. 

Nitrum of the Antients, 


Nocesian Earth, 68 

Northall Water in Hert- 
fordſhire, 22 

Nottin gton Water in Dor- 
— 19 


"\ 
— 


O 


Okers, 62 
——— bright red brite, 
6 


2 brittle black, 66 


r Bt. 3; 


 Oker,  clayey yellow, 63 


common yellow, 
40 
—— erumbly yellow, 
do-- 


duſky ce 64 
— gold coloured, 63 
—— heavy pale yellow, 


3 

——— —— light clayey, 64 
- pale red, 65 
—— palered clayey, ib. 
— green, 66 
—— pale yellow, 62 
—— ſeäaffron coloured, 

63 


ſtony yellow, ib. 
— red heavy, 65 
purple, 64 
any "A Stone ſo called 
from a man's nail, 158 
* the different kinds ; 
Columns made there- 
with, ib. 
— proper for. Seals, 159 
„ a precious Stone, 


132 
8 che different kinds, 
1 


—— — — 


9988 a petri- | 


faction, 297 
3 115 | 
— its principles, 116 
not poiſonous, ib. 
red, 115 
Orſton mineral Water in 

Northamptonſhire, 31 
Oſtracomorphos, a petri- 

faction, 292 | 
Onl's TRAC Rn, 300. 


oft Mot 


Pavan Wells 5 in Middle- 
ſex,: 28 + 

Pebbles cryſtal, 226. 

Pebble Stones, common, 


8 a kind of pe- 
trification, 294 
Petrifactions in general 
hou⸗ D 280 
like Ears, 301 
like the Nerves, 


301 . 
—— like Hearts, 299 
— like Kidneys, 301 
Bones, ib. 
like Buttons, 303. 
- like Legs, 353 
of Teeth, 302 
Petrified Fiſh, 292 
Cockles, 293. 
Groſs, 291 OY, 
— Muſcle Shells, 295 
Oyſter Shells, 292 
Plants, 290 
Scollop Shells, 294 2 
—— Shells, 292 | 
I res, 839: - 
Trees where found 
in England, 287 N 
odies, 280 
Petroleum, ſee Naptha. 
Pit Coal, 121 
— of what it con- 
ſiſts, 122 
Oil of, ib. 


bl 


N 


Pit Coal Fires a preſerva- 
tive againſt the plague,. 
ib. 

— its medicinal vir- 


tuen. ib. 


15 N N 


 Pitehford vera Gon | Pyrites, with a ſmooth 
ſhire, 41 gloſſy ſurface, - 278 
Pitch mineral what, 118 r perrifations 
— its medicinal uſes, ib. * * 298 
Pitch, Jews, 118 
Porphyry, purple, 18 | 
of the colour of a Q 
ted Lead, 199 5 
pale red Ægyp- Queens Camel Water in 
tian, ib. Somerſetſhire, 3 
| Portugal Earth, 69 | Quickſilver, I2 
Praſſite, the Matrox of an } where Hand, ib. 


5 154 —— which beſt, 131 
che different kinds, its medicinal vir- 


"M6; tues, 1b. - 
Pumice Stone, 1753 —— heavieſt metal ex- 
Pyrites, flat with a rough | cept Gold, ib. 

Coat, 274 | | | 
— flat with 2 thick | 

whitiſh brown coat, 275 b4: 

—— —- bright with eight | | 

Sides, 279 deer ws, 116 
green without A mineral Spring in 

Cruſt, 276 I. Wiltſhire, 46 
— hard ſhining with. Rock Stone, 12 

12 Sides, 279 Rougham Water in Lan- 
—— like a bunch of | caſhire, 24 

grapes, ib. Rotten 354 72 
, foliaceous | Ruby deſcribed, 148 

like a cube, 278 its kinds, ib. 
————— round with a its value, ib. - 

cracked coat, 275 balas, the matrix 
——— round ireaked, of the true Ruby, 149 

277 Rubycell deſcribed, ib. - 

2 ——— round angular, Ruddle, 41 5 

2 
Ws round ſilver co- 1 

loured, ib. 8 

— {mall folid like | a . 
cube, 279 Sal ammoniac of the an- 


With a folizcrou tients what, 113 
fſiurface, 277 


factitious, ih. 


Sal ammonaiae, its uſes in 
medicine, ib, 
Salt, common, 107 


Salt foſſile, or Sal gem, 107 
Spirit of, its vir- 
tues, 108 


Salt, its uſes in medicine, 
— 

Salt petre, 109 

its uſes in di. 
cine, 110 

Sand, fine ſhining white, | 
246. | 

— large —_— white, ; 

; 247 . 

— ine white very ti. 

ning, ib. 

fine browniſh white 

dull, ib. 

yellowiſh white, 248 

— — reddiſh white, ib. | 

| MP ee wg browniſh white, 

LY 

— largeyellowiſhwhite, | 
249. 


— large, coarſe, vario 8 
— ib. | 
— dull browniſh white 


ite, i 
— large ſhining 8 I 
— large ſhining 
coloured, ib. 
—— coarſe ſhiniogbrown- 
iſh, ib, 
— fine browniſhred, ib. 
— pale browniſh red, ib. 


250 | — blacki 
. | a 
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W N yellow, 


— 3 ib. 


— fine n 
2 


3 
[or very coarſe. pale yel- 


low, ib. 


| —— very dull whitiſh 


yellow, ib. 
— Far. r ſhinin 8 yellow 


Aull deep yellow, ib. 


— very large dull ſafs 


fron- coloured, ib. 
— coarſe dirty yellows 
ib. | 
— dre browniſh wot 
low, 2 55. 


* 4 


8 
1 dran, colour- 
ed, ib. 


loured, 


very fine pale red, 


252 


— coarſe - | fulphr ee 
loured, 258 


CY 
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Sand extremely ſhining 
yellow, 258 
—— yellow, with 8 
; eous particles, ib, 
"Io: Roe. of a yellow 
gold colour, 259. '9 
—— very coarſe ſaffron- 
coloured, ib. 
— fine duſky faffron- 
coloured, ib. 


——— very fine brown aul, 
260 
— very coarſe pale 
wn, ib. 


— te 


— ccarſe ſhining pale 
brown, 261 


| OY greyiſhblack, 


— I" reddiſh black, 


— . coarſe. duſky green 
variegated, 262 


Sand Stones, 177 


Saphire, a hard- ſky blue 


gem, 151 
— where found, ib. 


— how changed to a 
Diamond, ib. 

— how counterfiited; 
"7 5 th 

Sade a Stone between 
a Cornelian and an 
Onyx, 157 | 


— Various blade, ib. 

— beſt from the Eaſt 
Indies, ib. 

Scarborough N 49 

Sealed Earth, of 


Ys 
. of Sileſia, 68 


— Earth, Tuſcan, 69 


Turky, ib. 

Selenite, 8 

fine tranſ arent, ib. 

Sea Urchin, a kind of pe- 

trifaction, 295 

opake ſtreaked, ib. 

thin ſtreaked, ib. 

— thick, 87 

2 ſhort, ib. . 

— tranſparent, ib. 

— thick dull, id. 

—— with. longitudinal fi- 

laments, ib. 

brown tranſp parent, 88 

thin tranſparent, ib. 

— uull thick, ib. 

—— long ſcaly, ib. 

— Vith thin flakes, . 

— dull, 89 . 

like a column, 4b. 

like a column with 
thin fibres, ib. 

— tranſparent em. 

leſs, ib. 

— whitiſh dull, 90 

—— with eight fides, i. 

———— with fibres like a ſtar, 

0 
Seſcnite, a kind of * . 


faction, 299 | 
Shadwell Water near Lon- 
don, 28 
\- | Shapmore ſulphureous 
Water in Weſtmore- 
land, 45 
Silver, 141 : 
— its different Ores, ib. 
mines of, where 
found, 142 


| —— how feparated from 
re of Livonia, 69 


9 ib. 
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Silver, how ſeparated from 
Gold, ib. 

— cauſtick made dere. 

with, ib. "7 

Slate, Stone, 181 2 7 

| br their different kinds, 
18 

_ Slate, Iriſh, 187 

Smiris or Emery, 175 


Ur f e a ſort of 


S 
8 with a narrow ob- 


long Pyramid, 100 

 — with a long Gun, 

101 

Vith a very ſhort Co- 

lumn, ib. 

 —— with' a broad Pyra- 
mid, ib. 

— wich a long Pyramid, 

1b. 

— lender, 402: -- 

—— with eight ſides, ib. 

—— — with 6x ſides, ib. 

— — with three fides, ib. 


— with a very ſhort 


Pyramid, 103 
— Vith five ſides, ib. 
— commonly called Ire- 
land Cryſtal, ib. 
| 3 milk-white opaque, 
— hard, grey tranſpa- 
rent, 104 | 
— tranſparent, ern 
leſs, ib. 
— cruſted, ib. 
brittle tranſpa- 
rent, ib. ” $i 
hard, whitiſh 
brown, 15 


| 


| 


| Spar, dull, pale "brown, 


- white, brittle; Ib; 
— light, pale brown, 


n 
whitiſh brittle, ib. 
= hard pale brown, 
1 ; 
— ht ? 106 
whitiſh r ib. 
— hard, RO, ob- 
long, ib. et 
Spelter, ſee Zinne. 


Stanger Spring in Cum- 


berland, 17 
Star ſtone, a petrifa8tion, 


305 
Stelechites, petrifadiion: ſo 
called, 289 | 
Stones, circumſcribed 
common, 200 


_ 


Stones harder, commons 


216 | 
—— like flint, 220 © 
— Uke pebbles,” 23r - 
—— cryſtalline, 226 | 
— flinty, 224k 
Strenfield Water in Lin- 
colnſhire, 27 


Stretham Water in Surry, 


Stromboits, a kind of pe- 
trifaction, 22 
Sulphur, native, 114 
factitious, bow. 
prepared, 115 5 
Sulphureous Waters, 14 


{ Swanſey Water in Gla- 


morganſhire, 22 
Sydenham Wells in Aer, 
. . 


/ * 7 *. 
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Talc, -2 | 
— Venetian, 73 


— black ſhining, 74 
— bright green ſhining, 


- 


7 
— bright purple, 73 
— bright white, 78 


—— dull pale red, 76 


— dull white, 78 
—— —- Engliſh, 77 


— gold coloured ſhin- 


ing, 74 a . 
—— greeniſh ſhining, 75 
green greyiſh, 75 


—— greyiſh yellow ſhin- - 


ing, 76 5 
— grey ſhining, 75 
gloſſy yellowiſh, 77 


78 
— ſhining, 74 
— ſhining bluiſh brown, 
1 6 a 


7 
—— with fleſh coloured 


fibres, 78 
orange coloured, 77 
— ſweet ſcented, 76 


— of Linnzus, 73 
Tilbury Water in Eſſex, 


$9: >: 
Thetford ſpring in Nor- 
folk, 29 FE 
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— 1 ghtelt of all matale. 

„„ 

— — beſt mines of, in 
Cornwall, ib. 

=—— melts ſooner than 
other metals, ib. 


* 
— — 8 . > 4 


| Tin, its medicinal virtues, 


135. 
Tin-glaſs, 126 | 
Tincal, or green oker, 66 
Toad-ſtone, 170 


* 


the ancients, 155 
Triochites, 301, 303 


Tripoli, yellow, 71 


” 


reddiſh White, 71 

— greeniſh red, ib. 

pale brown, 72 
ib. 


2 red, ib. 
Tuberoides, a kind of pe- 
trifaction, 2 


. 
Tunbridge wells in Kent, 


22 ; 
Tunbridge wells near Lon- 
don, 29 


— glofly whitegreeniſh, | Turky Stone, 168 


| Tuttenag, 126 
* 10 


Verditer, 53 | 
Engliſh, ib. 
Verdigreaſe, 141 
— uſed by pain- 
ters and dyers, ib. 

—— its medicinal 
uſes, ib, + | 
| Vitniol,” white, 110 
—— — blue, 111 
green, ib. | 
how formed, ib. 
— White, its virtues, 


„ 
— green, how made, 
e | q 
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Topaz, the Chryſolite of by 
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__ Upminſter water in Eſſex, Willoughbridge water in 

N oF =.» OG. Staffordſhire, 40 

A r * e Worm Stones, a kind of 
yd \ petrifaction » 299 
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Watezz impregoated with | 2 

— 14 | 

Welt mon ſpring in Zunick, Tas 116 5 

hire, 32 | Zinc, a ſemi- metal, 126 
gin Der- — how gained * 
| [ ore, 127 

| Walzer in Lanca- very volatile, ib. 
5 ſhire, 25% —— ores. of, ib. 
Whitham water in Efe, 1 flowers 'of, ib. 
© ld —— flowers of, heir vir 
1 Wiesleſworch water in . We: > 
| * Oo 8 48 10 vt 
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